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) unng the night there was a sudden hard fluiry of 
rain, twisting down from the mountains It woke 
Brandt and he sat up among the warm sheets in the 
dark of his cedar and mahogany-smelling bedroom. For a 
while he listened to the frail, wiithing columns of water 
rattle on the shingles and to the tinkling crescendoes when 
the wind flung a burst against the window-panes. Then he 
went back to sleep. 

He was awake again before first light, and out of the bed 
almost before his eyes were open. The smooth teak of the 
floor was cool under his feet as he went out of his bedroom 
m his pyjamas to the big sideboard m the dining-room. In 
the dark he brushed his hand confidently along the surface 
until his fingers touched the glass-smooth side of the lignum 
vitae fruit bowl He moved his hand and closed it on the fat, 
dimpled disc of a tangerine, then he went back m the dark, 
stripping the soft skin from the fruit and cramming the pegs 
into his mouth. The juice was thin, cool and sweetly astrin- 
gent on his tongue. 

In his bedroom again, he switched on the lamp beside the 
dressing-table. The soft pink light coming through the shade 
was reflected in the tall mirror and the heavy polished wood 
of the big bed and the chairs. It was an old, handsome room 
and the heads of the Brandt family had slept m it for two 
hundred years. He went into the bathroom which led off the 
bedroom and, in the dark, ran water over his hands and 
splashed his face. Before the mirror again, he pulled a comb 
through the thick coarse waves of his brown hair: from the 
plaited banana trash seat of the bedside chair he took a faded 
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khaki shift and a paif of dirty cord trousers: he stripped and 
put them on quickly and sat down on the chair, feeling on 
the floor beneath the seat for a pair of sandals. Then he went 
out of the room and through the big house where the echoes 
of his feet were muffled by the yard thick stone walls, across 
the back verandah and into the yard. A quivering, round- 
bodied bull terrier and four sleek mongrels pranced on stiff, 
eager legs across the yard to meet him. Grinning, they leapt 
as high as his waist and he cuffed them playfully 

Outside the house it was still and cool, the earth was damp 
and firm with the brief rain of the night. It was dark, but the 
purple sky had a white morning flush behind it and the stars 
were shrunken, pale flecks. There were piles of softly swollen 
cloud around the black tumbling mountains to the south. 
He walked across the big empty yard which smelt of chicken 
droppings, wet earth, charcoal and the scents of half a dozen 
kinds of fruit rotting on the ground. He went into the 
warmth and close, faintly ammoniac smell of the stable. 
There were casual, contented stampings as the beasts recog- 
nized him and he heard his big dun gelding, Caesar, snicker. 
He switched on the light above Caesar’s box and took a head 
stall from a nail. 

“Hello, boy; eating aganfi You’re a greedy beggar, aren’t 
you^” 

He talked to the horse in the natural, matter-of-fact way 
of a man who shares his work with animals. The horse’s big 
head butted him with insistent gentleness m the chest as he 
slipped on the stall. 

“Come on, boy,” Brandt said, “let’s go and have a look 
at the dam before breakfast.” 

He led the beast into the yard and resting his hands on the 
broad back, heaved himself on to it, first balancing on his 
stomach across the glossy, wide-muscled spine, then swing- 
ing his legs astride. 

A coolie man came to the door of the little hut beside the 
stables. He slouched down the steps rubbing his eyes with 
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one hand and combing his straight, blue-black hair with the ^ 
thin, exquisitely fashioned fingers of the other. 

“Lawd King, Mass’ Carl,” he said, coming up to Brandt 
on the horse, “you up early, sah. What happen?” 

“ ’Morning, Tom,” Brandt said. “I’m going up the dam. 
You didn’t hear the ram last night?” 

“No, sah.” Tom was stroking the shining great-muscled 
neck of the gelding with a sleepy, yet utterly abandoned ten- 
derness. “De beast dem did quarrel a little, though. I t’ink 
White Star have a bad dream.” 

“We had a shower,” Carl Brandt told him, “and I want to 
see how the dam’s holding it.” 

“You want me saddle up fe’ you, sah?” 

“Cho, no,” Carl Brandt told hum. “It’s not worth it.” 

He took a crumpled red packet from his breast pocket and 
gave the man a cigarette and put one m his own mouth. Tom 
felt in his trousers pocket and brought out matches. Brandt 
leant down and took the light, then he rapped his sandalled 
heels agamst the taut sides of his horse and trotted out of the 
yard. 

Going through the long grass of the steep south pasture 
it was still too dark to see anything clearly. There was mist 
and the scattered trees showed through, dark and indistinct, 
only when he was almost on them; the cattle lying with their 
legs tucked under were sudden looming blocks without a 
definite shape. But the by time he reached the gate, the white 
behind the blue in the sky was glowing with a pale lemon 
and the mist in the woods ahead was clearing, going away 
fast in thinned-out strips. Half-way up the bridle track, under 
the dripping trees, he could hear the sound of the swollen 
river coming through the leaves like a big wind. It grew 
louder and louder, then suddenly it was water; shallow fast 
water rushing over stones, with gurgling counterpoints as 
stray currents beat against the rocks. In a few minutes he was 
above the flat brown foam-spotted surface of the dam. 

It wasn’t much of a dam. He had built it six weeks before 
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by stretching successive layers of lattice- worked bamboo and 
banana trash over wood: the first layers wide meshed, the 
meshes getting smaller till the last wall was of closely woven 
straw daubed with a thick coat of clay. From the dam a 
trench had been dug down through the wood to his fields 
below and to the east of his house. In these fields which he 
had terraced he was trying to grow rice. It was an experi- 
ment and the planning and execution of it had given him a 
great deal of pleasure. If it worked he meant to enlarge the 
dam and lead the irrigation down to the small settlers’ fields 
in the valley. When he did this he would not ask any pay- 
ment for his water or for the labour of his servants. It would 
become a part of the life around his property* like the casual 
fruit trees scattered in the pastures from which anyone could 
take when and how he wanted. 

He slipped from Caesar’s back, coming off the horse with 
no more conscious effort than he would have taken in rising 
from a chair. He scrambled down through the bushes to the 
diminished stream, a tall heavy figure, but moving lightly, 
with muscles conditioned by thirty years of habitual exercise, 
Caribbean sun and magnificent food. Standing in the mud of 
the bank he looked up at the walls of the dam and moved his 
broad hand over them in one or two places. Then he climbed 
up the bank to the path again, got on to his horse and rode 
back down the path. 
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^he land was in full sunlight when he rode from the 
shade of trees. Below him, the grass still winked 
bright flashes of water but the mist had lifted with 
the sun. The great square house was white and delicate 
against the tawny green and all the trees had long shadows 
lying on the grass before them. The land sloped before him 
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in big, tree-studded folds down to the coastal plain. There 
were humped, slatey white cattle, with long horns, grazing in 
this pasture; and before the house, m the north pasture be- 
yond the great smooth lawn, a big herd of rich brown, 
plump cows, their hides shiny and wet looking, were being 
driven by two black men on mules. Over on his left, m the 
corner of a field that sloped out of sight down the side of the 
ridge, was a windmill for pumping water. The metal vanes 
had a dull glisten in the sun. Out on the coast were two 
powder-blue peaks and between them a wedge of grey flat 
sea. Then, on the side of the red dirt drive leading up to the 
front of his house, he saw a blue car, an old Vauxhall 14, 
parked under the grey, huge-spread ficus berry tree. Roy, he 
told himself. I wonder what he’s doing here at this time? He 
jerked the reins of the head stall and tapped with his heels 
and the big gelding quickened into a soggily drumming can- 
ter across the wet ground. 

In the yard he slid off and Caesar began to go to the stables 
before Tom had taken the reins to lead it. Brandt went across 
the yard and on to the back verandah near the kitchen: the 
hot, still air was heavy with the smell of coffee and baked 
flour. One of the maids, Elvira, met him at the door. 

“Good mornin’. Mass’ Carl,” she said. “Mister Roy came 
when you was out, sah. Him is waiting m the dining-room.” 

“ ’Morning, Elvira,” he said. “Yes, I know. I saw his car 
from up the pasture. Tell Deha he’ll want breakfast.” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“All right. You can bring breakfast in five minutes.” 

He went into the long, dark-panelled corridor which led 
through to the front of the house. 

“Roy,” he called 

“Hullo?” Roy McKenzie called from the dining-room. 

“Come into the bedroom. I’m just going to shave. Have 
you eaten?” 

“Not since last night.” 

“O.K. I’ve told Deha.” 
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He went into his bedroom. The green jalousie shutters had 
been flung wide and the room was full of light. He stripped 
off his shirt and went into the bathroom. 

He was lathering his face when Roy McKenzie came to the 
door. 

“Hi, boy,” Carl said. 

“Hi. How’s things?” 

“Not bad. What are you doing here at this time of day?” 
He was drawing the razor round the hard, full curve of his 
jaw as he spoke and he didn’t look round. 

“I was over at Castleville. Came across last night and 
thought I’d look you up.” 

“Did you come for a case?” 

He heard his friend’s voice hesitate for a second, and then 
Roy said, “Yes.” 

“Good. I was coming up to town to-morrow, myself. 
How long are you staying 5 ” 

“I’ve got to go back to Queenshaven this morning.” 

“Pity. Be with you in a minute.” 

He heard Roy go into the bedroom and the creak as he 
settled into one of the big cane chairs. 

He finished shaving and came out. His square, heavy- 
featured face was glowing with the cold hill water and the 
skin of his dark chest and shoulders was stretched tight, 
elastic and shining, across the great pads of pectoral and del- 
toid muscle. He grinned at Roy who smiled back at him. 

“You make me feel old and decayed.” 

“This is nothing,” Carl told him. “You should see me 
when I’m looking really beautiful.” 

He looked at Roy more closely. The thin face with its 
sharp, powerful bones, its too heavy jaw and curving, big- 
nostrilled nose was tense and restive. Only the broad, fully 
cut lips were smiling: pulled back under the thick, close 
bristles of the black moustache. The widely spaced, small, 
quick eyes were remote from all the pleasantry. 

It must be the case, Carl thought. Thank God I’m not a 
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lawyer. Roy’s small, compact figure was leaning back in the 
big white chair, but not really relaxed in it, he looked as if 
he were poised on the wood, ready to spring up. 

“Come along,” Carl said; he was at his bureau drawer, 
taking out a green cotton shirt, printed with yellow and 
crimso n flowers. “Let’s go and have breakfast and you can 
tell me the news.” 

In the big, high dining-room, where the long, deep-gleam- 
ing mahogany sideboard was bright with silver and crystal, 
Elvira had laid two places on large squares of coarse, starched 
white linen. Two centuries of polish had brought the table 
to a texture where the cloths looked as if they were floating 
on black water. There was grapefruit, cut and cored, with 
clear amber crystals of brown sugar soaking into the pale 
green flesh. While they were eating these, she brought in a 
heavy tray of eggs and ham on a thick, bone-white, blue- 
flowered dish, a big pot of coffee they could smell clear across 
the room, another jug of thick, faintly yellow milk, very 
thin, browned wafers of cassava gleaming wetly with 
patches of half-melted butter and marmalade in a chunky 
crystal dish. On the table before them, on a straw mat, was 
a long dish holding a cold, already cut joint of roast beef. 
There was the bowl of fruit, and a heavy, ugly, blue glass 
vase with yellow and scarlet pomsettias. 

Carl cut into the soft warm yolk of an egg and watched 
Roy. For twenty years, now, very little of importance had 
happened to either of them that the other had not shared in 
or known of; and he knew that sooner or later this morning 
he would hear what was worrying him. 

“It’s a pity you didn’t come before I went out,” he said. 
“I could have shown you the dam.” 

“What dam?” Roy looked up. 

“You haven’t been up for two months. I forgot. We’ve 
built a dam up in the valley. Where the stream broadens.” 

Happily, Carl began to tell him of the experiment. 

“That’s pretty good,” Roy said when he had finished. 
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“But why did you start with a large mesh and make the next 
layers smaller and smaller ? 5 * 

“That way you cut the force of the current gradually. You 
couldn’t build it strong enough otherwise. It wouldn’t last 55 

“It sounds pretty good,” Roy said again. “Remember to 
show me sometime.” 

“We could go up after breakfast if you want to.” 

“I don’t have the time; I’ll have to be going pretty soon.” 

“O.K ,” Carl said, “it’ll keep. At least, I hope it’ll keep 
It stood up to the ram last mght, but I don’t know how it’ll 
do when the seasonal rams start ” 

Roy said nothing. The stiff anxiousness had come back to 
his face He was drinking his coffee too fast. 

After a while Carl said: “I found something on Sunday 
that you might like to see. I was going to bring it up to- 
morrow.” 

“What is it?” 

“One of the old maps Seventeenth century. I was lookmg 
through the old packmg cases m the storeroom and I found 
it in grandfather’s papers.” 

He went out of the room and Roy could hear the pad of 
his sandals going up the corridor, and then returning. 

“Here it is,” Carl was taking a yellowing, folded oblong 
of thick linen out of a rusty leather contamer. “It’s pretty 
good; must be one of the first maps the English made.” 

Spread out on the clear end of the big table, the map was 
about three feet by two. The colours were still very brighf 
and it had been beautifully drawn; the mountains filled m as 
heavy, brown folds and the forests as a number of separate, 
bushy trees. The Caribbean was mtensely blue and studded 
with precisely curling waves. In one corner the legend said, 
in fine Italianate script, “ Ye Hand of Newe Cornwall ( formerlie 
ve Spanishe Hand of Cayuna) inje Caribbean Sea”. 

“This is very good,” said Roy. He had come round and 
was leaning above it with his arms folded on the table. 

“Not bad. There can’t be many like this knocking about.” 
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“It really is a beauty. It even has New Cornwall on it. You 
don’t see many of those ” 

Carl laughed. “Funny how that name never stuck Grand- 
father once told me that they kept on calling Cayuna New 
Cornwall in official documents for nearly twenty years after 
they captured it.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” Roy asked He had 
gone back to his seat. Slouched m his chair on the end of his 
spine, he slowly twirled the heavy, blue-patterned cup round 
and round in its saucer. 

“Well, I’ll get it photographed up m Queenshaven,” Carl 
told him. “Then I think I’ll send it over to Jamaica, to the 
University. It’s the sort of thing they ought to have. That is 
if you don’t want it.” 

“No,” said Roy. “Thanks, though. The University ought 
to have it.” 

“I’ll get you a copy of the photostat.” 

Carl went over to the sideboard He opened one of the 
drawers and took out a new packet of cigarettes. He opened 
it and tapped the stiff, cellophane-covered container till the 
end of a cigarette jerked out. He took one and tossed the 
packet across the room to Roy. Roy absently and neatly 
caught it, one-handed, as it turned above his head. 

“Let’s go outside, Roy.” 

“O.K.” Roy got to his feet, too quickly, too abruptly. “We 
can finish the cigarettes outside and then I’ve got to be going. 
xVe a whole pile of work waiting for me in Queenshaven.” 

“I’ve a lot to do to-day, too,” Carl said. 
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O utside, it was already too hot to walk on the big 
lawn that sloped down to the stone fence, the stone 
fence separating the lawn which was for pleasure 
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from the long grass of the north pasture which was the best 
pasture on the property for fattening. 

They went along the red earth of the drive to the spreading, 
thin-branched Japanese sunflower. Underneath the tree 
there was a low wooden bench and around it were rocks 
filled in with crumbly black loam; the air around the tree 
smelt fresh and very clean because of the ferns planted m 
the loam. Above them the humming birds had begun their 
daylong business of sipping from the flowers; flinging them- 
selves m unbekevable spurts from blossom to blossom or 
hovering in a blur of wings. 

“Have you seen the paper to-day?” Roy asked him. 

“No,” said Carl. “It never gets here before eleven. Why ? ” 

“You saw what’s happened over in St. Pierre?” 

“Hell, yes. I read it yesterday. I meant to ask you about 
that. How did it happen? I thought your friend Etienne was 
pretty well dug in. I never thought they’d stage a revolution 
against him.” 

“It wasn’t a revolution,” Roy said. “It was a war. St. 
Pierre was invaded and the whole business was paid for by 
the people who didn’t like Etienne. The revolutionaries, as 
they call them, came across the border from New Aragon. 
They’ve been training and fitting up over there for months.” 

“I’m sorry, Roy. You thought a lot of Etienne, didn’t 
you ? ” He paused. “What’s going to happen now?” 

“The war’s over. They bombed the whole St. Pierre army 
to hell last night. Caught them on the road up to the passes? 
Eight fighter bombers. Napalm; heavy bombs; rockets. 
Then they came in with incendiaries and machine-guns.” 

“Jesus,” Carl said. 

“The invaders,” Roy went on in a toneless, rapid voice, 
“the invaders came round by sea, their mam army that is, 
and took Port-du-Roi after the town had been strafed.” 

“Jesus!” said Carl again. “Didn’t Etienne’s lot have any- 
thing to put up against the bombers?” 

“Five Curtis fighters and an Anson trainer. Four of the 
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fighters deserted to the invaders yesterday; the other Curtis 
and the Anson were shot down over Port-du-Roi when they 
tried to break up the raid. Etienne’s nephew was flying the 
Curtis.” 

Carl had leant back against the bench, one foot on the 
seat and his arm flung along the back He looked at Roy; at 
the thin, heavy-jawed face which in the soft fight under the 
tree was the colour of ivory, with the blue, sleek stubble 
showing on the cheeks, chin and around the mouth. If Roy 
didn’t shave once in twenty-four hours he always looked 
rough and oddly dangerous. 

“Don’t take it so hard,” Carl said softly “What’s hap- 
pened to Etienne 5 ” 

Roy was feeling in the side pocket of his linen jacket for 
a cigarette. He brought out two and gave one to Carl. “It 
was bound to happen, of course. What St. Pierre was trying 
to do was scaring hell out of some of the big boys They 
were afraid of it spreading. Not only to the independent 
islands, to the colonies too. They were bound to jump on 
it.” 

“I guess so,” Carl said Statements like this from Roy he 
took on trust. 

“What happened to Etienne 5 ” he asked again. “Is he all 
right?” 

“He’s O.K. for the moment ” 

“What’s going to happen to him?” 

**“He’s in hiding,” Roy said. “They’ve indicted him for 
murder. As soon as du Croix set up a provisional govern- 
ment last night, he issued a warrant.” 

“God!” Carl said. “That’s new, isn’t it 5 I mean, they’ve 
always let the deposed President make his break, haven’t 
they?” 

Roy gave him a glance. “Etienne isn’t just another presi- 
dent,” he said. “He’s a revolutionary and a communist, 
which is something different. The boys who have taken over 
don’t intend him to make a come back. They’ve got a 
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bitch of a case against him I can show you the whole thing 
m to-day’s paper if you want. I got a copy about four 
o’clock, just before I drove out here.” 

“Then you weren’t at Castleville last night?” 

“No,” Roy said. “I’m sorry about lying, it was damn 
stupid. I came over to see you.” 

“To talk about Etienne?” 

Roy got up from the bench He was inhaling on the cigar- 
ette m a deep, greedy draw. His neat body m the crumpled 
leather and dust stained linen suit was stiff with nervous- 
ness. He moved over to the rocks and ferns at the foot of the 
tree and broke the top from a long, thick frond which was 
moving m a lazy air current Then he turned round and came 
over quickly and looked down at Carl. 

“I need some help,” he said. 

Carl smiled up at him “I’ve known that all morning. 
What do you want?” 

“It’s for Etienne.” 

“How much?” 

“It’s not money I want,” Roy said. He stopped speaking, 
then went on “Look, I told you Etienne’s in hiding and du 
Croix’s out to get him for murder.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, they have a case, you know. If they get him, he’ll 
swing.” 

Carl sat forward suddenly, putting both feet on the ground 
so that Roy had to fall back a step * 

“You mean,” Carl asked, “that Etienne really is a mur- 
derer? I thought you meant it was a frame-up.” 

“No, he’s not a murderer,” Roy said. “At least what he 
did wasn’t murder. He had to kill a few people when the 
revolution succeeded ten years ago; and a few people have 
been killed since And they’re pinning it on Etienne. They’ve 
got most of his Cabinet already.” 

“What do you want me to do?” Carl asked. 

“Etienne must leave St. Pierre sometime, they’ll pick the 
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place apart, stick by leaf, till they find him. They’ve broad- 
cast a special message to neighbouring islands and to all 
Caribbean governments asking them to hold him for extra- 
dition if he tries to land.” 

“Can they do that?” 

“For murder they can.” 

Carl leant his crossed arms on his knees and looked at the 
ground. 

“What do you want me to do?” he asked again, m a flat, 
heavy voice. 

“I want you to hide Etienne if he comes here,” Roy said. 
He was looking straight into Carl’s eyes 

“You mean when Etienne comes here.” 

Roy smiled. “Yes, when he comes here ” 

“No.” 

“You must. He’s got to come here. And you’re the only 
person who can help us. I’m not asking you to do it for 
the party; I’m asking you to do it for me.” 

Carl got to his feet, His heavy, blunt-featured face was 
slightly flushed 

“You’re the goddam limit,” he said “I’m to hide out a 
man wanted for Christ knows how many murders. Just like 
that If he was a straight political refugee, sure, you know 
I’d do it. Especially someone you wanted me to hide But 
this is different. He’s a murderer.” 

“The people he killed,” said Roy, “had to be killed.” 

* “I know, I know,” Carl said. “We’ve had this before and 
I’ve told you I don’t believe that’s the way to do things. I 
know what sort of people ran St. Pierre before Etienne and 
his party took over, and I know some of the things Etienne 
was trying to do. It still doesn’t make it all right for Etienne 
to commit murder. I’m not getting dragged into it.” 

The two men were facing now: the bull-heavy, gracefully 
moving bigger man, with the ash-blond, long, German 
hair on his thick forearms and the blunt, Negroid nose — 
and the smaller, ivory-pale, wing-nostnlled one who had 
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drawn his lips flat against his teeth: Roy’s month was a pale, 
inflexible scar, and to Carl watching it seemed to cut the 
thin, used face from ear to ear. 

“Listen, Carl,” Roy said. “Listen, please, because I really 
don’t have much time. In St. Pierre, when du Croix ran 
things, fifteen thousand babies died in Port-du-Roi one year 
because they couldn’t get anything to eat three days after 
they were born. That’s how long their mother’s milk usually 
lasted. The sugar companies declared dividends of 51 per 
cent that year. The same year, the unemployed had a protest 
march m Port-du-Roi and the police took the leaders and 
hung them up in the prison from big fish hooks. That was 
the year the two aluminium companies paid the government 
nine million dollars in royalties. . . .” 

“And when your friend Etienne took over,” Carl said, 
“he still couldn’t do without the killing. Not in the same way 
maybe: but he still got rid of anybody who criticized the 
way he ran things.” 

Roy McKenzie swung away from Carl, then with a savage 
abrupt twist he faced him again. He had raised his hands and 
they were clenched and when he turned back it looked as if 
he was going to hit the other man But instead he put one 
hand in his pocket and used the other, slowly, while he talked. 

“Yes,” he said, and his voice was curiously urgent, with a 
note of dispassionate, serious interest. “Yes. A number of 
people were shot. I can’t begin to explain all the reasons. 
Etienne was up against a wall. Du Croix was playing hell 
across the mountains, m New Oragon. And the sugar and 
bauxite people were giving them money. Things weren’t 
pretty m St. Pierre for a while; but the revolution was just 
beginning to build a decent country for most of the people. 
It’ll be hard for du Croix and the old gang to wipe out the 
memory now, and it’ll be easier for the next revolution to 
start. . . . Will you hide Etienne? It won’t be for long. But if 
you don’t, and they catch him here, they’ll send him back.” 

Carl sat on the bench again. Now he too was looking 
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straight into Roy’s eyes. Roy stood still, with his hands deep 
in the pockets of his trousers, the small, neat back and 
shoulders a little bent, the long heavy lashes raised stiffly 
from the small, dark, too-bnght eyes. He’s tired, Carl 
thought, he’s as tired as hell; he looks as if he were going to 
drop. But I can’t help him with this He shouldn’t have 
asked me to do it He smiled gently at Roy 

“Sit down,” he said, “you make me nervous standing 
about like that.” 

Roy sat down. “Will you do it?” 

“You know I can’t,” Carl told him. 

“You’re scared.” 

“That’s not fair. You are trying to use me. You’re using 
the fact that we’ve known each other a long time.” 

“If you’re scared,” Roy said without any passion, with 
leaden, unavoidable emphasis, “say so. Don’t pretend about 
it. I know this could do you a lot of damage.” 

“Stop it, Roy. I’m not taking that even from you.” 

“If you’re not scared then,” Roy said, “it means you think 
Etienne and du Croix are the same kind of people.” 

“No, I don’t,” Carl said. 

“Then help us.” 

“Why me?” Carl leant towards him and said the words in 
a soft shout. 

“Because you have places here where we can hide him. 
Because I can trust you Because all of us in the party will be 
watched as a matter of course until Etienne is captured. And 
because Carl Brandt is one of the wealthiest, most respect- 
able planters in Cayuna and his uncle is the Commissioner 
of Police. Will you do iC” 

“Roy, it isn’t my business. I’ve never taken part in politics 
and that sort of thing. I leave that to people like you. I’m as 
sorry as hell Etienne has lost out in St. Pierre and I hate the 
idea of du Croix and his boys; but you just can’t come along 
and ask me to put up a murderer, just because you say it’s 
important.” 
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“O K.” Roy got up fiom the bench. He rose with the un- 
certain, cautious movements of a very tired man. His face 
was without much expression and the eyes had suddenly 
taken on a flat, cloudy sheen. “O.K., boy. If you won’t, you 
won’t. You were right, I was tiying to use you. Not for me, 
though, and not even for Etienne. But for what Etienne 
means. Etienne isn’t important. It’s only that what he 
knows and what he can do isn’t easily replaced. But I 
can’t stop to explain that now, and anyway you wouldn’t 
understand ” 

He walked out of the shade of the tree. Carl watched him as 
he went briskly down the drive to his car. 

“Roy,” he shouted, and began to run after the small, com- 
pact, white-suited figure. Roy turned and looked at him, 
completely expressionless, as he came up. 

“Yes?” 

“What the hell are you doing?” 

“Going, of course.” 

“Like that?” 

“Yes ” 

“Where shall I call for you to-morrow?” 

“Nowhere.” 

“Why? Are you busy all day?” 

“Yes. But I don’t want to see you anyway. Don’t bother to 
call ” 

“Are you mad?” 

Roy turned and went on walking to his car and Cafl 
reached out a thick arm and closed his heavy, broad hand on 
the soiled linen of Roy’s shoulder. 

“For Christ’s sake,” Carl said, “don’t be such a goddam 
fool.” 

“Let me go,” Roy said. Carl could feel him stiff and 
trembling under his hand 

“You mean to say,” Carl said, “that you’ie just walking 
out like this because I won’t hide Etienne?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Walking out for goocP You mean you and I are finished 
because of that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“I’ve told you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because when you believe the things I believe and have 
to do the sort of work I do, you can only make so many 
concessions to your friends. Sometimes something happens 
and you can’t be friends any moie. That’s all. Now let me 
go, I don’t like this any more than you.” 

“Why hasn’t it made any difference before?” 

Roy smiled briefly 

“I tried to have it both ways, I guess. You; and the work I 
did I suppose I always felt that if something like this ever did 
come up, I could count on you. I could count otijou , I mean. 
I forgot your surroundings or rather I pretended they didn’t 
matter; that you were different. It was damn stupid of me ” 

They had begun to walk to the car because the sun was 
too much for one tired man and another disturbed man to 
stand talking in. And because they had both known each 
other too long and too well to think that this could be talked 
over and shelved without action. 

“You mean,” Carl said, m a slightly bewildered voice, 
“that if I won’t hide Etienne, you’ll leave here thinking I’m 
like du Croud” 

* “Yes.” 

“You must be crazy.” 

Roy’s face was uninterested. They had reached the edge 
of the shadow flung by the big ficus berry tree. There was 
the sound of voices from the pasture beyond the wall, and a 
whip crack came to them, very loud and curling lazily in the 
hot, still air. 

“You know I don’t want anything like that.” 

“Sure.” Roy opened the door of the blue Vauxhall. There 
was a pleasant smell of warm leather from inside the car. 
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Jesus Christ, Carl thought, he means it. He’ll leave just 
like that. 

There was a hollow in his stomach as he thought of Roy 
driving out of the gate, and as he thought of the years they 
had known together going with him 

“When do you want me to put him up ? ” he asked. 

Roy’s face suddenly bunched and stretched in a grin. It 
was a big, face-splitting smile that made him look about 
sixteen. He put his hands on Carl’s shoulders. 

“You big bastard,” he said. “You big, stubborn, stupid 
bastard.” 

“You knew you had me,” Carl said. “Did you really think 
I’d let you go out of here like that ? ” 

“You had me worried.Foraminute I thought youmeantit.” 

“You’re a ” 

“I know You’re not, though; you make up for it.” 

“How did you know so quickly that Etienne was going to 
come here?” Carl asked him. He was looking away from 
Roy as he spoke: looking down across the great sloping 
lawn, across the gentle dip of the broad pasture, over the 
lip of the wide ridge on which the house, lawn and pasture 
stood and which, high up under the foot of the true moun- 
tains, was higher than all the other tree-thick, long-grassed 
ridges and hill slopes between the house and the sea. Over 
the sea, a hundred miles north of the sudden bright bar of 
light which was the blue and white of the shore, was St. 
Pierre, the independent republic where Etienne was hidii% 
and from where he would come. 

“We got the news about one o’clock this morning,” Roy 
told him. “But I don’t want to tell you how. Do you mind ? ” 

“Of course not.” 

“It’s only that it’s safer for the man who brought it. It’s 
not that I don’t trust you.” 

“When’s Etienne coming?” 

“To-morrow night.” 

“You must have been pretty sure of me, eh? You must 
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have been dead sure your bloody Etienne would get bed and 
board.” 

“That’s true,” Roy said. “I knew you’d do it. I’ve been 
sure about you for twenty years.” 

“O.K.,” Carl said. “He’s coming to-morrow, then. 
Where’s he going to land? How are you going to get him up 
here?” 

“I can’t tell you now. I have to do all that in town this 
morning. I can tell you to-night, though. Can you put your 
trip forward and come up to Queenshaven this evening?” 

“Sure. I had to come up to-morrow anyway to see about 
the polo finals and get that map done. I’ll come up this 
evening instead It won’t make any difference.” 

“That’s fine, that’s exactly how I’d want it. I’m glad you’ve 
business m town, that’ll make it look natural.” 

“Come off it, Roy Cayuna isn’t a police state yet. Why the 
hell shouldn’t I come up if I feel like it.” 

Roy laughed. It was a soft laugh, with nervous strain in it. 

“I know,” he said. “I’m being silly. It’s just that your 
Uncle Hector’s going to keep a bright eye on me and any- 
body who might hide Etienne if he comes here. They don’t 
know he is coming, of course.” 

“You hope not.” 

“Brother, you can say that again.” 

“How do you aim to get Etienne out of here ? ” 

Roy sat on the edge of the seat and slid over under the 
driving wheel, lifting his legs over the gear shift. He smiled 
at Carl. 

“I’ll tell you later,” he said. “I’m not sure. It’s one of the 
things I have to see about to-day. Where are you going to 
put him? What’s the best place around here?” 

“In the old woodcutter’s place, I think You remember 
the one where we had the landslide We don’t use it now, 
and there’s the hut Nobody goes there; it’s too difficult.” 

“That sounds fine. I’d like to tell you how much it means, 
your doing this. How much it means to me, that is.” 
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“Forget it,” Carl told him. “I shouldn’t have said no the 
first time.” 

“The damn thing about you,” Roy said, smiling gently, 
“is that you really mean that. Anybody else, me included, 
would say it, but we wouldn’t mean it. When will you be 
up?” 

“About eight, I guess I have to go over to Sheila this 
afternoon; when I’m finished here.” 

“Good. How’s Sheila?” 

“She’s fine She was asking after you the other day. She 
wanted to know when you were coming up again ” 

“She’s a nice girl; I must come up when I’m not so damn 
busy. How are you making out with heri” He looked with 
frank curiosity at Carl. Carl shrugged briefly. 

“Not any different,” Carl said “Everything’s the same as 
it ever was She thinks I play a hell of a game of polo and 
she asks me what to do whenever she’s m trouble with the 
property. She’s a sister to me, to com a phrase.” 

“I don’t get it,” Roy said “You’re ten times the man that 
fool husband of hers is. I know she doesn’t love him, and 
she more than likes you. What’s wrong^” 

Carl said nothing. 

“Have you ever tried to make love to heri” 

“Yes.” 

“What happened?” 

“Nothing.” 

“She doesn’t hold it against you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“I didn’t think so. She’s a good girl. You keep trying. If 
you want to marry her afterwards, I’ll handle the case for 
you as a wedding present.” 

“Thanks, you’re a great little pal all right.” 

Roy grinned again. He looked much less tired than when 
he came, although he was further from his last sleep. His 
face, in spite of the heavy moustache and the quick know- 
ledgeable eyes, had the virginal, intensely curious alertness 
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that can be seen, sometimes, on the faces of thin, unafraid 
adolescents. 

“Close the door,” he said, and as Carl did so, “I’ll see you 
about half-past eight. You better come to my place.” 

They waved briefly at each other and Roy took the car out 
from under the ficus tree and into the drive in a tight, fast, 
reversing circle. He went out of reverse and into second 
very quickly, and had impatiently changed into fourth be- 
fore he was very far down the drive. 

Carl watched the handsome solid old Vauxhall as it was 
taken down the winding drive in abrupt, skilful twists. Too 
fast, he told himself. One day he’ll have to kill himself to 
avoid killing somebody else. He drives so damn well he’ll 
be able to do that, but he goes too fast all the time. 

From his driveway he could look down over the ridged, roll- 
ing land to where, at the top of the coast plain, stood the big 
house of Sheila Pearce. He could see the bright smear of the 
zinc roof showing through the coconut tree tops which at this 
distance looked like the tops of green umbrellas. For a minute 
he looked only at the house, then he looked back at Roy’s car 
which was now out of the gate and going up the road There 
was a lot of dust, thick then thinning out, behind the car. 

I could tell you, he said silently to the car, why she won’t 
have me. I could tell you, but you ought to find out for 
yourself when you can spare the time. His throat felt 
suddenly thick and sour as he turned and went to the wide, 
shallow steps of the verandah. 


H e went straight through the house to his office. 

This was at the back of the house, down the long, 
dark-panelled cool corridor, and built in the 
cornet where the back and side verandah joined. Carl 
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Brandt’s great-grandfather had built it there He had wanted 
a plain, private place where he could be away from his 
women and the guests that had always swarmed at Brandt’s 
Pen; and he had wanted a place where he could smell the 
cooking and overhear the talk of those he employed or 
owned. 

It was a square room, built of cedar planks which had been 
painted only on the outside, to match the rest of the house. 
There was a wide cedar desk, with a mahogany, cane-bot- 
tomed chair before it: the bottom of the chair was per- 
manently sagged by the weight of four generations of big 
men. There were two other similar chairs in the room and a 
worn, treacherously holed coconut mat just inside the door. 
About fifty books on law, agriculture and surveying were on 
some rough shelves around the walls, or stood in dusty piles 
on the floor beneath the shelves. Most of the books were 
bound in limp, greying leather and the tooled gilt of their 
titles was fading; but some of them were modern and still had 
their dust covers. In one corner there was a big curve-topped 
tin chest giving off a strong smell of camphor and which was 
full of old papers. Near this was a pile of surveying instru- 
ments: a theodolite: a tape in a coarse-stitched, brass- 
centred leather drum, a big compass in a leather case, a plane 
table, a pole for marking levels, and a plumb line on a big 
tripod. On one of the chairs there was an Ivor-Johnson 
1 2-bore, disassembled, in its case: any room which a Brandt 
man used a lot almost always acquired, as a more or leSs 
permanent part of the furnishings, a gun, or a saddle, or a 
piece of harness. 

Carl went to his desk and sat down, picking up the top 
letter from the thin pile held down by the ugly, brass elephant 
paper-weight which hadn’t been polished for a hundred 
years. The letter was from a man in Venezuela who wanted 
to buy a bull and some cows which would improve his own 
herd and give him more weight in a tropical climate. This 
was the problem which people who raised cattle south of 
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Cancer were always fighting: how to keep beef on the mixed 
Angus and shorthorn stock in a climate that never had any 
spring or autumn but only wet and dry and steady, lather- 
producing sun. Carl Brandt’s herd with its infusion of 
Indian stock was one of those which had almost nearly 
solved the problem. 

He answered the letter, writing it in careful, punctilious 
Spamsh. When he had finished it he read it again. He spoke 
Spanish pretty well, but there was always something you 
found out later that should have been put a little differently. 

Then he wrote to a firm m Barbados which made cattle 
cake out of sugar-cane trash. This was a different sort of 
letter because he knew the man who ran the firm. After this 
he answered the third letter m the pile, which was from a 
Canadian lawyer asking for an interview. The lawyer re- 
presented a company who wanted to buy five hundred acres 
of Carl Brandt’s land because they thought there was bauxite 
under the grass. The lawyer suggested tentatively that there 
was a great deal of money in it for Carl Brandt Carl said 
that he didn’t think he wanted to sell just now, that the 
organization of his property at the moment wouldn’t permit 
any other operations without inconvenience. He had written 
four such letters to the same company during the past two 
years. 

Only once during the morning did he think any more 
about Etienne and of the place where he was going to hide 
hifn. 

By eleven o’clock he had written five letters and made 
rough notes for the programme of the polo finals after- 
noon. 

While he was sealing and addressing the fifth letter, Elvira 
came m with the morning’s mail, the newspaper and a big 
pint glass of milky looking soursop drink with clear, sharp 
edges of ice chinking against the glass at the top. This was 
something that was done on all the mornings he worked in 
his office. 



She put down the tray and left the room m a hurried, 
anxious scuttle, not lifting her eyes and looking around with 
oblique, hasty glances. 

This, too, was part of a pattern. The Brandt men when the 
office was built had begun a war with all the women, wives, 
daughters, sisters and servants of Brandt’s Pen. It was a 
formal, half-declared but constant action, with no compro- 
mise. The issue was whether the office should be cleaned and 
tidied to match the ordered, gleaming luxury of the rest of 
the house. It was a struggle turning on the relative strengths 
of both sides. Sometimes there would be too many women 
in the house and the place would be swept, polished, 
trimmed, full of flowers, almost uninhabitable as a place of 
work. This occurred, too, even when the sides were numeri- 
cally a rough match, but when there was some fanatical, 
utterly devoted cleaner and tidier in the women’s camp. 
Then the fortunes would turn, and a great warrior for the 
tidiers would die or leave to get married, and the Brandt 
men m occupation would reduce the office, m a frenzy of 
liberation and happiness, to the state it was m now and no 
woman in the house was supposed even to open the door 
except on certain strict conditions of a moment’s service. At 
those times, the women of the house had a real fear and 
guilt about entering the office This was how matters stood 
at present: but it was a very recent state. Just before Elvira, 
who was poor material as a shock trooper, there had been 
Louise, one of the fiercest, most tireless tidiers m Cafl’s 
memory. He had been hopelessly defeated m every major 
battle and every casual skirmish with her, and when she left 
to go up to Queenshaven to marry his uncle’s chauffeur, 
Carl had taken two weeks to get used to the idea that the 
office was now his. He still, occasionally, had a bad moment 
when he thought that she might come back one day. 

He picked up the letters from the tray and fanned them to 
see what he had got and put them on his desk. He took a 
cigarette from his shirt pocket, fumbling it loose without 
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taking out the pack. He removed the little muslin, covei with 
its edge of glass bead weights from the tumbler, and as he 
opened the paper he took a long drink from the cold, thick, 
sour-sweet drink. 

It was all in the paper as Roy had told him Front page, 
headlines and four half columns of news about the taking of 
Port-du-Roi and the short air fight and the murder charge 
against Etienne. Sipping his drink and smoking, he read it 
all. There was a large picture of Etienne on the front page, 
too: a good picture, carefully printed, showing the flat, 
broad, slightly tilt-eyed black face, the short, stubby nose, 
the close-cut, coarse hair and the neat, bristly moustache that 
grew down on either side of the thick sensitive mouth to the 
tufted beard that fringed the round jaw and chin. It was a 
newspaper photograph, so you couldn’t tell much about the 
eyes. He didn’t look his age, which was given as fifty. 

He leant back in the chair and smoked, lookmg at the pic- 
ture and thinking of Roy and himself and how it had been 
this morning. Outside, Mae, one of the maids, was feeding 
the fowls: he could hear the sweet thick voice calling, cc Chi- 
chi-chi-chi-chi! Come fowl' Come fowl 1 ” and he could pic- 
ture the white drift of fine, grated coconut meat, arcing 
through the air as she threw it. Deha was telling Ralph, one 
of the yard boys, a long story of the hideous consequences 
which had overtaken a nephew of hers who had gone with 
women before he was married. Deha was very religious and 
she had lost a son when he was about Ralph’s age and Ralph 
was sexually one of the most enviably endowed males on 
Brandt’s Pen, so there was a maternal as well as evangehcal 
warmth to Deha’s voice. Tom was in the stables, because 
Carl heard him at the stable door, once, saying something in 
an exasperated, sarcastic tone to his little brother who helped 
with the horses. There were a lot of other noises, too, faint, 
busy, organized, from the pastures and drifting down on the 
mountain breeze from the pen. He did not hsten to these. 
They were simply pait of the day and he could have told as 
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quickly if one of those sounds went wtong as he could if the 
oxygen in the room were suddenly to disappear. 

It was really hot now, with the sun climbing to the top of 
a pale, hard sky. There was the midday feeling of stillness, 
the slowing down and rest. Carl Brandt went out of his 
study and into the wide drawing room with its bright mats 
and crisp, flowered slip covers and dark, cool-looking floor 
and the seven, wide open french windows looking out on to 
the broad verandah and big trees and the lawns. He went to 
a cabinet and took out a bottle of rum and called out for one 
of the maids to bring him some ice and water. When this 
came he mixed a drink and sat in a big, low-slung, wooden 
chair on the verandah, looking out over the lawn. He 
scarcely ever acknowledged it to himself, but he was often 
a very lonely man. 


5 

B y twelve o’clock, in Queenshaven, the tar on the roads 
had ribbed tyre marks in it and the iron railings out- 
side the Government buildings were too hot for a 
man to lean against. The fans were going in all the offices 
and the breeze coming down from the mountains was raising 
little flurries of dust at every corner. There was a lot of sweat 
and greasy shine on the faces you passed and shirts "or 
dresses had big damp patches at the armpits and in the long- 
hollows of the spine. The trees, even the big Royal palms 
outside Government buildings, looked limp and sluggish and 
the leaves were grey with dust. Everywhere there was a 
smell of gutters and if you tried to look up, even to roof 
level, your eyes watered with the white glare. 

Roy McKenzie saw his last client for the morning at about 
ten to twelve. He had tried to persuade the man not to take 
his brother into court over the non-delivery of some bottles 
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which he, the client, used in his preserves business. It had 
been obvious that the man’s brother hadn’t done what he 
should to deliver the bottles, but Roy had thought that if he 
could get both of them in the office he would be able to 
arrange something. The client had promised to think it over 
and had left looking disappointed. Roy knew that it would 
be a fight in the man between the passion for litigation and 
a fear of losing money. He didn’t think that brotherly feeling 
would come into it much. 

His office was high and square, with green-painted walls, 
a dark, highly-polished floor of thin boards and a tall, glass- 
fronted case of fat books. There were three plain, upright 
chairs and an old comfortable roll-top desk. A telephone 
stood on a little table beside his roundbacked swivel 
chair. 

Roy swung his chair on its metal spine and put his feet on 
the corner of the desk. He stared through the window on to 
the harsh, blistering mirror of a zinc roof Tilting back m 
the chair he closed his eyes. In the outer office he could hear 
his two clerks and the stenographers getting ready to go for 
lunch. The boy who was articled to him had already gone 

The door opened, and because the person hadn’t knocked 
and because of the step, he knew it was Linda Hu-Sen, his 
secretary. She came across the room and leaned her arms on 
the front of the roll-top desk and looked at him Still leaning 
back, Roy opened one eye and looked at her and said, “Hi!” 

•Hi!” she said. “Tired?” 

Roy nodded and heaved his feet off the desk and swung 
the chair round straight and looked at her. 

She was a short, very dark, Chinese girl, with the elegant, 
delicate stockiness that only her race show. She was a very 
good secretary and knew almost as much law as Roy himself. 
She was excellent at handling women clients who were hav- 
ing trouble with their men and got hysterical or loudly sad 
in the office. Once Roy and she had been lovers. But that was 
over. They had quarrelled and made up, quarrelled again 
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and made up again before they had accepted the fact that it 
was over. Then they had been embarrassed, and finally they 
had built that sort of friendship which is only possible to a 
man and woman who have been lovers and ceased to be 
lovers without too much bitterness, 

“I saw Mason,” she said now. “He saw the man we want. 
He’s the carpenter on that French boat at Number Three 
His name is Lauront and he’ll meet you m the Spanish Jar in 
an hour.” 

“Good,” said Roy. “Thanks, Lin; you and Mason did a 
good job.” 

“I wish it was over,” she said. “I’m not made for this sort 
of stuff.” 

Roy smiled. “Me neither,” he said. “It’s like one of those 
things you read about but that never really happen.” 

“What’ll happen if they find ouff” 

Roy shrugged. “Nothing much to us, personally,” he said. 
“A short term, at most. They’ll ban the party, though. 
They’ve been wanting to do that and it’ll be the excuse 
they’re looking for.” 

“Is it worth the nsk^” 

“Etienne says so, and the party m St. Pierre. They ought 
to know I think so, myself.” 

“Me too, but I wish it was over.” 

Roy nodded. “We were lucky,” he said. “Luck’s really with 
us. Having that sailor to take the message and having Carl’s 
place to hide him out till the ship passes next week. All hick 
We could never have hidden him in town.” 

“How did Carl take it?” she asked. 

“It was bad at first. But I expected that. It’s all right now, 
though.” 

She sat down on the chair that was nearest the desk and 
pulled her dress up over her round knees and half way up 
the plump shapely thighs. She pulled the front of her lace 
fronted cotton blouse away from her chest with one finger 
and blew down between the flesh and the cloth. 
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ic CarPs a nice, nice man/ 5 she said “If he ever becomes 
politically conscious he’ll be a knock-out.” 

They smiled at each other Then Roy looked serious and 
said: “Sometimes I wonder if it isn’t a mistake for me to like 
him so much Some day we might — we just might — find 
ourselves fighting on opposite sides ” 

They were silent for a moment, and then Linda said. 
“You’d better get some money. Just m case. Get it from 
your own account ” 

“Yes,” he said 
“Fifty pounds enough^” 

“That should be plenty ” 

“It’s going to be all right, isn’t it ? You’re not worrying 
about it and not saying^ 5 ” 

“No,” he told her. “I was worried last night when it came 
all m a rush. It’s all right now, though We only have to go 
careful.” 

“You’ll call off the demonstration?” 

“The one for Sunday^ Yes, that’ll have to go. We 
couldn’t risk one of us getting into trouble before Etienne 
gets away.” 

“How are you going to explain iY” 

“I’ll think of something,” he said “You think about it, 
too, while I’m out. I can’t think about it now.” 

“I’ll be glad when he’s out of this,” she said. 

“So will he So will I Stop worrying, Lin ” 

§he went back to her seat. Roy In a cigarette and sprawled 
across his desk smoking, propping his head on a hand held 
open against his face, his elbow jammed against the raised 
ledge of the desk surface. 

When he had finished his cigarette he got to his feet 
“I’d better go and see this sailor,” he said “How’ll I 
know hiuff” 

“Mason said he was short and fair. He’ll be wearing a blue 
shirt and a black beret. There’ll be a boy with him.” 

“Oh hell!” Roy said irritably. “The Spanish Jar’ll be full 
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of sailors this time of the day. What’s the name of his ship?” 

“The Anjou 

“O.K. If I don’t spot him I’ll ask one of the boys talking 
French.” 

“Yes, that’s a good idea,” she said “Have you eaten ? ” 

“I ate at Carl’s this morning.” 

“You eat at the Jar. Get a couple of patties and some 
milk. You heaY” 

“O.K. O K. I’ll get something.” 

“Eat before you drink, mind. Don’t go drinking up a lot 
of rum on an empty stomach.” 

“Jesus!” Roy said. He was taking his coat from the hanger 
on the door hook. “I’m up to my ears in all sorts of illegal 
intrigue and all you can think about is whether I’ve eaten.” 

“You’d look nice,” she said, “intriguing with an ulcer.” 

He made a rude gesture at her and left the office. He passed 
through the outer office and through the little swing gate in 
the waist-high railings, down the narrow stairs with their 
musty smell of law books coming from the outer offices and 
out into the harsh, overwhelming glare of the one o’clock 
sun. 

He turned down the street outside his office and began to 
walk along the dirt-crusted, cracked pavement to the water- 
front. There was a chemist’s shop on the corner across from 
his office and he went in and bought a benzedrine inhaler: 
the sort one uses for colds. After buying it, he stood at the 
door in the shade, sniffing at the white cylinder to clear the 
tiredness from his head and looking at the city. The dingy 
square-frame houses, with the plaster peeling from the walls 
and the green shutters caked with dust, looked frail in the 
white heat of the great sun. And the tin roofs gave every- 
thing a hurried, temporary appearance. He glanced at his 
watch and walked on down the street. At the end of the 
street he could see the harbour: the water by the shore near 
the wharves and the big warehouses was dull and heavy, but 
out in the stream it was suddenly a glittering, lively mirror, 
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with a blue glow beneath the brightness. There was a heat 
haze over the low, fuzzy, green strip of the Barricades which 
shut m the harbour. 

This is a good place, he told himself walking along. And 
if I’m lucky I might live long enough to see a city here in- 
stead of this. That would be nice. A good city, white and 
green with plenty of trees and red roofs and coloured door- 
ways and walls. It would have to be something, though, to 
match this light. Something between Rio and Palermo. 

He was past the offices now, and walking quickly because 
he had suddenly remembered that he wanted to eat before 
he talked to the sailor. He was m that part of the city between 
the uptown offices and the warehouses, shipping offices and 
bars of the waterfront. The air was loud with the sound of 
bicycle bells and motor horns because it was a narrow street, 
built for buggies, and never intended for this sort of traffic. 
As Roy looked around him, eyes squinting against the fierce 
beating glare, at the sun-pohshed skins and gracefully mov- 
ing limbs, he felt very happy. It was a sudden happiness 
which came to him occasionally and gratuitously, like the 
momentary glow from the first drink. A mixture of intimacy, 
familiarity and love, it was something he had never felt in 
any of the other cities he had been happy in. Whenever it 
happened, it seemed to affirm that this was the place where 
he ought to be: the one place where he could, completely, 
share and suffer and grow with the people and things around 
him. 

Stop that, he told himself as he turned off the street into 
a lane where the gutters left only a thin strip of dry tar on 
the crown of the road. You’ve had your ration for to-day. 
When he turned down the narrow street that led to the 
Spanish Jar, he was thinking of what he would do if his 
present plan failed: turning over and rejecting half a dozen 
schemes in turn. Each one as it was measured and thrown 
out, he was able to dismiss absolutely from his mind. 
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^ I ’he Spanish Jai was a long, low-slung, narrow 
I building on a corner about fifty yards from the 

-ZL- water. It was a good bar and all sorts of men came 
to it, stevedores, clerks, sailors, even tourists if they were 
with someone who knew a good bar. 

Roy McKenzie approached it, walking past the big, steel- 
shuttered, concrete front of the Mendoza Ltd. warehouse. 
There was a hot, sweet smell of rum, pimento and sugar 
coming from the open door of the waiehouse that was al- 
most like a solid body m the stuffy air It didn’t go too badly 
with the smell of the gutters and the salty pungence from the 
harbour. There isn’t another smell like this anywhere, Roy 
thought This is our own special brand. He grinned to him- 
self. There were a lot of men squatting on the gritty side- 
walk under the shade of the overhanging roof. Some of them 
were pretty ragged because they weren’t working, but the 
others, those with overdeveloped, muscle-ridged forearms 
or big, full necks and shoulders, were the draymen and 
stevedores from the wharves There was a flat dray, with iron 
rimmed wheels and open sides and rope-work flooring, 
standing outside the doorway of the Mendoza’s warehouse. 
It was dusted with flour from its last haul before lunch, and 
the huge, sulky looking mule in the shafts had white flour 
dust all over its haunches and tail. At the end of the street, by 
the breakwater, four crows with raw red necks and dull 
black feathers were ripping up a dead dog: you could 
imagine the hard, lifeless sinews tearing like calico as the 
yellow, powerful beaks tugged ecstatically at the fly-blown 
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meat. Roy pushed on the spring-hmged half doors of the 
Spanish Jar and went into the bar. 

Inside it was all dark glimmering wood and a bright bank 
of glasses behind the long bar. There were four electric fans 
hanging from the ceiling and they made it cool and gentle 
after the fierce whiteness outside. There were four neatly 
shitted brown men and a white man at one end of the bar 
and a group of white sailors in the middle of it. Two cus- 
toms officers were at one of the tables with their big helmets 
on the table next to the glasses. They were drinking beer and 
Roy nodded to them and they waved at him. He went to the 
bar and smiled at the huge, shapeless, strong-faced Chinese 
woman who came up. Her bright cotton dress was dark with 
sweat under the arms and there were small drops caught m 
the scattered hairs on her top lip and under her chin. 

“Hello, Mrs. Ching.” Roy took her soft, powerful hand. 
“How’s things?” 

“Mr. MacKenzie, sir. We haven’t seen you in a long time.” 
She was smiling at him and held his hand. 

“No,” he said. “I haven’t been down much since the 
wharf strike I’ve been pretty busy.” 

She let go his hand. “You work too hard, Mr. McKenzie. 
Business good?” 

“Pretty fair, Mrs. Ching. How’s with you?” 

“Can’t complain. What would you like, sir?” 

He ordered two meat patties and a half-pint of milk and a 
bottle of beer. While she was getting the patties out of the 
tin box which had a plate of red coals in the slot beneath the 
safe, he went over to a table in the far corner. 

In a few minutes one of the barmaids came over with the 
flaky, golden-crusted patties on a plate and a brown, damp 
bottle of beer, with the glass up-ended over the neck of the 
bottle. 

“Miss’ Ching send out for the milk, sah. It soon come.” 

“All right,” Roy told her. “There’s no hurry.” 

He broke the patties with the fork to let them cool, and 
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looked around. He didn’t think the sailor he wanted was m 
yet. When his milk came he drank it slowly and ate the 
patties which were rich and hot with red pepper. Then he 
poured half a glass of beer and lit a cigarette. 

He had nearly finished it when Mason from the Customs, 
the man Linda had seen that morning, and two sailors came 
in. Mason was a tall, knob-headed man, the colour of 
Turkish tobacco, and he looked thin and lofty against the 
two sailors. Both the men with him were short and fair, and 
both were dressed in clean blue shirts and blue trousers. 
One of them, the elder, was bearing a faded black beret. The 
younger one, whose face had the slightly lumpy, unfinished 
look of adolescence, was carrying a white drill jacket slung 
over his arm. They were both wearing blue canvas espa- 
drtlles . Anywhere else in the city they would have looked 
exotic and alien; here on the waterfront they fitted. 

They sat down at the table next to Roy. Mason lifted his 
hand in greeting, and Roy said, “Hello, Dick.” Then Mason 
sat down. He and the sailors were speaking English, but 
the sailors were having difficulty with it, and Roy knew that 
Mason spoke no French. 

It’s a pity, he thought as he listened to the laboured con- 
versation at the next table. Being on the waterfront the way 
he is. Mason should have French or Spanish. I wonder if he 
could learn one of them? I must suggest it to him next time 
I see him. It could be useful. 

At the next table, the young sailor, evidently an enthusiast 
for six-day bicycle tours, was trying to explain them. Every 
so often the words would fail him and they would gesture 
at each other. They were both drinking beer, but the older 
man was drinking rum and ginger 

After a while Mason finished his beer and got up, putting 
on his big helmet. It looked like a whitewashed coal-scuttle 
stuck on the knob of a bed-post He and Roy nodded to each 
other and smiled. Mason left, stopping at the bar to pay for 
the drinks. The talk from the other people in the room came 
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id fragmented murmurs. Roy took out his benzedrine in- 
haler and sniffed it. He felt that the grittiness had gone from 
underneath his eyelids. Outside, the drays had begun to 
roll again after lunch; they made a clattering thunder down 
the lane to the wharf. 

“Will you and your comrade join me in a drink, sir?” he 
asked the older man. He spoke in French. It was a long time 
since he had used it. Not since he had gone to St. Pierre a 
year before. He was pleased with the sound of it, as he 
always was when he spoke it, and he was glad that he was 
speaking it well. You can break English, he thought, and 
mispronounce it, and still sound romantic, but bad French 
only sounds illiterate. 

The older sailor looked pleased, too, and relieved. 

“You speak French well, sir,” he said. 

Roy got up and sat down at their table. He signalled for 
one of the girls behind the bar. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I do not speak it much now. But 
I have lived m France.” 

“You have lived m France^ 1 ” He’s really pleased now, 
Roy thought. The waitress came up. She was scratching her 
head and rapping the big round tray gently against her thin 
leg. 

“What will you have to drink?” Roy asked them. 

“I will have rum with ginger,” the older man said, “and 
will you order beer for my comrade.” Roy ordered these 
and a rum and ginger for himself. 

The boy smiled. “He will not allow me to drink rum 
during the day,” he said. “Only at night, and then only a 
little. He says it is bad. But he drinks it.” 

“It is because I feel responsible,” the older sailor said. 
“For young men, in this heat, rum can be bad. For me it is 
different. My stomach and I know each other,” He had 
settled himself in the chair, sitting very straight, with the 
stubby hands clasped. There was an air of assurance about 
him. 
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“It is better to be careful,” Roy told him. “Especially 
when the drink is not of your country.” 

“Exactly what I tell him,” the older sailor said “What 
your own country produces must find something in you to 
agree with, if you don’t commit excess. But in a strange 
place, have care until you know your stomach. Like me ” He 
slapped his flat, firm belly and laughed at the two of them. 
There was a mesh of fine, deep, weather wrinkles round the 
pale, clear blue eyes when he laughed. Quite suddenly and 
easily, he had relaxed. He was eager and compelling, looking 
at the two younger men with bright, interested eyes. 

The waitress came back with a sweating brown bottle of 
beer and two glasses with the rum pale around chunks of 
ice. She put these on the table before them and put a small 
bottle of ginger-ale in the middle, opening it one-handed as 
she did so with the opener held in her right palm. 

Roy poured a little of the ginger into his companion’s 
glass and a little more into his own The boy poured his 
beer but didn’t tilt his glass enough, so there was a sudden 
froth that mounted to the brim before the glass was half full. 

“I like this rum,” the older sailor said “It is not as good as 
the rum of Martinique or Barbados, but it is very good ” He 
sipped his drink slowly and carefully. 

“Good,” Roy said. “The beer is not veiy good but I am 
glad you like the rum. Have you ever called here before?” 

“No. The other islands, yes. But never Cayuna.” He was 
looking about him as he spoke, the wrinkle-meshed eyes and 
the shapely head moving slowly m a calm, thorough ex- 
ploration. 

“It is very poor here, yes?” the boy, Andre, said. “I do 
not like seeing the things we see m these ports. In France 
we have many poor, but not like here.” 

“What do you expect to see^” the older man said roughly. 
“You are a comrade. They are the leasons for revolutions.” 

He turned to Roy, “What is your name, comrade?” 

“McKenzie. Roy McKenzie.” 
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“I am Paul. And he, I told you, is Andre.” 

They shook hands across the table. 

“The comrade who brought us here,” Paul continued, 
“said that you had work for us to do I did not understand 
very well. I know German and Spanish and a little Swedish, 
but no English.” 

“You have heard of what happened in St. Pierre?” 

“Only from the ship’s wireless ” 

Roy told him the details. Paul nodded when he was 
finished 

“It was to be expected We called at Port-du-Roi two 
years ago They had made a good start. It was a better place 
than here. What do you wish me to do- 5 ” He was holding 
his drink between his hands and the short, spare-fleshed 
body was still The face was calm and watchful. 

“Last night,” Roy said, “the comrade you know from the 
wharf, the man who brought you here, told us that your 
ship leaves here for Panama.” 

“Yes. We leave to-night.” 

“There is a Polish ship coming into the Canal m two days. 
Maybe a little before, but it will arrange to wait. Can you get 
a message to it for us?” 

“Certainly. What is the name ? ” 

“The Kosciusko. They should have received word last 
night, or they’ll receive it when they get to Panama, that 
Etienne will need help to get away But they won’t know 
\frhen or where. It had to be arranged by the party here. And 
I could only do that this morning.” 

“I understand.” 

“The Kosciusko is not calling at Cayuna, but it is passing 
north of here next week. Will you say to whoever is politi- 
cally responsible on the ship that we will have Etienne 
twelve miles dead north of Colombus Head at twelve-thirty 
m the morning of whatever day they pass Cayuna. It will be 
easy to get the information on that point, but they must 
arranga it that we can take him out in the dark. Can you do it?” 
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“If the Kosciusko is in the Canal I can do it. Are you sure 
that it has been arranged with them?” 

“So we were told. The arrangements were not made by us 
but by comrades in other countries. Our work is only to 
hide Etienne and get him away.” 

“Is there no danger in this for you?” 

“No,” Roy told him. “The people here know me, and 
they know I would hide Etienne. But if we are careful they 
will never know that he has even been here They will be 
watching for him, of course, but no more than anywhere 
else in the Caribbean. No, the danger is all for Etienne if he 
is caught.” 

“Your worst time, of course,” Paul said, calmly, matter- 
of-factly, “is while he is here. You have a good place for 
him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good. I wish you luck. You and your party and Etienne.” 
He finished his drink with the same slow consideration, put 
the glass on the table 

There was an explosion of laughter from the five clerks at 
the bar. One of them was not laughing but had the smug, 
delivered smile of a man who has just told an obscene joke. 
Paul gestured to them with a blunt thumb. 

“That's good,” he said. “That's one of the good things 
about your country.” 

“What?” Roy followed the direction of his finger. 

“The four black men and the white one, all drinking to- 
gether.” 

“It’s one of the best things,” Roy said. He smiled and 
jerked his head at the five men. “It must have been a good 
joke.” 

They had another round of drinks and drank them slowly. 
When they had finished Paul rose and held out his stubby, 
competent hand. 

“Good-bye, comrade,” he said. “Good luck once more,” 

“Thank you. Will you be coming here again?” 
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“Perhaps. It is possible.” 

“Then I will see you ” 

“Naturally.” 

He shook Andre’s hand and the men walked across the 
floor, moving with an unmistakable, easy-balanced sailor’s 
swing. The doors closed behind them and the last he saw 
of them was the black beret. He looked around the room. 
The people in the bar, except for the five clerks who were 
making a party of it, had all changed while he was talking to 
Paul and Andre. 

He went over to the long bar and paid for the drinks, 
then he went out into the street. His watch said twenty-past 
two. It was hotter, now, than at one o’clock. Hot with the 
accumulated heat of several hours’ refraction from zinc and 
white-washed concrete; the wind from the blue hills north 
of the town had dropped. The harbour was like a basin full 
of flashing liquid metal and when he tried to look at the sun 
it seemed to swell slowly and fall on him. People in the 
street were shinier and more listless than before lunch, and 
he could smell the day’s sweat from their clothes if he passed 
too near them on the sidewalk. 

He went slowly uptown to Queen Street, the mam street 
of the capital, and drew fifty pounds from his account with 
the Colonial Bank. He didn’t think he would need the 
money, but he knew that m a thing like this not having 
money ready might spoil it all. 

Halfway up Queen Street, near the sprawling, white 
Government buildings, he saw a tall paunchy man standing 
in the cool, shaded doorway of a store. The man was dressed 
in a crisp white shirt and a silk tie with the discreet colours 
of a good club on it. He was wearing a soft, smooth pair of 
grey gabardines and there was an expensive alhgator-hide 
belt round the big stomach. The sign above the man’s head, 
over the door lintel and under the bright awning, said 
McKenzie's Furniture . There were two windows on either 
side of the tall plump man, with good furniture smoothly 
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gleaming behind the plate-glass. The man in the doorway 
was Roy’s father. 

Roy sucked his teeth in a slight twinge of annoyance. For 
a moment he thought of turning back before the other man 
saw him, and of going across to his office by a side road. 
Then he walked on. The tall plump man smiled as he came 
abreast of the doorway. 

“Roy,” he said. “What are you doing over in this side of 
town? Isn’t it a scorcher, eh?” 

“Hello, sir,” Roy said. “Yes, it is. Had a good day?” 

He looked with embarrassment into the plump folds of 
his father’s face. Oh hell, he thought, I should have gone 
round the other way He would be standing at the door just 
as I passed. I’ll have to give him five minutes. Five minutes 
of nothing It’s always worse when we’re alone. 

Until he was twelve years old Roy had accepted the sleek, 
self-indulgent man who was his father in the way that any 
child does, as part of the unquestionable order of nature. 
They had never played or done anything together since Roy 
was five and his father used to drive him up to the Botanical 
Gardens on Sunday afternoons to hear the military band. 
They had treated each other kindly, and on Roy’s part 
respectfully. But when Roy tried to think of him, the pic- 
tures that came most readily to his mind were of a soft, 
curve-stomached, remote body reading a newspaper in one 
corner of the big verandah, or a petulant voice complaining 
about money and food, or a bridge game with three other 
men who all looked very like him, talking of things which 
were boring and incomprehensible. There was also a picture 
of Christmas and birthday jollity and playfulness that began 
awkwardly, grew quickly to a point of carefully ignored 
strain which was near hysteria, and ended in mutual, bottom- 
less relief. 

At twelve, he had gone to Brandt’s Pen for the first time 
and seen Arthur Brandt, Carl’s father. To Roy, this man 
whose body had felt hard and huge and wonderful as the body 
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of a great horse, who could shoot the stem of a mango at 
the top of a tree without touching the fruit, who seemed to 
cover about six feet with every loping stride, had been some- 
thing new. An aura of tremendous and controlled physical 
force had come from him that made even the prospect of his 
company raise a thick excitement m the boy’s stomach. Even 
his roaring bad temper when you rode a horse badly or 
carried a gun dangerously had not frightened. You under- 
stood them completely as things which must be learnt. And 
no one, certainly no boy, could come within sound of that 
deep, happy voice without wishing to share m whatever 
Arthur Brandt was doing. He had lived on a level of physical 
efficiency and sensation, with no problems except teaching 
his son to do certain things so well that he would be able to 
enjoy them. And when his son’s friend came into Hs simple 
picture, he had taught him, too, with the same unthinking 
love and carefulness. 

“You weren’t home last night,” Mr. McKenzie said, 
looking at Roy with timid, groping fondness. 

“No, sir,” Roy said. “I had to go over to the north coast 
on business. I left a note for mother ” 

“You couldn’t have slept much,” his father said “You 
look tired.” 

“I stayed with Carl,” Roy said. His face was getting stiff 
and twitchy from trying to smile naturally. 

“How is Carl?” Mr McKenzie’s dull, incurious eyes had 
brightened. Roy’s friendship with the old, socially distin- 
guished Brandt family was one of the few things about his 
son that did not make him uneasy. 

“Oh, he’s well,” Roy said. “Look, sir, I must go now. I 
only sneaked out to go to the bank. I’ve a lot of work wait- 
ing for me.” 

“Of course, of course, my boy. See you to-night at 
supper.” 

“Yes, sir,” Roy said, turning away. 

The elder McKenzie watched his son’s brisk, compactly 
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functional body go up the street in the bright sun. The old 
man’s soft face was troubled. He looked like a large, broad- 
faced fish that has sensed a change in the climate of its tank. 


7 

^f^his was Friday; and every Friday afternoon Carl 
I took one of his ponies over to Sheila Pearce and 
coached her in polo He didn’t approve very much 
of women playing polo, and his father would have thought 
it ridiculous, but Sheila had begun to play two years ago, at 
the time Carl was falling in love with her. She had persuaded 
several of the other property wives and sisters for miles 
around to take it up and the idea was spreading. There was 
talk now of having a Ladies’ Cup, and Carl Brandt as presi- 
dent of the All Island Polo Association was going to propose 
it at the next general meeting He did not like to see women 
playing this game because it was a dangerous sport that to be 
done really well required certain physical qualities women 
did not have as completely as men; and the better you played 
it the greater became the possible risk. But he had given in. 
And to reduce the danger he had spent a great deal of time 
teaching the game as well as he knew. 

It was a good afternoon, now; the freshness had cohie 
back into the day and there were some small, shining puffs 
of cloud. The hills looked cool, with vivid splashes of yellow 
and crimson among the green bush. Coming out of the foot- 
hills, the coast plain was suddenly packed, rich and bright, 
with bananas and coconuts, and he knew it was going to be 
a good year. When he drove across the bridge he could see 
the river, brown and tilted, and running over big grey rocks 
like bathing elephants, and the trees bent above the river 
with the leaves glossy in the hard light. 
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He was driving the big black Humber he had imported 
from England the year before. Tom, the coolie man, was 
driving the jeep behind him. The jeep was towing a horse- 
box he had made himself that year: it was a good box, with 
spring blades and pneumatic tyres, and he was proud of how 
well he had made it. Jamshid, the oldest and cleverest of his 
pomes, was inside it. 

For him, this time was the best and happiest of the week. 
These hours when Sheila relied on him and surrendered 
freely all her energy and judgement to his guidance. He 
knew it to be a substitute for the thing he wanted and could 
not achieve, and he was thankful and happy to have that 
much. 

At the coast, it always seemed as if the huge, rushing tyres 
of the Humber had exploded a hidden mine of paint before 
his eyes. It was always and suddenly a bursting blue and 
white and green carved unforgettably, and always forgotten 
as it really was, against the aching purity of diamond hard, 
clear light. Out among the black sharp stumps of rock, the 
water had a deep, vivid glow, as if it would stain cloth. And 
all along the deep curving bite of the shore the coconut trees 
were close-packed, bent in stiff, tapering bows over the 
yellow-white sand and the Lager beer froth of foam, with 
the glossy-feathered crowns touching and making a soft-lit, 
green layer between the white air and the blue, glassy water. 
The air coming into the car smelt clean with salt. 

*A mile up the coast road there was a little village; a few 
clapboard and zinc houses on either side of the road, a post 
office with green steel shutters, a Chinese grocery with a 
concrete piazza and a bar, it looked sleepy and relaxed and 
there were people sitting in the doorways or on the small, 
thin-railinged verandahs. Two men were stretched out the 
width of the piazza on their backs and asleep. Just beyond 
the village was the gateway of Tolliver, Sheila’s house. 

It was a sprawling, two storey building built fifty years 
before by the grandfather of the man Sheila had married. It 



was white and there was no particular handsomeness about 
the design, but it had been built solidly. It looked cool, 
pleasant and comfortable set among the closely-packed, 
regimented rows of coconut trees. The black roof of the soap 
factory showed among the trees about quarter of a mile 
from the house, and there was a heavy sweetish smell of 
copia in the air Beside the house was a field of brown, 
stubbly, dry-looking grass, with the basketwork goals at 
either end. 

He drew up at the low verandah, set about a foot above 
the ground, and blew his horn Sheila came to the railing of 
the top verandah and waved and he waved back at her from 
the car. Tom was coming up the drive and turning off into 
the brown field, pulling up m the shade of a huge, rough- 
barked guango. Carl got out of his car; he was wearing jodh- 
purs and a closely-knit blue shirt which had been washed so 
often that it looked like a white shirt from which an mk- 
stain had been not quite removed. 

“Get him out,” he called to Tom. “Walk him around a 
a bit. Don’t saddle him yet, though. I’ll be down soon ” 

“Right, sah,” Tom yelled back. 

He knew that Tom needed no instruction as to what to do; 
but neither of them would have liked to start the afternoon 
without these words from him and Tom’s recognition. 

He went across the driveway and into the house 

She was a tall girl, and standing on the stairs, as he came 
into the dim coolness of the hall, she looked even taller. She 
was dressed in jodhpurs and a shiny, fine-meshed shirt, and 
these made her slim, heavy-breasted figure seem thinner; 
and fuller in the places where she was round and full. Her 
big, strong-boned hands and long feet accentuated her tall- 
ness. And the slight sway at the waist with which she carried 
herself made him think now, as it always did, of the awkward, 
touching gracefulness of a two-week foal. As he came, 
quickly and smiling, up the stairs to her, he could see that 
her round soft cheeks and neat, tilted nose were pink with 
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recent sun: there was the red of salt water sting around the 
rims of her deep, widely-spaced, greenish eyes; and the 
waving thick brown hair was drawn back smoothly from 
the high, mannish forehead and clubbed with a black velvet 
ribbon at the back of her long round neck. When he was 
close beside her on the stair and looking down, gratefully, 
at her upturned, smiling face, he could smell the clean, dry 
grass scent of her hair, and see that the sun and salt had 
faintly bleached it. 

“Were you out in the Nisba to- day ? ” 

“How did you know- 1 ” she asked. “Were you watching 
from the Pen?” 

As they turned to go up the stairs, he told her. 

She touched her hair with a brusque careless gesture. 

“I’ll wash it to-night,” she said. “I was only out for an 
hour. Just to try the new carburettor She goes beautifully 
now that it’s in. Twelve knots without even trying. I went 
in for a swim when we were beyond the reef ” 

“You’re still doing that, eh?” 

“Carl. Don’t get cross about it. It’s wonderful out there. 
You can really feel the sea. You never get it like that near the 
shore.” 

He looked at her anxiously as they passed on to the top 
verandah. And yet he was glad to have, temporarily, some- 
thing as deep as anxiety between them 

“Sheila,” he said, “I keep warning you about that open 
sea bathing It’s dangerous. And no matter how clean the 
Nisba is, she’s had enough fish blood spilling over the stern 
for some of the scent to stick. You never know what might 
be trailing you.” 

She laughed and flung herself into one of the big chairs 
which, painted green and white, were cut so that you half 
reclined in them On the floor beside her chair was a pile of 
drawings on big stiff sheets: they were advertisements for 
soap, and he could see the notes she had written m the corner 
of the top sheet. A pair of horn-rimmed spectacles and a 
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fountain pen rested on a file of papers which lay on the small 
table between her chair and his. 

“It’s not as bad as that,” she said. “I swim close to the 
boat, and Jackson has better eyes alone than you with your 
big glasses.” 

“Sure, sure,” he grunted. “And bigger teeth than a tiger 
shark.” 

“Anyway,” she said “You do it sometimes.” 

“I swim better than you ” 

“And I know more about the sea.” 

“Go ahead,” he told her. “I’m only telling you what I 
think.” 

He was suddenly and momentarily angry with her, with 
the whole warm afternoon, with their tense, sparring rela- 
tionship. 

She was looking at the little watch on her flat strong 
wrist. 

“You’re over early to-day, aren’t you?” she said. “I 
didn’t expect you for about an hour.” 

“I’m going up town this evening,” he told her. “I’ll 
shower and change here ” 

“That’s fine. Would you like to start now?” 

“Whenever you like,” he said. “Not too hot for you?” 

“No; it’s a nice afternoon.” She was getting to her feet. 

“I’m seeing some of the committee members to-morrow,” 
he told her as they were going down the stairs. “I’m going 
to put in some spadework for the Ladies’ Cup.” 

“Oh good, Carl. Do you think you can push them ? ” They 
were crossing the verandah to the drive 

“I think so. I’m president and half of them shoot at my 
place during the season. And after all, we play the north 
coast matches here at your place.” 

“Not my place: Lloyd’s.” She named her husband, 
smiling thinly. 

“Lloyd’s,” he agreed, matching the way she had said it. 

They were walking across the dry, hot smelling grass now, 
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with the fine loose dust turning crisply beneath their boots. 
Under the guango tree Tom and Joshua, Sheila’s stable boy, 
were saddling the ponies. 

As they came into the shade of the trees, Carl turned to 
Sheila. 

“Why aren’t you riding Grey GaP” he asked. “Why have 
you brought out Turco ? ” 

“We always use Grey Gal,” she told him. “She’s a nice 
clever little thing, but Turco’s faster.” 

He went up to Sheila’s pony. It was a fine beast to look 
at, with plenty of chest, a short powerful neck and legs 
almost as good as those on Jamshid Carl looked at Tom who 
was staring at Turco with a sour, disapproving concern. 
Tom shook his head faintly. Carl turned back to Sheila. 

“I’d ride Grey Gal if I were you,” he said. “Turco doesn’t 
know enough for you to learn on. He’s good for a game, but 
Grey Gal is the one to learn from.” 

“I’d really like to ride Turco,” she said. 

“I know,” he told her. “Ride him all you want when 
you’re exercising alone, but Grey Gal’s the best for this.” 

“Can’t I ride huiP” she put her hand on the supple glossy 
neck. 

“Joshua,” Carl said, “take Turco back and saddle up Grey 
Gal. Hurry up, eh?” 

He was only faintly irritated as he mounted Jamshid. In 
this game that he played as well as he did anything m his life, 
h<? was only concerned with learning to do it better. He 
knew he was right and that she was wrong; and that was all. 

He put the pony in a long, easy canter that swung them, 
almost gliding, into the middle of the field. When he turned, 
it was by pressure so slight that the beast was loping round 
almost at the instant his thigh muscles began their contraction 
and his hard knee sent the message to the skin beneath it. 

He listened to the intricate thudding on the dry ground; 
felt the easy, rocking dip and rise under him. Come on, boy, 
weave a bit. That’s it. Near side. Off side. Now straight 
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through, boy. That’s it. Right away. Just gather and out. All 
right boy, easy now. Canter; walk up to them. 

As he was walking the pony up to the tree, he suddenly 
thought of Roy and Etienne and his promise. The thought 
came without warning; it fell heavily into the warm-bodied, 
cool-headed confidence and sense of power that was the 
familiar condition of being on this three hundred yards of 
dusty grass. It spoilt it, spoilt it with a quick savage blow. 

I won’t think of it, he told himself riding under the tree 
and dismounting. It’s done. I promised and it’s done. I can 
think of it later. 

Sheila was standing at the furthest edge of shade; away 
from Tom. She was looking sulky and trying not to. From 
round the back of the house, at the opposite side of the field, 
Joshua was riding a steel-grey, lean pony whose hooves, even 
at a walk, moved like the feet of a dancer. Carl went up to her. 

“Here she is,” he said. “We’ll get started now.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing ” 

“Look,” he said. “When I’m teaching this game, I only 
want to teach it I’m sorry if I sounded short back there; but 
you’ve got to do as I say m this till you can play really well.” 

“I’m being silly,” she said. “I’m sorry. I really am sorry, 
Carl.” 

“Forget it,” he said “It’s good to learn on a pony like 
Grey Gal. Every good player has his own way of playfag 
and when you’re just learning it’s a great advantage to have 
a horse as clever as that. It’ll learn to know all the habits 
you’re forming, almost as well as you Better, perhaps, be- 
cause you’ll never know all of them. By next season you’ll be 
glad to have a pony like Grey Gal. She’ll know all your weak 
points. She’ll know all your good ones, too.” 

She turned to him and put her big warm hand on the long 
muscled ridges of his hairy forearm. He looked quickly down 
at her hand. 
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“You’re a good teacher, Carl,” she said. 

They went over to where Tom and Joshua held the 
pomes. 


8 

I ^ hey had been playmg, with rests, for half an hour: 

I practising some of the quickly taken, difficult shots 

A which, with team work, always won a game, if you 
could do them one more time than your opponents. Prac- 
tising these, and learning something more about the use of 
their pomes which was the thing, more than any other, you 
never fully learnt in this game; the one part of it where luck 
had no weight or importance, unless it was bad luck, and 
where understanding and habit and instinct were the only 
means by which you could ever know something about, or 
act with, the six hundred pounds of brave, trigger-nerved 
muscle beneath you. 

He waited, feet hanging out of the stirrups, as Sheila came 
up the field dribbling the ball. 

Not bad, he thought Not good, now. She’s jamming the 
bit against her mouth. Stop that, Sheila. No, not that way. 
Too hard. Too hard. She knows, she knows. You’ll just 
hurt her pride. 

When Sheila came up, he said, cc You’ll have to stop that 
wrenching on the bit. It’s becoming a habit now that you 
can ride fairly well ” 

“Was P Oh, dear. I was trying not to.” She was a little 
breathless and her cheeks were brilliant with warm blood 
beneath her fine skin. 

“It’s one of the worst things you can do,” he told her, 
“when it’s not necessary. It’s like not trusting a trained 
soldier to clean his rifle.” 

“I’ll remember ” 
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“One more”, he told her, “and then we’ll finish. Let’s try 
that play where we’re both riding up for the ball with me on 
your offside and you back hand up the field on your near- 
side. Remember what I told you about leaning your weight 
on me, so I don’t ride you out of line with the stroke.” 

He swung his stick, and it was effortless and sure as a 
swordsman making a cut The ball lifted fifty yards m a 
clean, true curve and dropped, spurting up dust, and rolled 
before coming to rest. 

“Now,” he said. 

Galloping up the field, with her light seeming, soft, 
woman’s weight pressing against him, shank, knee, thigh 
and side, he knew she wouldn’t make it. They were going 
hard, and he was crowding her, but with discretion, remem- 
bering the difference in weights, but he knew she would fail 
this shot. And when she made the shot, and missed because 
her left elbow and knee were way out, forcing the stick and 
arm from the clean line of the stroke, she began to slip. He 
had begun to pull away as soon as she started her stroke; 
when he knew, without question, that she would never con- 
nect* and now she began the slide out of her saddle that 
would begin as one slow, jerking bounce and end in a fast 
helpless tumble. 

He brought Jamshid in beside her again; doing the things 
that would change the beast’s course, before his mind had 
properly registered that she was falling. He put his arm 
around her waist and pulled her clear, carrying her with him 
in full gallop. Then he stopped the pony and slipped off, 
still holding her. 

She was breathless, and her face was glowing. He bent and 
kissed her on her open, fast-breathing mouth. And for a few 
seconds she was too out of breath and bewildered to do 
anything. 

Then she twisted a little, not struggling but quite firmly 
twisting away, and said: “No, Carl, please.” 

He let her go. She began to walk over to Grey Gal who 
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had come trotting up in a wide half circle across the field. 
Carl took Jamshid’s reins and followed her. 

“I’m not sorry,” he told her, catching up. “You looked 
damn wonderful.” 

“That’s all right, Carl.” She didn’t look at him. 

“I know you don’t love me”, he said, “but why don’t you 
want me to kiss you?” 

“Not out here,” she said. “There’s Josh and Tom, and 
they can see us from the house.” 

“I don’t mean here only.” His voice was flatly determined. 
“You know what I mean. You’re not m love with Lloyd and 
we’ve known each other for two years We do a lot of things 
together and you like me. Why do you always stop me trying 
to make love to yom 3 ” 

“Please, Carl. It’s just that if we did that sort of thing . . . 
well, we just wouldn’t enjoy it, or like each other any more.” 

“That’s not it, Sheila.” His voice was hard, and a little 
vicious now. “Stop fooling around. You want a man as 
much as I want you. What’s wrong with me ? What are you 
afraid of?” 

“Please, Carl.” 

You bastard, he told himself You know why. You know 
how she looks when she comes up to my place and Roy’s 
there. Or when I bring him down here. Or when I see him 
in town and tell her about him. 

“Come on,” he said gently. “We’re both pretty hot and 
wet. Let’s go and change and you can give me a drink.” 

They rode back to the tree. Tom took the froth-spattered 
pony, with the wet dark patches all over its sides and belly, 
and looked at Carl with troubled, compassionate eyes. 

“O.K , Tom,” Carl said, “you can go straight back now. 
I’ll be back from town tomorrow night. Tell Delia to leave 
something cold for me as I’ll be late.” 

“Him didn’t look too happy on the right fore. Mass’ 
Carl,” said Tom, pointing to the deeply snorting Jamshid. 
“You didn’t feel it, sah?” 



“No,” said Carl, “He felt all right to me. You sure?” 

“Him didn’t look too right, sah Not right at all.” 

“Look at him when you get back. If you think you ought 
to, phone for Dr. Scott. He felt happy enough, though.” 

“Right, sah” 

He joined Sheila and they walked across the field to the 
house At his car, while she went on upstairs, he reached into 
the front seat and took out his old, officer’s hold-all Then 
he went upstairs to the shower. 

She was sitting on the verandah when he came out. Her 
dress was of green cotton, with a flared, pleated skirt, there 
were big gold flowers and crimson stems in the pattern of 
the skirt, and some of the flowers lay across her breast. 

Her hair was still damp from the shower, and it was loose 
and cloudy at the front over her forehead, framing her face 
closely and curling on her neck. She was staring out over the 
tall, curved trunks and the gently stirring, thm-bladed 
leaves of the coconut trees. Her face was thoughtful, but not 
sad any more. There was rum, ice, glasses and a pitcher of 
water on the yucca table between the two cream and green 
chairs. 

“That was quick,” he told her “I thought I’d be the first 
out. You look nice.” 

“Thank you How’s my sunburn?” 

“It suits you. It doesn’t spoil your skin like it does so 
many English girls.” 

“That’s the Celt m me,” she said She was mixing two 
drinks as she spoke, dropping the chipped ice into the tall 
glasses and pouring the clear, amber rum over the ice. “Do 
you think I’ll ever get a tan like you?” She looked at the 
glazed, deep-layered brown of his face. 

He smiled. “Not unless you find a few black men among 
your ancestors. My tan had a good base to work on. Besides, 
you have to start getting this sort of tan as a child. It’s hard 
to catch up on.” He took his drink and poured a little water 
from the pitcher into it, and sipped at the cold, damp nm. 
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Sheila was looking at him curiously. 

"You know”, she said, "I’ve sometimes wanted to ask 
you something.” 

"What?” 

"You are one of the few men of your sort, out here, who 
don’t seem to mind being coloured I mean, all the others 
I’ve met like you, the ones from the old families, they all 
want to pretend it doesn’t exist They <ion’t deny it, but 
they’d rather go on as if it wasn’t there. Why isn’t it like that 
with you?” 

"It used to be. I was just like that when I was young ” 

"But why not now? You even seem proud of it some- 
times.” 

"That’s Roy,” he said. “At first he made me feel ashamed 
of not recognizing it. He made it seem contemptible. And 
then he made me feel it was rather a good thing, all this 
mix-up of races.” 

There was a pause; and then she said in a casual, painfully 
distinct voice: “He means a lot to you, doesn’t he? And you 
to him? It means more than just being old friends to both of 
you.” 

"It’s more than that,” he said slowly. He was close now 
to the thing that had given flavour to much of his life, and 
he had seldom talked with anyone about it 

"Yes”, she said, “go on, Carl ” She had leaned forward 
eagerly m her chair, with the drink tilted nearly to the edge 
of her glass. 

"At first it was just being new boys at the same school,” 
he told her. "You know what it’s like at that age. Every day 
seems about a week, and at the end of the term you seem to 
have known a chap for years. Then he used to come to stay 
with me for holidays. I went to his place, too, but it wasn’t 
much fun there. My old man and he got to like each other 
really well. When the old man died during the war, Roy took 
it nearly as bad as I did. He just sat there, looking at the 
cable lying on the table in the room we were sharing. Any-. 
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way, it wasn’t only school. I think it was going away together 
after. We just got to know each other better and better, I 
guess; and by the time the war was over we’d shared so 
many things that it became like it is now. Even when we 
don’t see each other for a while we always pick up where we 
left off.” 

Her face was alert, intent. 

“After I came back from England”, he went on, “I was 
afraid we might lose it. Roy stayed behind for three more 
years. He hardly ever wrote. He always seemed to be busy 
or going off somewhere. I used to get news from his mother. 
But when he came back it was just the same. Better, really. 
He was the same old Roy, but more so in a way. The night 
he landed I went over to Queenshaven to meet him, and we 
sat talking on his verandah till four o’clock in the morning.” 

“I’d like to have seen the two of you at school. What did 
he look like as a boy?” 

“You won’t believe it,” he told her, grinning, “but he was 
fat. Small and fat.” 

“No,” she said in a tenderly delighted voice. 

“Yes, really. He looked like an egg on toothpicks. And 
he had a double chin. But he’s always had those eyebrows, 
and they made him look interesting.” 

“I can’t imagine Roy as a fat boy. Didn’t the other boys 
tease him ? ” 

“They started to, but they stopped it.” 

“Why?” 

“He had a filthy temper when he was roused. And besides 
he was so interested in what other people were doing that 
they got to like him. He wasn’t nosey. Just interested and 
pleased when they told him about themselves. He could 
make anybody feel important.” 

“He can look pretty fierce now, sometimes.” 

“That’s how we first met,” he told her. “Just after we got 
there, we both got caught up m a hell of a fight.” 

Her face was bright and utterly interested. He suddenly 
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felt embarrassed and jealous and pleased, all at the same 
time. 

“The second day we were there”, he told her, “the third 
formers took us into their class to make us sing. They 
always did that to the new boys. My old man had told me 
about it. He seemed to think it was one of the things that 
made it a good school. None of us would have thought of 
refusing. It was just one of the things you had to do, and 
which you did to new boys when you became a third former. ” 

“It sounds awful.” 

“It wasn’t too bad, really. Just to show you your place. 
We all felt embarrassed, and one boy got excited and wet his 
pants. But so long as you tried to sing they let you go.” 

“And Roy was m this, too?” 

“Yes. They took him first, because he was the fattest, and 
stood him on the master’s desk; and then they crowded 
around saying, ‘Sing, boy, sing.’ ” 

“What happened then?” She was smiling softly with open 
possessiveness. 

“He wouldn’t sing,” he told her. “He just stood there 
looking frightened but grim. Then they began to twist his 
arms and one boy, a big chap, from the country like me, 
began to hit him on the head with the edge of a ruler.” 

“You mean to say they allowed things like that to go on?” 

“Roy looked as if he was going to cry when they began 
hitting him with the ruler. But he still wouldn’t sing. The 
resttif us new boys stood there looking at him, we thought 
he was brave as hell, but we felt that he was spoiling the 
tradition. We didn’t exactly think he was wrong, but we felt 
he didn’t fit in with what we’d been told about the school.” 

“I’m glad he didn’t,” she said indignantly. “It sounds 
awful to me.” 

“They must have hit Roy too hard, because all of a sudden 
he started to cry and then he kicked out and caught one of 
them flush in the mouth. Jesus, that was a kick. There was 
blood all over the place.” 
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“What happened then?” 

“Everybody was so astonished that they didn’t know 
what to do for a second. No new boy had ever done anything 
like that before. And when I saw him start to cry, I knew I 
had to do something to help him. I knew he wasn’t crying 
because he was scared, he was making a sort of angry noise 
I was a pretty big chap for my age and I’d been fighting 
since I was three with the black boys on the property; so I 
flung myself on the smallest of the third formers and dragged 
him down. Then I gave him one m the eye ” 

Sheila gave a thrilled laugh. “Good!” she said. “I hope 
you hurt him properly. Go on.” 

“They beat us up, but not too badly. Bumped us and 
poured ink over our heads and emptied the pencil sharpener 
over us. But they couldn’t think of anything to do Short of 
killing us, they couldn’t do anything that would match what 
Roy and I had done. It was too outrageous.” 

Sheila was looking like a small girl; excited and impressed. 

“When they were putting us in the dirt box”, he went on, 
“a queer thmg happened. They were putting me in, and 
holding Roy ready to go m next. Roy had stopped crying 
but we were both feeling pretty serious and sad and . . . and 
abandoned. Suddenly we looked at each other and began to 
laugh. We laughed like hell. When they let me out I took up 
the blackboard pointer and flung it through the window and 
Roy and I laughed harder than ever. They let us go then 
because they began to get frightened m case we did some 
more damage. Maybe they thought they’d hurt us and we 
were getting hysterical. They allowed us to go without 
running the gauntlet and we went across to the toilet, 
laughing like two maniacs and blue with ink. We weren’t 
hysterical though: Roy once told me, later on, that the reason 
we laughed was because we realized we’d won. They 
couldn’t do anything to us as bad as we’d done to them.” 

“What a life,” she said. “If I ever have a son, I won’t send 
him to Cayuna College.” 
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He smiled at her. “It wasn’t too bad,” he told her. “At 
least it didn’t do ns any permanent harm and we had a lot 
of fun there. Besides, they tell me it’s better now, they go in 
for psychology.” 

“I should hope so.” 

She was smiling at him, and he was aware that they had 
been closer over the past hour than they had ever been: less 
cautious and defensive. He glanced at his watch and saw 
that it was half-past five and knew that he would have to leave. 

“I’ll have to be going now,” he said, getting up and 
stretching. “I have to see Roy in Queenshaven at eight- 
thirty, and I want to call in at my uncle’s before I go to 
his place.” 

“You’re seeing Roy?” She wasn’t looking straight at but 
past him. 

“Yes. Just a little business matter.” 

The discomfort in his stomach which he had felt on the 
field had come back as he thought of Roy and Etienne 

“Give him my regards.” She spoke with elaborate indif- 
ference. 

“I will.” 

Going down the stairs she said to him: “I’m sorry you 
have to go now. I wanted to have a talk about things.” 

“I’ll be back tomorrow and I can see you Sunday. Is there 
anything wrong^” 

“No more than usual.” Her face held a thin smile. “It’s 
just the same. I just wanted your advice on some of the 
things I had in mind.” 

“Sure.” He turned to her in the half-light of the dim 
hallway. “You’re doing a good job here, you know. I’m not 
saying that because of the way I feel about you. To come out 
from England without any training, and do what you’ve 
done to keep this place going, is a damn fine job.” 

“Thanks,” she said. “But it’s only limping along, and you 
know it. We spend too much money and we only keep going 
because this place is established.” 
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“That’s Lloyd,” he said. “The fool. This was one of the 
best properties in the island when old Pearce died. And 
between Lloyd and his father they’ve brought it to nothing. 
He’s damn lucky he had you to take over for him.” 

“Lloyd isn’t too bad,” she said m a tired, tolerant voice. 
“He’s just lazy and a bit spoilt. He likes having a good time 
without working for it.” 

“A-a-h,” Carl said angrily and went out to his car. He 
wrenched open the door and chucked his hold-all from the 
front seat to the back. His sweaty polo clothes were lying 
there where he had put them after his shower. Sheila came 
up to him. 

“You musn’t be too hard on Lloyd,” she said kindly. “I 
know you don’t think much of him, but he’s kind and rather 
nice in his way ” 

Carl got into the Humber and closed the door. He looked 
at her through the window. 

“How many days has he spent at Tolliver this month?” 
he asked. “He’s been to England on holiday five times since 
the war, and to Canada once. Do you think a man can run a 
place like this if he doesn’t work The company over at Long 
Harbour had nearly put him out of business before you took 
things in hand; and yet in old Pearce’s day half the island 
used to wash with Tolliver’s soap. If it wasn’t for you, and 
me helping you, he’d have had to sell up by now. Fancy a 
man leaving his wife to run his land. It’s not right.” 

She gave a small false laugh. 

“You’re sweet, Carl,” she said. “That’s really what’s 
bothering you. You think women ought to stay in the house 
and cook and have babies. I like all this, you know. All that 
stuff upstairs, and seeing to the factory and going round the 
trees. I like it and the people I work with. I hope they like 
me.” 

“They respect you”, he told her, “because you work hard 
and you’re not afraid to learn They probably like you, too. 
But don’t try to pass it off just because you feel bad about 
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being disloyal to your husband. Where is he now, by the 
way?” 

“He went up the coast for the day.” 

“Business^ 5 ” 

“Yes,” she said, not looking at him. 

Carl started the engine and she stepped back from the 
window. He reversed and brought the car forward, pomtlng 
down the drive Sheila came up to the window again and he 
took her hand She let it lie m his, but she didn’t look at him 
and he could see that she was still embarrassed. 

“I’ll see you Sunday,” he told her. 

She nodded quickly and drew back. He let the Humber 
into second and drove off. 

Going through the gate, he wondered if Lloyd Pearce was 
ever unfaithful to Sheila with any of the hard-drinking, 
sleek, very rich women in that set of luxury class tourists 
and winter residents he frequented and who liked him for 
his fantastic good looks, his money and his amiable servility. 
He thought that Lloyd frequently was unfaithful, but only 
through snobbishness, the most casual, understandable lust 
and a need to convince himself that he, a highly coloured 
Cayuna boy, had really made the top. He was pretty sure 
that Lloyd loved and admired Sheila from a comfortable 
distance, and, in a way, this was the nicest thing one could 
say about Lloyd. 

As the big humming car turned off the broad, banked 
tarmac of the coast road and began to climb the white, 
twisting road which led across the island, he was thinking 
again of Lloyd and Sheila; and of how two people so dif- 
ferent could have found the one point in their lives where 
they thought they needed each other. He was thinking of 
the very young, shyly delighted girl Lloyd Pearce had 
brought back from England three years before; and of the 
woman who was being made, now, out of disappointment, 
work, and a hard, clear love for her new home. He was also 
thinking how strange it was that Lloyd Pearce, of all men, 
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should be the one to bring into his life the only woman he 
had loved. 


T ate 

.La 


ate in the afternoon, the small wind from the sea that 
had blown through Queenshaven most of the day 
A suddenly dropped For a while it was clammy and the 
heat lay across the town like a leaden sheet. Then, a little 
later, the breeze from the hills began to trickle down; filter- 
ing quite faintly at first but getting stronger By six o’clock 
it was pleasant to stand in the street; and down town it was 
quiet, with most of the people gone home, and no cars. The 
buildings were blank and flat with their steel shutters pulled 
down, and the offices were dark They had lit the street 
lamps, but these did not show well against the golden- white 
haze over the harbour and the pale green sky above the 
town. There were a few, long strato-cumulus clouds, blazing 
red underneath, but with the white glow from their tops 
showing against the green apple sky. For a little, just before 
the shadows in the doorways and the lanes began to go grey, 
there was a light yellow radiance that flooded the whole city. 
And after that, the blue began to grow thicker everywhere. 

In his office, Roy was reading through the terms of a 
contested will. He sat hunched in his chair, curled like a 
question mark over the papers, with an easy light from the 
green-shaded lamp beating on his face. In the outer office 
everyone but Linda had gone home, and he could hear the 
sure fast chatter of her typewriter. Every so often he made 
a note on the glossy-papered, thick pad lying on the big 
leather-cornered blotter. 

About five minutes later, Linda put her head round the 
door. 

“Bob Daniel is here,” she said. “I heard him bringing his 
cycle up the stairs,” 
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“Good,” he told her. “I'm about finished with this.” 

“What’s it like?” 

“It’s a bitch. The way the old lady made this thing the 
only people who stand to collect are me and the defendant’s 
counsel.” 

“As bad as that, eh?” 

“Worse. She might as well have just left the lawyers their 
share and her relatives a little each, and saved everybody a 
lot of trouble ” 

In the outer office they heard the door open and the tick- 
ing sound of a freewheel bicycle being pushed. Linda looked 
over her shoulder. 

“Hullo, Bob,” she said. She turned to Roy and whispered: 
“For heaven’s sake watch your language. You know how 
he hates it when you use those words.” 

Roy got up. “Hullo, Bob,” he said. “Flow are you?” He 
moved from behind his desk to the middle of the room and 
shook hands. Then he drew up a chair beside the desk and 
went back to his own. Lmda closed the door and came over 
and stood at the front of the desk, looking at the two men. 

“I brought up my bicycle,” Bob Darnel said, taking off his 
spectacles, pokshing them slowly on a carefully folded, very 
clean cotton handkerchief. “It’s not safe to leave it in the 
street at this time of night, even with a lock.” He put his 
spectacles back. 

“I know,” Roy said. “They’re going for the front tyres 
now, even if you chain it to the fence.” 

He looked at the man before him: at the neatly cut, close- 
curled, grizzkng hair, the long, grave face, with the ancient, 
rolled gold spectacle rims very yellow against the black skin, 
at the dead straight, narrow kps, and finally at the long slim 
hands which might have been finely made from woven 
strands of thick, black telegraph wire. The hands still had 
patches of grease across the knuckles, from the day’s work 
at the big garage where Daniel was a master mechanic. 

“Well, Roy,” he said, “how did it go?” 
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“Not too bad. I’ve got Brandt’s place for him to stay, and 
Mason put me on to the sailor this morning. He’ll get the 
message to the Kosciusko. I hope the Executive Committee 
will approve of the arrangements I’ve made ” 

“Of course, Roy. We gave you full authority last night. 
Where are you going to get him away from?” 

“From Columbus Head.” 

“Columbus Head,” Darnel said slowly. “I seem to have 
heard something about it. I can’t remember what, though. 
Where is it?” 

Roy turned the chair and got up and went to the framed, 
ordnance survey map of Cayuna which hung on the wall 
behind his desk. He put his finger on a point on the north 
coast. Bob followed him to the wall and stared at the spot 
with deliberate, slow carefulness. 

“I don’t know much about these things,” he said, pointing 
to some marks m the sea area off the coastline, “but doesn’t 
that mean shoal water? That was the thing I was trying to 
remember.” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s dangerous, isn’t it?” They went back to their 
chairs. 

“Yes,” Roy told him. “It’s one of the riskiest bits of the 
coast. They’ve about three men up there who can get a 
fishing boat in or out at night. I think we should take him 
out to the ship from there for that reason. If anything hap- 
pens they will probably watch places like that less closdy 
and there’s more chance of a getaway.” 

Darnel nodded gravely. 

“I agree,” he said. “I think you did right to decide on 
Columbus Head and the Committee are sure to. say the 
same. You know anyone who can get him out of the Head?” 

“A fisherman who has done it.” 

“A party member?” 

“Yes. I don’t think you know him; Jeffrey Summer.” 

“I’ve seen the name but I haven’t met him.” 
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“He’s wonderful with a boat. Him and his three sons. 
There’s one thing, though.” 

“What’s that?” 

“We’ll have to transfer Etienne to a powered boat half a 
mile or so out.” 

“Why?” 

“Two reasons It’s too far out for us to row him, especially 
m the sort of current you get off the Head And we have to 
meet the Kosciusko precisely at the right point at the right 
time. We must have a powered boat for that ” 

“Do you know how to get one?” 

“I think so. There’s a woman, a great friend of Brandt’s, 
she has a boat and she’s first rate at handling it. I think we 
might be able to use her.” 

“I don’t like it.” Darnel’s long, serious face was dis- 
approving, as if he was considering and rejecting a move in 
a chess game. 

“We’d have to steal one, then,” Roy told him, in the same 
way. “No one in the party owns anything more than a row- 
boat.” 

“It’s bringing another outsider into it,” Daniel explained. 
“Could you trust her?” 

“She’d do it, I think, if Brandt asked her. And if she 
won’t, she’s the sort who would keep her mouth shut be- 
cause of personal loyalty.” 

b “You think this is the only way.” 

“No,” Roy told him. “There are other ways. Steal a boat, 
as I told you; and we could probably think of something 
else. But we have to consider the possible risks; all the pos- 
sible things that might happen between Etienne landing 
here and getting away again. In my opinion having two 
people like Carl Brandt and this woman, Mrs. Pearce, whom 
no one would suspect, will reduce the risks.” 

“Have you asked her yet?” 

“No. I’ll do it Sunday. That’ll give us enough time, if she 
says no, to think of something else.” 
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Daniel took off his spectacles, turning them slowly be- 
tween his long fingers, and frowned. After a minute he 
turned to Linda. 

“What do you think, Linda?” he asked her calmly. “You’re 
on the Committee, too.” 

“I’m with Roy,” she told him. 

He nodded and sat in silence for another minute. Then he 
said: “I’m feeling like a pickney playing games. I’ve never 
done this sort of thing before. There are so many things we 
have to think of. I can’t be sure if you’re right, Roy. It sounds 
as if your plan’s the best, but it’s a dangerous best.” 

He said this in the steady, untroubled way he would have 
discussed a length of suiting. 

“I know,” Roy said. “If we had more time. If we had been 
givenmore time. The way ltis now, this seems the only thing.” 

“You’ve done a good job. I think we had better get the 
opinion of the Committee, though. I’ll do that to-night and 
to-morrow.” 

“How’ll you do if 5 ” Roy asked him. “See them separately 
and give them the facts?” 

“Yes, that will be the best. I’ll have the answer by to- 
morrow evening. I’m with you and Linda.” 

Roy nodded, got up and went to the window. Outside, it 
was dark, with sudden, sharply defined bright areas under 
the lamps. It was one of those deep, soft mghts when the 
stars were huge and crowded. There were not many people 
in the street, but he could hear laughter and voices and 
glasses tinkling from the bar on the other side of the corner. 
A woman was quarrelling loudly in a yard behind the fence, 
but he couldn’t hear what she was saying, some other people 
in the yard began to laugh, and the quarrelling woman be- 
came shrill and excited. It was cool. 

“Now,” he said, turning to Daniel. “What about the 
demonstration for Sunday?” 

“It is being seen to. The group leaders have been told it’s 
off as far as the party is concerned.” 
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“It’s the hell of a pity,” Roy said. “It would have been a 
good rally and it would have made us a lot of useful friends 
in the Jungle. Do you think there’ll be trouble?” 

“Why? Because the party withdraws support at the last 
moment^” 

“Yes.” 

“It will put us back a lot. We had done a lot getting this 
one organized. It’s bound to put us back.” 

“I know.” Roy was miserable. “But what else could we 
do ? We couldn’t have it without the leaders there and that’s 
too much risk. If we got hauled in now, Etienne wouldn’t 
stand a chance. How do you think the members will take it ? ” 

“You mean the ones who don’t know why we are calling 
it off 13 We’ll lose a few and we’ll know where we stand with 
the others. You know that, Roy.” 

“I’m sorry, Bob. It’s just having to go and see Tiger 
Johnson to-night. It took us three years to get him to the 
point where he trusted us. If we lose him to-night because he 
thinks we’re scared about Sunday, we’ll never get him again. 
And all we can tell him is that it’s off. We can’t tell him why.” 

“We will have to go gently with him,” Darnel said. “He’s 
the boss in the Jungle, and we had just begun to make him 
useful to the people round him. We might even have to tell 
him why we’re calling it off.” 

“That’s impossible,” Roy said flatly. “Even if he under- 
stood he wouldn’t sympathize. He’s only a gang boss. And 
we can’t be sure enough of him. He’s on too fine a balance 
for us to trust him that much.” 

“You are quite right.” Bob Darnel had got to his feet 
“I’ll go home and eat now, and you can call for me in three- 
quarters of an hour.” 

“O.K. I’ll call for you at about half-past seven, and we’ll 
go and catch a tiger.” 

Daniel gave the polite, unpretending grimace which 
served him as a smile. He turned to the door and Linda 
followed to see him off. Roy heard their voices in the office 
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and the ticking of the freewheel and the outer door closing, 
Linda came back. 

“That’s a man and a half/’ Roy told her, “but one day, 
just one day, I would like to see him smile.” 

“I know,” she said. “He can make you feel pretty frivo- 
lous sometimes. What are you going to say to TigeH” She 
was putting on a linen jacket and her handbag was on the 
chair beside her 

“That depends on how he takes it.” 

“Good luck,” she said, taking up her handbag. “I’ll see 
you to-morrow.” 

“Good night, Lin.” 

She went out of the room and he turned to the window 
again, leaning against the wall and resting his forehead on 
the edge where the wall ended. His mind felt empty and he 
had that easy, unshakeable sadness which comes with ex- 
haustion. He was hardly seeing the street below. Linda 
passed under the lamp, walking towards the bus stop. She 
turned and waved in the hard yellow light. He lifted his 
hand back at her. 


IO 


n the middle of Queenshaven, east of the main street, 
there was a low dusty hill. It was the Jungle. At one 
JLL-time it had been called Section Three; but during the 
last twenty years its present name had spread, so that only 
a few people now knew the official name, the one they had 
on the city maps. 

It was densely populated. But none of the houses had 
been built by a firm or by the council. These shelters were 
made of old kerosene tins, motor-car chassis, old trucks 
without the engines, the bigger packing-cases, and rusty 
sheets of zinc leant together to form tents. It grew more 
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crowded every year, and it was harder to find space on which 
to build. There wasn’t any water except for two stand pipes 
on the edge of the area, and the dust smelt sour and blew 
through the shacks Forty thousand people lived in the 
Jungle, and five hundred of them had jobs to go out to in 
the morning. 

At half-past seven, Roy and Bob Daniel walked up 
Junction Street, near the railway, and turned off at the end 
of the road into the Jungle. Roy had left his car outside 
Daniel’s house, in a quiet lane near the main street. 

Chmbing in the dust of the Jungle it smelt bad, and the 
people they passed gave off the sweetish stink of bodies 
which don’t get enough food, and which is like smelling, 
from a distance, the room where a man is ill with jaundice. 

There were plenty of children playing and fighting in the 
dust: they showed up briefly in the light from the kerosene 
flares which burnt in some of the shelters; or they would as 
suddenly disappear into the black spaces between the shacks 
and lean-tos, like stones dropping into a dark pond. 

There was a lot of noise; of people quarrelling and laugh- 
ing; and once over on the left, they heard a man’s ugly, 
exulting roar and, after a couple of seconds, a woman 
screamed. In some of the larger spaces there were fires, and 
smaller fires burnt before many of the shelters, with tins 
resting on stones above the flames. There was a lot of light, 
but fitful, and you passed from glare and heat to shadow 
unexpectedly. Most of the men sitting in front of the shacks, 
or drifting past in the dust, were ragged. And when the 
women passed before the fires you could see thay had noth- 
ing on beneath their dresses. They were, mostly, wearing 
the sort of clothes you remember as grey. 

Roy McKenzie was one of the few people in Cayuna, of 
his colour and class, who could have come here to-night, or 
any other night. Sometimes he and Bob Daniel were greeted 
from a fire as they climbed up through the closely packed 
shelters. 
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Near the top of the hill, the shacks began to thin out; then 
you could see the blurred dome of the hill and behind it a 
soft sky, with the stars so thick that it looked black and 
gold. Close under the crest of the hill, in a big space which 
felt underfoot as if it had been swept, was a large, solid 
shack. It had a door, and a small glass window, and the zinc 
sheets of the roof were well fixed on This was Tiger 
Johnson’s place. There was a big fire burning m the yard. 

A small, tightly held brown man, m a good pair of blue 
jeans and a sweaty, flowered shirt, came out of the dark as 
they approached. 

“What you want?” His voice was dry as two stones clicked 
together; and m the dancing light from the flames, Roy 
could see the flat, blank, unfriendly eyes. He carried a huge, 
nail-studded, coco-macca stick. 

“Hullo, Trouble,” Roy said. “We want to see Tiger.” 

“Oh, it’s you. All right, wait here.” 

He went up to the door of the hut, seeming to bounce 
across the ground. He went inside without knocking and 
they could see his head against the window. After a while he 
put his head round the door and said, “All right. Him say 
come in.” 

They walked across the fine, sour dust of the yard and entered. 

Inside, there was a table covered with a green-flowered 
shiny oilcloth. Four strong upright chairs were placed round 
the table, and an old-fashioned cane rocker stood in a corner. 
There was a big, glaring kerosene lamp in the middle of the 
table and its fight flickered on walls which were covered 
with four different patterns of wallpaper. A blue and cream 
kitchen cupboard stood against one wall, with a lot of cheap 
tumblers on it and three pint enamel mugs. They could see the 
top half of a patchwork quilt on the bed m the other room. 

Tiger Johnson sat at the head of the table: his dead, black 
eyes stared at them with the emotionless concentration of a 
wary carnivore. The eyes were reddened across the whites, 
and Roy could smell the faint, dead flowers’ scent of ganja. 
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A slender, beautiful, half-coolie girl, m a clean, print dress, 
lounged against the doorway to the other room, with one 
perfect, thin foot resting on the knee of her straight leg: her 
face was half hidden m the long wild curls of her hair and 
all they could properly see was the steady, quick glitter of 
her eyes which followed every movement they made. 

Tiger smiled as they came up to the table. When he smiled 
it went no further than the edges of his mouth. The inside 
of his thin, rubbery bps peeled back and showed so bright 
a red that you half expected to see fainter, red stains on the 
small, flawless teeth. 

Roy looked at the man’s wild, black head: the great bush 
of hair sweeping back from the high forehead, and the harsh 
lines and sharp planes of the small face in its frame of tufted 
wirey beard, looked as if it had been passionately cast from 
rough, black iron. 

Jesus, he thought, they know something’s wrong. They’ve 
sensed it before we’ve spoken. This is going to be hard 
climbing. I wish Bob would stop looking like a deacon m a 
whorehouse. 

“Hullo, Tiger,” he said. “We had to come and see you. 
O.K.?” 

Tiger nodded and flicked his head swiftly at the chairs 
nearest him. Roy and Bob sat down. Tiger shifted his head 
imperceptibly again and looked at the girl. She seemed to 
flow away from the door )amb and Roy could not hear the 
pad* of her bare feet on the floor behind him. She went to 
the cupboard and there was the sound of clinking glasses. 
Then with a quick gesture of fierce shyness she put a bottle 
of white rum and three glasses on the oilcloth before Tiger. 
She went back to her position in the doorway. 

“You want water?” he asked them. 

“Christ, yes,” Roy told him. “That stuff burns me with- 
out it.” 

“No, thank you,” Daniel said. 

Tiger slid his eyes briefly to Trouble who was leaning 
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rigidly and watchfully against the wall next to the door. He 
jerked away from the wall, went stiff-legged to the kitchen- 
dresser and took one of the pint mugs. Roy watched him dip 
it into the tin bucket beside the dresser and bring the drip- 
ping mug to the table. He still carried his big stick; it seemed 
to fit him like an extra long arm. 

Tiger poured three half-glasses of the rum; it was the 
colour of clear water m which there is a faint trace of light 
oil. Roy filled his glass and sipped carefully, preparing his 
throat for the first burning choke. Bob and Tiger drank 
half their straight drinks with brief, expert swallows. 

“You want a smoke ? ” Tiger asked them. His voice was 
sly, and he pulled his lips away from his teeth in a slow, red 
smile of impersonal malice. 

Bob Darnel looked pointedly into his drink; his long face 
was severe and pained. 

“You and your bloody ganja,” Roy said. “Every time we 
come here you want us to try one, and every time we say no.” 

Tiger smiled again. He still seemed to be enjoying that soli- 
tary joke: some ferocious, gay music which he heard all alone. 

“What do you want, Roy?” Tiger asked him. 

Roy drank another careful sip, feeling the heat of it spread 
swiftly through his stomach and rising to his chest What a 
boy, he thought. If I was to jump him with a knife, now, he 
would take it as natural as if I spoke. 

f “We have some bad news. Tiger,” he said. 

“Police?” Tiger’s body was tautly balanced in his chair. 

“In a way,” Roy said. “We have to call off the rally for 
Sunday. We’ve got some news which means we can’t do it.” 

“You don’t want de march?” 

“Not now. It would be a bad time for it. There might be 
trouble, bad trouble.” 

“Police?” 

“Yes. There might be trouble with the police, and the 
party and the unemployed can’t afford what might happen; 
not just at the moment.” 
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“You don’t have money?” Tiger’s voice relaxed into 
bewilderment for a second. 

“No, Tiger, not that sort of afford. It isn’t a matter of 
cash. . . .” 

“Then how you mean you can’t afford^” 

“I mean that we have news that would make it dangerous 
and stupid to have the rally at the moment. We want to put 
it off for a little, until it’s a better time.” 

I’m not doing so good, he thought. I’m bitching it up. 

“What news you hear?” Tiger asked in a cold voice. “I 
don’t hear any news. Trouble, you hear any news?” 

“No, Tiger.” 

“What news you hear, Roy ? ” 

“It’s something to do with all of us. Tiger It’s something 
very important and it would be foolish if we were to give 
them what they want by having the rally.” 

He was sweating with the rum, and with the glaring heat 
from the lamp in this little, metal-roofed room. He knew 
that if he raised his hand with the glass, it would tremble. 
Behind him, m the doorway to the bedroom, he heard the 
girl draw a deep, steady breath. 

“I don’t hear no news, Roy. What news. Bob?” 

Tiger was pressed, now, against the back of his chair in a 
tense crouch: his flat eyes glowed with a sombre, cold light, 
and they switched from Roy to Darnel repeatedly. 

“Tiger,” Bob said, “we’ve known you for three years, and 
youVe known us. You know that we’re the only party who 
have tried to do something for the people in the Jungle. Why 
don’t you trust us in this? If we could have the rally we would. 
If we did, though, it might mean a bad thing for everybody.” 

“I trust you,” Tiger Johnson said. “I trust you when I tell 
you say my boys would help you have de rally. What news 
you hear dat I don’t hear 5 ” 

“Why did you offer to help us. Tiger- 5 ” Roy asked him 
suddenly. Get him answering, he thought. He’s driven us 
all the way, so far. Get him answering. It might help. 
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“Because you say your party help de African man get 
something: just like de brown man or de white man.” 

“And do you think we mean it?” 

“You say so. Mebbe you mean it.” 

His indifference, and the unrelaxing, savage gaze were a 
little terrifying. The girl brought him a cigarette rolled m 
brown paper and put it between his lips, she reached into the 
breast pocket of his gaily patterned shirt and brought out a 
box of matches and struck a light for him Then she went 
back to her place in the doorway. Tiger never took his eyes 
from the two men before him. 

“We mean it,” Bob Darnel said. “We want something for 
all the men in this island; work and food and homes. We 
have shown you we mean it in the last three years.” 

“I got food and a house, and her,” Tiger’s eyes twitched 
towards the girl. “You get them for me ? ” He fixed his im- 
placable stare on Roy and Bob Darnel again. 

“No,” Roy said. “You got them for yourself. How many 
men m the Jungle have them, though?” 

“Dose^ Out dere^ Dey do what I tell dem. I tell my boys 
an’ my boys tell dem.” 

“And you offered to help us,” Roy said in a gentle, calm 
voice. “You knew what we hope to do and you offered to 
help us. You think we’ve changed?” The blood was singing 
m his ears and he could feel the sweat starting out under his 
armpits, running down his ribs. 

“I tell you say, my boys will get de people out for de 
, match and de rally. Ask fe 5 work. Dat’s what you tell me an’ 
dem. Why you change?” 

“We have not changed. Tiger,” Bob Darnel said in his 
slow, careful way. “We want the same things we always did. 
But now is a bad time; we could suffer plenty if we had it 
now. Another time it will be good. Hear me, no, man?” 

“You frighten of de police?” 

“Not frightened; we just want to be strong when we need 
strength.” 
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“My boys won’t let de police rough you up.” There was 
an unsurprised contempt in Tiger’s voice, more depressing 
than anger. 

“Tiger, we don’t mind the police. You know we’ve taken 
risks before,” Roy told him. “But if we made a mistake now 
and held the rally it would put us back too much.” 

“What news you hear?” 

“Why don’t you trust us ? ” Roy said, ignoring the ques- 
tion. “We need your help and we have a chance of working 
together if you believe us.” 

“I don’t need your help,” Tiger said. 

“Don’t you want to help us find work for the people in 
the Jungle?” 

“Sure. Black man in dis country have to take too much 
beating. I want de African man to get somet’ing.” 

“If you want that, then believe us now that we’re not 
selling out. We’re only waiting for the best chance.” 

“Now is a good time.” 

“No it isn’t. I’m telhng you true. Tiger. We know it 
would be a bad time now ” 

“I don’t need you, Roy. I don’t need dat party of yours. I 
do fine before I know you.” 

He reached into the table drawer under the oilcloth and 
came out with a little canvas bag in his hand. The hard small 
fingers picked deftly at the knotted cord around the neck of 
the bag. Then with a quick jerk of his wrist he shot a heap 
of Tnoney on to the shiny cloth: there was a lot of silver and 
several small folded notes, Roy knew that there was no 
pride in all this: that he had done it as his namesake in a 
jungle would have roared. 

We’ve lost him now, he thought. It took us three years to 
get him to the place where he felt we could help him. And 
we’ve lost it in a few minutes. We don’t even interest him 
any longer. 

“Here, Trouble,” Tiger said. He chose a half-crown piece 
and flicked it off 3ns thumb. Roy saw the dull glint twinlde 
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in the air; then Trouble’s hand closed surely on the gleam. 
Tiger had not looked away from them during this. He chose 
another coin and tossed it to the girl and Roy could hear the 
sudden rustle of her movement behind him and imagine the 
fumbled catch. Tiger poured himself three inches of the 
white mm; he did not offer to fill Bob Darnel’s empty glass. 

“Is de same t’mg,” Tiger said, in a flat emotionless voice. 
“Is de same t’mg all de time: only African man is good fe’ 
African man.” 

“Our party is for all men, Tiger,” Bob Daniel said, speak- 
ing with deliberate, emphatic conviction. “This island is for 
all men and we want all men to share it.” 

“I don’t know ’bout dat. Me only know ’bout de African 
man.” 

Roy got up, and looked at Bob. The other man nodded, 
the slightest movement of his chin, and got to his feet. 

“You gawn?” Tiger asked them. His eyes were wide and 
baleful: they searched the two men with unworried, fero- 
cious attention. 

“Yes, Tiger,” Roy said. “We have to go now. We’ll come 
again, eh? We’ll be able to explain about the rally then, per- 
haps. What you say?” 

“Come if you want.” The supple, glazed rubber of his 
lips pulled aside in that private spasm of unshared laughter. 
He drawled, with heatless, uncommitted malice: “You want 
a cigarette, Roy? Tek it wid you.” 

“Cho, no. Tiger. I couldn’t smoke your cigarettes. They’re 
too strong for me,” 

There was no ill humour in Tiger’s face as his eyes followed 
them to the door, and no good humour either. He had dis- 
missed them utterly. 

They didn’t speak until they were in Junction Street again. 
The breeze from the mountains felt good on his back after 
the yellow, glaring heat of Tiger’s room. 

“If we ever get into power,” Bob Daniel said, and from 
his voice you could know that he had been turning this m 
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his mind with unhurried calm, “if we ever get in, that 
Tiger Johnson will be a bad trouble for us. I don’t think we 
really figured him out to-night.” 

“We need him', though,” Roy said. 

“We have to use him,” Bob Daniel agreed. “But I think 
we ought to consider what he is, more carefully. We will 
make bad mistakes if we don’t. Someday we’re going to 
have to stop him.” 

“I know,” Roy said. “But when that day comes, we’d 
better have a big tough boy to do it.” 

They crossed Queen’s Street, deserted at this hour, with 
the high lamps ghmmering on the black tar. At Darnel’s 
house Roy went in and got the wallet of money he had left 
there. He refused a cup of coffee, because it was late, and 
went out to his car. 

“I’ll see you to-morrow,” he said to Daniel, and drove off. 

He turned the car out of the narrow, respectable lane 
where Darnel lived and drove up Queen Street, going to 
his home m the suburbs. 

He was yawning: wide, stretching yawns that brought water 
to his sore eyes He was sorry he had not taken the coffee. 

As he was coming to the edge of the suburbs, he had a 
sudden, detailed vision of Tiger Johnson and his woman in 
bed. It was unexpected and involuntary and it went very 
quickly. But while it lasted it was formidable and disturbing. 


II 

C arl reached Queenshaven just after eight. He had 
driven over the high climbing, steeply descending 
trunk road which cut across the island, joining the 
two coasts by way of the damp forested mountains where 
the air always had a clean, bitter scent, and where, if you 
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stopped the car, you could heat the solitaires in the valley 
calling their sad, liquid notes to one another. 

In Saragossa, the old, faded Spanish capital, fifteen miles 
from Queenshaven, he had stopped to eat a large meal of 
fried rice and shrimps. This was in a little, shabby room 
behind a Chinese grocery, and the rich, tantalising smell of 
the food was mingled with the smells of raw saltfish and rice 
sacks and hard cheese. He always stopped here to eat when 
he came through after four m the afternoon: it was one of 
the regular, nourishing habits of which his life was made. 

After eating, he came into town, driving fast on the flat, 
straight road between the big sugar estates. 

His uncle’s house was in the suburbs; on the plain, but 
close under the foothills. It was low, thick- walled and neat, 
like the other bungalows in this section, with white sides 
and heavy, red tiles. It had a good lawn and a wide verandah, 
and when he braked the big Humber by the steps he could 
smell the delicate, permeating sweetness of the night jasmine. 

His uncle. Hector Slade, came to the head of the steps. He 
had been having dinner, Carl could see, m his hand, the 
white blur of his napkin. His uncle’s big round head, and 
frail seeming, tall, stooped body looked incongruous in his 
stiff trim uniform. 

“That you, CarP I thought I recognized your engine.” 

“Yes, Hector. How are you^” 

“Didn’t expect you till to-morrow. Have you had dinner^” 

Carl was getting out of the car and locking the door. He 
said, over his shoulder, “Yes, I ate in Saragossa. Tell 
Hubert there’s some oranges in the boot. I’ll leave the keys 
in the door.” 

“I’ll see you inside.” His uncle went back into the house 
Carl followed; passing through the cream tiled drawing- 
room, with its bright rugs and sleek, modernistic furniture 
and many books, into the dining-room. Hector Slade and his 
wife Kathleen and his daughter Janice were having dinner. 
They sat at one end of the long, gleaming cloth of their table, 
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like people grouped protectively on the edge o£ a snow- 
bound, empty plain. 

“Carl,” said Kathleen Slade, “we didn’t expect you until 
to morrow. What a nice surprise.” 

She held out her slender, dry-fleshed hands eagerly, and he 
went to her quickly and bent to kiss her gaunt, eccentrically 
handsome face, hugging her fondly and feeling the quick, 
nervous strength of her hands on his shoulders. 

“I finished early,” he said, as he straightened and ran his 
hand softly on the shining, smooth hair, which was still 
black and youthful, but caught in a heavy bun. “I thought 
I’d come over to-night instead.” 

"I’m so glad.” 

She smiled up at him with an abrupt, fluttering tenderness 
that had nothing to do with timidity, but was, you felt, the 
result of some darting, too eager effort to meet life, and 
which was matched by those big, shy eyes which dominated 
the off-centre planes and proportions of her face and looked 
at the world with a gently puzzled, inept eagerness and 
trust. 

He smiled at her, holding her hand for a moment. As long 
as he lived he could never forget or repay this woman who 
had been, in her own gentle, completely faithful, slightly 
askew fashion, mother and aunt to him since he was nine, 
and with no call to have been these except for an accident of 
marriage and the summons of her warm, clumsy heart. 

^I’m so glad,” she said again. "We haven’t seen you for 
ages.” 

"I brought you some oranges,” Carl told her, "and those 
double hibiscus cuttings you asked me for ” 

“Thank you, dear, it was sweet of you to remember.” 

He turned to the sallow, fading blonde who was his 
cousin Janice. She raised the cheek of her slightly sullen, 
defeated-looking face for him to kiss. 

"Hi, Jan,” he said. 

He sat in the chair beside her and looked at his uncle. 
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“Good to see you,” his uncle said. “How’re things at the 
Pen?” 

“Not bad. It should be a good year. I got a nice order 
from Venezuela yesterday ” 

“Good. What is it?” 

As he always did, Carl felt happy in the comfortable 
warmth of his uncle’s precise, intelligent interest With 
Hector Slade, you felt your responses heighten at the sound 
of his sharp, high voice, picking answers out of you like a 
hen’s beak snapping corn from the ground. 

“They want a bull”, Carl told him, “and six heifers The 
new stock.” 

“Can you spare it?” 

“Oh, yes, I can spare it all right.” 

“They’ll ask for more. You’re the only man m the West 
Indies who has the sort of stock they need.” 

“Go on,” Carl said “There’s plenty of good stuff all over 
the place now.” 

“Not like yours, man.” 

The maid came into the room from the back verandah 
which led to the kitchen. She was carrying a tray with a plate 
and cutlery and a little leather case of keys. 

“Good evening, Mass’ Carl,” she said. “Plow you is, sah? 
Hubert say, please here is de car keys.” 

“Good evening, Gwen,” he said. “I’m fine. No, don’t lay 
for me. I’ve eaten already.” 

He took the car keys from the tray and put them in Bis 
pocket. 

“Carl,” Kathleen Slade’s voice rose on a happy, possessive 
wail. “You must eat something.” 

ef l couldn’t, Aunt Kay. Didn’t Hector tell youP I ate at 
Dora Ching’s in Sargossa.” 

For a minute she nagged lovingly; he would have been 
disturbed had she not. 

“I’ll have some dessert”, he said, “when you’re having 
yours.” 
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“Good,” she smiled, satisfied. “It’s pineapple ice-cream.” 

He grinned faintly at Hector, whose small stone-grey eyes 
behind the thick spectacles twinkled in mock sympathy. 

“I can’t stay long,” Carl said. “I promised I’d see Roy 
to-night ” 

“How is Roy p ” asked Hector; looking at him, then, you 
did not notice the large, globular, scholar’s head, and the 
thin scalp and fine hair which gave it an appearance of fragi- 
lity. You only saw the shrewd, smooth pebbles of his eyes, 
the rigid, decisive nose and the small, firm mouth under the 
neat, grey moustache. The meagre neck did not look 
scrawny, but was suddenly pliant and ready to thrust, like 
a snake’s neck. And you were aware that the thin, round- 
shouldered body, under the starched khaki uniform, was lean 
as vulcanised flex is lean, for efficiency and control. 

“He’s fine,” Carl said carefully “He came over to see me 
this morning. He was up at Castleville for a case.” 

“One of his poor people’s cases I suppose,” Janice said in 
the faintly bitter, petulant voice she had begun to use during 
the last three years. “I saw him the other day, downtown, 
with the roughest looking black man you could imagine. 
You should have seen them, talking like old friends.” 

“Maybe they were old friends,” Carl said. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” Janice said. “I’m only sorry 
for his poor mother; they say he brings all sorts of people 
into her drawing-room. Can you imagine it. If I were her, I’d 
haVe given him his marching orders long ago.” 

“Now, dear, she couldn’t do that,” Kathleen Slade said 
worriedly, catching at some fresh puzzle. “But, Carl, don’t 
you think he could find some other place to meet his 
friends^ Some of them are very common, and it couldn’t be 
pleasant for poor Mrs. McKenzie.” 

“They don’t steal her silver, do they?” 

“No, dear, no. Nothing like that. But, after all it isn’t 
comfortable to have them there.” 

C T11 tell him,” Carl said. 
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“Will you, dear^ 5 If you put it to him I’m sure he wouldn’t 
nund ” 

“All light. Aunt Kay, I’ll mention it to him.” 

“Cho,” Janice said. “He’s a rough. He was all right when 
he went away; but he came back a real rough.” 

“What do you think of this business m St. Pierre?” 
Hector asked him. 

“It sounds dreadful,” Kathleen said. “And that Etienne; 
I don’t know why those places always seem to have men 
like that.” 

“I don’t know much about it. Hector,” Carl said. “I 
read about it this morning in the Gazette, It seems pretty 
bad.” 

“It had to come, man.” 

“I hope they catch Etienne,” said Janice with tired anti- 
cipation. 

“I hope they do,” Hector said. “Save me the trouble if he 
comes here.” 

“Hector,” his wife said “You don’t mean to say he’s 
coming here?” 

“No, Kay. They’ll find him before he can leave St. Pierre. 
I was only saying that if he did try to land here we’d have to 
send him back.” His eyes were gentle with understanding as 
he looked at her, and the deep grooves of his face pleasant 
with fondness when he smiled 

“You’d have to send him back, eh. Hector^” Carl asked. 
“I thought he could claim political asylum. They all do’' it, 
don’t they^” 

“He’s a gangster. Saw the charges this morning. They 
flew them down with the request for extradition. Damned 
gangster and nothing else, whatever Roy and his friends 
would like us to believe.” 

“That’s what your precious Mr. Roy will be like”, Janice 
said, “if he doesn’t watch out.” 

“Janice,” said her mother, “you mustn’t say such things. 
You’ve known Roy for years and he’s Carl’s best friend. 
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Just because he calls himself a communist it doesn’t mean he 
would be a murderer,” 

Gwen brought in four goblet shaped blue dishes, with with 
smoking, pale yellow mounds of ice cream above the glass. 

“I must eat and run,” Carl said, looking at his watch. 

“What time will you be back, dear?” Kathleen Slade asked 
him. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “About eleven, I guess, but we 
might go on somewhere.” 

“You’ll be in for dinner to-morrow, won’t you?” 

“Of course,” he said “And we’ll have breakfast together 
in the morning.” 

“Have lunch with me to-morrow?” Hector asked him. 

“Sure. I’ll be seeing about the polo in the morning, and 
we should be finished by twelve. I’ll wait for you there.” 

“I’ll be at the club about one.” 

He finished his ice-cream and smoked a cigarette and had 
coffee with them. Then he went out to the car. 

Hector came down the steps with him 

“Got some good news for you, man.” The high, snapping 
voice was affectionate and proud. 

“What sort of good news?” 

“They’re going to make you a Justice of the Peace?” 

“Me?” 

“Don’t say anything yet, of course Unofficial. But it’s 
quite definite. Good work.” 

“Hut how can I be a J.P., Hector? I don’t know a damn 
thing about law.” 

“Nonsense. You can learn enough for that. Nothing to 
it. They were just waiting till you were old enough.” 

“I hope- they know what they’re doing ” 

“Of course. Recommended you myself, man. Unofficially, 
that is. I’m not supposed to have anything to do with it.” 

“Thanks, Hector.” 

“Nonsense. Nonsense. You’re the best man for the job 
up there now.” 
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“Thanks again.” 

“That Roy is causing me a lot of trouble,” Hector said. 
The brusque voice was reflective and tinged with exasperated 
concern. “Can’t understand what’s come over the boy. 
Didn’t like to say it before Kay, but he’s getting into hot 
water.” 

“What do you mean 5 ” Carl asked him. He was slowly 
turning the key in the handle of the car. 

“He’s organizing some damned march on Sunday. Lots 
of hooligans from the jungle. The worst elements in Queens- 
haven. He’s going to march them up through the suburbs 
and have a rally at Cotton Tree Corner Calls it the march 
of the unemployed.” 

“I didn’t know that,” Carl said. His legs felt watery with 
relief and he put one foot on the running board and leaned 
his weight on the handle. 

“Tell him to be careful. Between friends, you know. Tell 
him that if anything happens I’ll have to arrest him I’d hate 
to do it to a boy of good family like that, but I’ll have to.” 

“I’ll tell him,” Carl said. “Cheerio, Hector. I’ll see you at 
breakfast.” He got into the car. “Oh, by the way, I almost 
forgot.” He fumbled in the locker of the dashboard and took 
out the map in its leather case. He passed it through the 
window to his uncle. 

“You’ll want to look at this,” he said. “It’s one of the old 
New Cornwall maps.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

Carl told him. 

“I’ll have a good look at it,” he said delightedly. “This is 
a find. What are you going to do with it ? ” 

“Send it to the University. I’m having a few photostat 
copies made, though. I’ll give you one.” 

Hector was turning the case over between his hands. 

“I suppose we must do that,” he said. “It’s too good for 
us to keep now we have a university. Pity, eh? Good night, 
Carl.” 
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He went up the steps quickly with that spring-kneed, 
mountain climber’s stride which was so much younger than 
his sixty years. 

Reversing the big Humber up the drive, Carl felt light and 
empty in his stomach. As he straightened in the road, he gave 
a soft laugh of eased tension. 


12 

he McKenzie’s house had verandahs that bordered 
I • the front and half of one side, and Roy’s bedroom 
J v was at the end of the half-length, opening on to it 
by opaque, double doors. 

When Carl drew up at the steps he could see the light in 
Roy’s room and he was glad that neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
McKenzie were on the verandah. He never knew what to 
say to Mr. McKenzie and he liked Roy’s mother, but he did 
not want to see either of.them just then. 

He went along the verandah to the light. The doors were 
open and he could see Roy sitting at his desk, and part of the 
low shelves which were placed against three walls and filled 
with books. 

Roy looked up over his shoulder as he came in from the 
dark! 

“Hello, boy,” he said. 

“Hello. Am I late?” 

“A bit, but I haven’t been in long.” 

“I’d haws got here before, but you know what it’s like 
when you haven’t seen them for a couple of months.” 

He straddled a chair by the heavy, executive-style desk, 
leaning his arms over the back. The desk was covered, but 
for the big square of blotter, with letters, files, magazines, 
an ugly glass ashtray filled with stubs and old ash, and the 
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leather-framed photograph of a dark girl in a Royal Air 
Force uniform. 

There were several good reproductions on the walls, 
mounted on big sheets of white cartridge paper; most of 
them were modern, but there was a large one of Rembrandt’s 
“Butcher’s Shop” above the head of the bed. 

“You look beat up,” Carl told him 

“I can believe it. I couldn’t look as beat up as I feel, 
though. You want a drink- 1 ” 

“Good idea I better come and say hullo to your old 
lady.” 

“It’s all right. She and the old man have gone out.” 

Roy got up from the shabby old cane chair he had used for 
working m ever since Carl could remember. At first it had 
stood before a small kitchen-table, then, since his sixteenth 
birthday, before the desk which had been his father’s gift. 

Roy went out to the drawing-room, and Carl heard him 
opening the liquor cabinet. Then he heard him in the back of 
the house, but faintly, getting ice from the refrigerator He 
came back carrying a bowl of ice, and holding a bottle of 
clear, pale amber rum in his other hand. 

He poured two drinks and put ice into them and ran 
water into the glasses at the wash-basin m the corner. He 
gave one glass to Carl and sat again in his chair before the 
desk. It was a basketwork cane chair and it fitted him like a 
suit of clothes. 

Carl looked at him as they drank the first sip. Roy’s pale 
face was dead, bluish white with tiredness, the -small quick 
eyes were cloudy and there were sore red smears across the 
whites His springy black hair was wild, and Carl knew that 
he had been rubbing his hand nervously through it from 
time to time, as he always did when he was tired. 

And suddenly, seeing Roy slumped and small m the pro- 
tective, work-hollowed cave of his chair, and with the first, 
easy warmth of the drinking spreading through his body, 
Carl knew that he could have done nothing else than agree 
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to help him. That he had made a commitment, irrevocably, 
a long time ago. 

Some of this knowledge was the drink, and some of it was 
this silent, relaxed, utterly confident moment which was one 
of the things he and Roy had enjoyed most in their friend- 
ship. 

It was these, and it was the product of the other things 
that had happened to them and which they had done together 
over the years. 

“Do you ever hear from her parents now?” he asked Roy, 
pointing to the photograph of the girl with the little finger 
of the hand which held his glass. 

“I get a card every Christmas,” Roy told him. 

“Have you ever written them?” 

“When Linda heard about her, she made me send them a 
letter and a little parcel. That was the first time. I didn’t 
know what to say after all that time, but she nagged me till 
I did it.” 

“Were they pleased?” 

“I got a nice letter back. They really sounded bucked. I 
was glad Lm had made me do it, then. But we only exchange 
cards at Christmas now.” 

“It was a damn shame,” Carl said. “She was a nice girl. 
You’d have married her, eh?” 

“Jesus, yes.” 

“You ever miss her? Miss her like I miss the old man, I 
mean?” 

“I used to, but I stopped it. It’s no use missing the dead.” 

“It was a damn shame,” Carl said again. 

“It’s funny how it works, eh? If Shirley hadn’t broken her 
leg and had to sit with it up on the back seat then Dorothy 
wouldn’t have gone in Nolan’s car and it would have been 
all right. Maybe Nolan would have got away with it, even. 
You remember they found him with his arms around her.” 

“Nolan was a good boy.” 

They finished their drinks in silence. Then Carl got up and 
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mixed two mote, putting in the water at the tap as Roy had 
done. He came back and sat on the edge of the desk and 
handed Roy his drink. He lit two cigarettes and gave Roy 
one, and looked steadily at the sleepy-lidded man below him 
in. the lopsided, comfortable chair. 

“Well,” he said, “what about this business?” 

“It’s to-morrow night,” Roy told him, “about half-past 
twelve.” 

“Yes ” 

“We’re going to pick him up halfway along the Barricades, 
on the open-sea side.” 

“But Roy, why are you taking such a chance? It’s so close 
to town, and there’s cars coming and going from the airport 
out there.” 

“It’s Etienne’s idea; not mine. He knows what he’s doing, 
though. First of all there’s the dunes and the bush which hide 
us from the road. Second, nobody ever lands a boat there be- 
cause of the surf. Third, it’s six miles long and except for the 
lighthouse and the airport facing into the harbour there isn’t 
a hut the whole length of it until you get to Old Port.” 

“That’s true; but suppose you’re followed. They might, 
you know, just as routine.” 

“Can’t we use your car? They’ll think we’re going for a 
midnight bathe. We can go a few places before we go for 
him. Everybody in Queenshaven knows that we go around 
together when you’re in town; and you’re Hector Slade’s 
nephew.” f 

“Yes, you can use my car; but what if there are a few 
more midnight bathers out there? It’s a popular place for 
that, you know.” 

“We’re picking him up at that bend where the current is 
bad. We’ll have to park the car near one of the bathing spots 
and walk to where we’re meeting him.” 

“How is he coming?” 

“Schooner from St. Pierre. They’ll bring him ashore m 
the schooner’s dinghy.” 
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“They’ll have a job in that current, won’t they?” 

“Yes, but they must know how to handle it or they 
wouldn’t have picked that spot.” 

“It sounds all right.” 

“I hope it is.” Roy was rubbing his hand through his hair, 
pressing down flat and hard, moving the hand slowly and 
jerkily. “I didn’t make the arrangements. I only have to meet 
him and hide him.” 

“And get him away.” 

“That too.” 

“How are you gomg to do that?” 

“I’ll tell you to-morrow; when I’m sure of it. O.K.?” He 
looked steadily at Carl. 

“Sure. I don’t want to know too much.” 

“You’ll have to know most of it. You’re our key man.” 

“I feel it. You are a hell of a man to know, aren’t you? 
How did I get mixed up with you?” 

“Because you’re a good lad.” 

“You better make the most of it. The next time you ask 
me to do something like this, I’ll have to arrest you. They’re 
going to make me a J.P.” 

Roy whistled, and sat up straighter. “That puts you on a 
spot if anything happens.” 

“We’ll be all right.” 

Roy had slouched back against his chair. He was staring 
past Carl at the wall above his desk. There was a Medici 
prkrtfthere: Corot; Avignon; the olive fields and grey stones 
and the bridge broken across the big green river which 
separates the old town and the new. Except that there was 
no bewilderment in them, Roy’s eyes had the same bright, 
quick sheen of pain and sadness that Carl had seen in his 
aunt’s eyes earlier on this evening. He looked at Carl again, 
turning his head slowly. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “This isn’t a nice trick to play on 
you. It’s important though. It’s important to everybody. 
You know what I mean?” 
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“It’s important to you,” Carl said, smiling at him gently. 

He got up from the edge of the desk and went to the open 
door and looked out on to the blurred fuzz of the garden 
and the glittering, golden fret of the black soft night. 

“I’m glad there isn’t a moon,” he said, not turning round. 

“It’ll make it safer. You remember how we used to like a 
good moon that showed up the target^” 

“Yes,” said Roy. “I remember. The same thing isn’t 
always good at different times, I guess.” 

“What do you mean by that'*” 

“Nothing,” Roy gave the quick grin that stripped his face 
of its years. He got up and stretched in a shivering, tired way. 
“I was trying to be philosophical and I couldn’t add two 
two’s now, I’m so tired.” 

“O.K., boy. I’ll leave you to it. When do I see you to- 
morrow?” 

“After dinner all rights If anything happens, like Etienne 
getting picked up. I’ll get in touch with you.” 

“That’s fine for me. I have to have dinner at Aunt Kay’s 
anyway. I promised.” 

“Give my love to Hector,” Roy said, sitting on his bed 
and beginning to take off his shoes. 

“I will. He gave me a message for you, too.” 

“What?” 

Roy was still and rigid on the bed, holding one shoe 
stiffly m his hand. 

“It’s this march of yours for Sunday. You didn’t teTl me 
about that. He says for you to be careful or he’ll have to 
arrest you. He sounded worried. I think he likes you. He 
always did, you know? He was always telling me that I 
ought to study like you.” ♦» 

“The march is off,” Roy said. He was busy at the laces of 
the other shoe, his fingers fumbling a little. “It was too 
dangerous with this other business. I like Hector, too. It’s 
only that we want different things from life. Tell him that 
I’ve finished with that book about the slave trade. He’ll know 
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the one: they told me at the institute he was asking for it the 
day after I took it out. If he sends round to the office he can 
get it, that’ll sale time.” He was taking off his jacket and 
shirt as he spoke. He stood in his vest and Carl could see the 
first signs of the round shoulders that would pull the neat, 
well-trained boy out of straightness. 

“Right,” he said. “See you to-morrow. Sweet dreams.” 

“Brother,” Roy said, stepping out of his trousers, “I 
won’t even know it when I he down.” 
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I t was early yet; and as he drove out of the quiet, tree- 

I bordered avenue on which Roy lived, Carl decided he 
-iJL did not want to go back to his uncle’s house. 

He turned the sleek black car down the long road which 
led to town. About a mile further on, he came to a knot of 
bright, overhead street lamps and a cluster of Chinese 
groceries, cafes and gas stations, with one or two houses. 
There was the shuttered bulk of a post office next to one of 
the service stations. People were still about, talking on the 
piazzas of the shops or waiting at the bus stops. In the gloom 
of the big post office verandah as he drove past, he could see 
the scrawled, wrapped forms of the country people who had 
come down for the Saturday markets, and beside each body, 
the bulky, rounded shape of a fruit basket. 

Just past the post office, he turned the Humber into a 
tarmaced yard with trees in it. Coloured lanterns hung 
among the leaves and there were cars parked. He parked his 
own car near the gate and went across the yard to the lattice- 
work entrance of the night-club. Above the entrance there 
was a softly glowing neon sign which said. The Pickapeppa. 

Mister Brandt, sir.” The white-jacketed doorman was 
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very pleased. “How nice to see you. We haven’t seen you 
for a long time.” 

“Hullo, Charles,” Carl said. “How are yotP” 

“Well, thank you, Mr. Brandt. Are you in town for long, 
sky” 

“Going back to-morrow, Charles. Anyone in I know?” 

“Mrs. Gordon, sir. She came in about half an hour ago.” 

“Good. Mr. Gordon, too?” 

“Oh, no, sir.” 

You son of a bitch, Carl thought, looking at the smooth, 
pleasant face and the cynical eyes. 

He went inside. 

It was a good club. There was a big dance floor, faintly 
lit, and with a band in red, satin shirts and tight, black 
trousers. The tables were out in the open under small coco- 
nut trees, but there was a long, thatched roof gallery with 
more tables along the high, pink plastered wall. The bar was 
round and had a thick, mirrored column in the centre of the 
circle, with bottles all round it reflected m the mirrors. The 
lighting was discreet and clever; it could make any woman 
look her best, and it had the soft glow which persuaded 
people to feel a little sad if they were alone and so to drink 
more. 

There were six couples dancing and some of the tables had 
people, but not many. The bar had five people sitting round 
it: two men in good gaberdines and flowered shirts which 
hung out of their trousers like smocks; a lonely-lo OKing, 
English army officer; and Joan Gordon, sitting next to a 
squat, expensively dressed brown man. 

The barman was pleased to see him, too; Carl ordered a 
rum and water and asked him to have one as well. The man 
mixed one drink and put the money for his in a little box 
under the bar. He lit Carl’s cigarette with practised swiftness. 

Carl looked toward Joan and waved slightly, as if to 
indicate that she didn’t have to take it up if she were busy. 

She left her companion and came round to his stool. She 
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was staggering a little and he could smell the whisky on her 
breath when she came close. 

“Carl, darling,” she said, putting her face near to his. 
“Where have you been?” She sat down clumsily on the stool 
beside him, rumpling the skirt of her elegant, heavy-silk 
print. Her rich brown hair was escaping in floating wisps 
from what had been a good coiffure, and there was a faint 
sprinkle of sweat on her forehead and upper lip. Her face — 
it was still beautiful — looked as if something had clawed 
gently but persistently at the flesh around the mouth. 

“How are you, Joan ? ” Carl said. He put his broad hand 
lightly on her fine one, which lay along the bar. She was 
wearing very thick, bright bracelets and her arm looked too 
thin against them. 

“Buy me a drink, Carl,” she said, “and we can have a nice 
talk.” 

“Scotch and soda,” he told the barman. “What about 
him?” he asked her, pointing to the squat, big-bellied man 
she had left. “Wouldn’t he like to join us ? ” 

“Hi, Froggy.” She half-turned and spoke with her head 
dangling back, speaking with her face almost upside down. 
“The gentleman is asking you to have a drink.” tier neck in 
that position looked broken. 

The man slid m a fast quiver from his stool. He walked 
eagerly over to them. He was smiling and holding out his 
hand before he was halfway to their stools. 

“Froggy,” she said, “this is Mr. Brandt. Carl, this is 
Froggy.” She turned to her drink. 

Carl looked at Froggy’s button-hole. He didn’t want to 
meet the man’s eyes. Froggy moved his hands in a wide 
meaningless gesture, and Carl caught a green dull, glow from 
the square emerald on the wedding finger of his left hand. 

“I am Eustace Wright,” he said. “I am honoured to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Brandt. Honoured.” 

It was sad and irritating to watch the uncertain, twitching 
smile on his big face; the dull, uneasily searching eyes. 



“How do you do, Mr. Wright,” Carl said. “What will 
you have^” ^ 

“Whatever you are having, Mr. Brandt. v ’ 

“You mean”, Joan said, “that you’re going to drink from 
his glass. Have a heart. Froggy; Carl can afford two drinks.” 

Looking at Eustace Wright’s face and hearing the laugh 
flounder from his throat, Carl was sorry that he had allowed 
himself to smile. 

“Another rum and water, please,” he said to the barman. 

“My card, Mr. Brandt,” Eustace Wright said. 

“E1Y I beg your pardon?” 

“My card.” 

Carl looked at Eustace Wright’s hand and saw that it was 
holding a small, white oblong There was a wallet m the other 
hand, of limp, dull, expensive leather. 

It was a nice card, with gilt around the edges. It read: 
Eustace C. Wright , and underneath, in handsome, thick print, 
Representative, Pan American Assurance Ltd. 

“Thank you,” Carl said. He put the card in his pocket and 
picked up his drink. There didn’t seem to be anything else 
to say. 

“Carl,” Joan said, “how long are you up foY” 

“Justto-nightand to-morrow. I cameabout thepolo finals.” 

“When are they coming off?” 

“Next month, at the Barracks. We should have a couple of 
good matches. The army have a red hot team this year.” 

“I’ll come to see you,” she said. She turned to WiSght. 
“You must come too. Froggy. You ought to see Carl playing 
polo. He looks like God.” 

“Joan,” Carl said, “if Mr. Wright will excuse you, may I 
have a dance?” 

“Certainly, certainly, Mr. Brandt.” Eustace Wright gave 
his permission with a hurried, unctuous benevolence. Joan 
was already walking towards the dance floor. 

As soon as he held her he knew that she was just too 
drunk to dance properly. 



“Ease up on your friend,” he told her. She was sagging 
against him, arid they were not quite catching the sharp, 
lively rhythm iir their changes. 

“What have I done now?” Her thick, smooth eyebrows 
were raised and the delicate, brown velvet of her forehead 
was wrinkled in pretended astonishment. 

“You don’t have to go out with him, you know. So if you 
do, ease up You’re spoiling my drink.” 

“Oh, Carl, I’m sorry. I’ll be nice when I get back. Men 
don’t like it, do they, when women go on like that to other 
mem 1 ” 

“No ” 

“Even if the other men are like Froggy^ 1 ” 

“No. It looks ugly and it makes me feel uncomfortable. 
And stop calling him Froggy.” 

“You’re sweet,” she said, and leaning against him, so that 
he had to hold her very tight, she kissed him on the mouth. 
He could taste the whisky on her tongue. 

“Don’t do that,” he said. “You know how people talk.” 

“Are you afraid of Ian?” she asked him; referring to her 
husband. 

“It’s not that, Joan; but it’s damn silly to have all sorts of 
gossip when there’s no reason for it.” 

“I forgot,” she said viciously and bitterly. “I’m sorry; I 
forgot it was all over. You remember when we used to leave 
here and go out to the Barricades? You didn’t mind gossip 
then* did you? Everybody knew your car, but you didn’t 
think of that then, did you?” 

“Will you stop this, Joan. I didn’t break it off, you did.” 

“You mean that time; with that Canadian?” 

“Oh, heH, Joan, what’s the matted 1 Can’t you just forget 
what’s over and done with, and let’s have a dance and a 
drink.” 

“It’s because I’m drunk, isn’t it? If I wasn’t drunk, would 
you take me out to the Barricades now ? Like you used to?” 

“Please, Joan. Stop it. What’s wrong to-night?” 



"You’re a bloody fool,” she said. "You’re such a bloody, 
goddam, stupid fool of a man. Am I looking older now- 
adays?” k 

"You look wonderful.” 

"Your eyes go all shifty when you tell lies,” she told him, 
"and your mouth goes all funny.” She gave a small laugh 
that made him feel as if someone had drawn a knife across a 
window pane. 

He was glad when the drums rolled for the end of the set. 

When they reached the bar again she drained her whisky 
m a quick swallow. 

"I’m going ashore for a little,” she said, taking her bag 
from the bar. "Come and hold my hand, Carl.” 

"They threw me out of there the last time I came to the 
Pickapeppa,” he told her. "I can’t get m there any more.” 

He and Wright watched her going across to the little door 
of the toilets. Once or twice, her ankles twisted a little under 
her and the high spike of her gold sandals skidded on the 
floor. 

"Mrs. Gordon is a fine lady, Mr. Brandt,” Eustace Wright 
said. 

Carl made a small, discouraging noise m his throat. 

"A very fine lady,” Eustace Wright continued. "Her 
husband is a fine gentleman. We are business associates.” 

"Oh, yes.” 

"It is one of the advantages of insurance. You meet such 
interesting people.” r 

"I’m sure you must.” 

"I had the pleasure of driving past Brandt’s Pen last week, 
Mr. Brandt. You have a beautiful place.” 

"Thank you.” 

"It is a pleasure to see a property kept like that. I am often 
up that way.” 

"You must travel a good deal in your business.” 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Brandt. All over the island. Our company has 
some of the best life and company policies in the Caribbean.” 
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“That’s pretty good,” Carl Brandt said. 

He felt Joan Gordon’s cool hand on his wrist, and then 
she skd past himf pressing closely, to her stool, when she sat 
down the skirt of her dress wrinkled unattractively. She sat 
with one foot on the floor, and the other swinging free. Her 
sandal hung from the toe of her free foot. 

“So there you are,” she said. “I’ve been looking for you 
all over. Did Froggy try to sell you some insurance?” 

“No, we were just talking.” 

“You’re lucky. I remembered that he tries to sell every- 
body insurance, so I hurried back.” 

“I thought you couldn’t find me,” Carl said. 

Hell, he thought, why doesn’t he just slap her and leave? 
I don’t know what he’s getting from her, but it isn’t worth 
it. I wonder where he picked her up to-night? She must have 
been loading her tanks since afternoon. 

“Would you care to danced” Wright asked her. He had got 
from his stool and was standing before her half-bowed, m 
an attitude of uncomfortable, studied formality. 

“Not now, Froggy,” she said. “Let’s have another drink 
first.” 

Carl stayed until he had finished the drink Wright bought 
for him. 

“Good night,” he said to Joan. “I’ve a lot to do to- 
morrow. I only came in for a drink.” 

“You’re off, then?” Her voice was unsurprised and re- 
signed. 

“I have to. I promised Aunt Kay I’d come in early and 
talk to her.” 

“Good night, Mr Brandt,” Eustace Wright had taken his 
hand and was shaking it vigorously. “It has been most 
interesting to meet you. When you’re next in town perhaps 
we can have lunch.” 

“Froggy,” Joan Gordon said in a tired voice, “he already 
ias all the insurance he needs. The Brandts have always 
nsured with Lloyd’s.” 
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“Yes, perhaps we can do that,” Carl said to him. ‘Til 
drop you a line ” t; 

He left them quickly. At the entrance to •’the bar, he went 
into the toilet. 

When he came out, he turned for a moment and looked 
toward the bar. Neither Wright nor Joan saw him. 

She held a cigarette and she was trying to stab the tip into 
the plump hand Froggy kept moving about on the black, 
glass surface of the bar. Her face had the remote absorption 
of a person scratching an itch. And even at that distance, 
Carl’s eyes caught sudden flashes from the great emerald 
Wright was wearing, and the foolish embarrassed smile 
clamped across his broad, soft face. 


14 

S aturdays m Queenshaven, during a hot spell, it was 
always as if the sweat and sun and dust of the week 
had coagulated and formed a layer, sealmg off any fresh- 
ness from outside 

This was m the morning. At twelve o’clock it felt different. 
Then, everybody was coming out of the offices, and the 
young men were joining in groups and filling cars. You could 
hear them talking about the afternoon and the cricl&t or 
tennis they were going to play, about the fish they were 
going to catch, about the birds they were going to shoot, 
and about the clubs they were going to drink at. The girls 
coming out of the offices were talking less loudly but you 
knew they were thinking of the men they were going to 
watch playing cricket, of the men from whom they were 
going to get offerings of birds or fishes, of the men who would 
come for them at the end of the afternoon’s drinking to take 
them bathing, of the dresses they would be wearing when 
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the men called for them to go to parties, that night, in houses 
where there w|s plenty of Bougainvilka and night jasmine 
and tiles rubbefi smooth as glass with a stiff, abrasive coco- 
nut husk end, and where the chairs stood in the shadows 
under lignum vitae and poinsettia and angel bells. 

The rules committee for the Cayuna Polo Association sat 
until half-past twelve. 

As Carl had expected, there was opposition about the 
Ladies’ Cup. It took a long time to wear it down to the 
pomt where they agreed to consider putting it to the vote of 
all members. If it had not been for the support of Colonel 
Long, the officer commanding the English regiment at 
Barracks, he would not have got it that far. 

The colonel’s pleasant voice, as mellow and inhuman as a 
musical instrument had gone on, bearing down on the 
opposing members of the Committee with a precisely calcu- 
lated, cunningly staged confusion of reminiscence, reason- 
ableness and thirty years of habit of authority. At the end he 
leaned back and the hard, weathered face had creased like 
the upper of an old shoe as he smiled at Carl. The pale eyes 
had glinted wetly with conspiratorial, secret amusement. 

After the meeting, which had been held at the Cayuna 
Club, Carl went over to him. 

“Thanks,” he told him. “You carried the day. They’d 
never have seen it our way if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“It’s the colonies,” the colonel said. His musical, resonant 
volte was bright with amusement. “It’s only in the colonies 
you get people like our committee. I like it. They’re like the 
the men I used to hear m my father’s library.” 

“You’ll be popular with the women after this, anyway,” 
Carl said- “I’ll spread it discreetly that you’re the hero.” 

“Thank you, Carl, thank you. You need a boost when 
you’re my age.” 

Again the bumpy, long nose lifted above the broad, ex- 
pressionless mouth, and the thin, tough skin creased with 
amusement. 
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Carl went out to the high, wide verandah. He sat in one 
of the chairs which stood along the dull, /gleaming tile. 
From here he could look out across the cropped green lawn, 
where the water sprinklers were spinning a slow, rainbowed 
mist in the sun. There was a double line of Royal palms 
along the grey drive and a thick aurelia hedge around the 
fence. There were many trees and tight-packed, bright 
cannas in circular beds. Five miles away was the long, 
broken spine of the mountains; they were softly blue up 
among the clouds and fuzzy green in the hard light of the 
foothills. 

Except for the clouds around the peaks the sky was clear 
and hard as a glazed plate. He thought of how the sea near 
Tolliver would look to-day, and then he began to think of 
Sheila Pearce. A man he knew came to the doorway and 
said, “Hullo, Carl,” but didn’t stay. A few minutes after he 
saw his uncle’s black Chrysler turn into the drive. 

He watched Hector park the car under the tall, black- 
mango tree and then walk with that stooping, springy lope 
across the lawn. He was in a bush jacket, and as he came up 
to the verandah steps he was unbuckling the Sam Browne 
belt and wrapping it round the whistle-topped stick he 
carried. 

“Well, man,” he said, sitting beside Carl, “how did it go?” 

“All right: Colonel Long backed me up and we’re going 
to have a general vote on it. Would you like a been 1 ” 

“Thank you. Wonderful day. Just the day for the hife.” 

“It’s a nice day,” Carl said. “Shall we eat out here?” 

“Good idea. I’m hungry. Let’s have the black crab.” 

Carl signalled the white- jacketed club servant who was 
standing in the open double doorway of the lounge. He 
ordered, and the man went away. A couple of minutes later 
a boy came out and put a light table before them, with the 
table-cloth folded stiffly around the cutlery. He laid the table, 
and they waited until the man came with their food and the 
drinks on a big, round, silver tray. 
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There was black crab baked in the shell and seasoned 
with sweet ante red peppers, avocado salad, boiled brown 
rice, and tall, frosted glasses of pale Danish beer. 

It was a good lunch. Hector was pleased with it; and with 
the map he had studied the night before. While they were 
eating, his rapid, incisive voice talked about it and the old 
history of the island. 

. . what we have to remember,” he said as they were 
eating smooth, yellow, Bombay mango , “is that in these 
islands we have no long, careful growth of one culture to 
make us timid. We have almost no nostalgia. Our principal 
import has been history. . . , What are you smiling at?” 

“You,” Carl told him fondly. “You sound like Roy. But 
I don’t understand what you mean by importing history.” 

“It’s simple, man. Every West Indian has had to learn to 
live with a dozen different pasts. We’ve attracted everybody 
and we’ve had to live on top of each other. We can’t afford 
to resent it when new people come, and we’ve learnt to 
absorb them and use them. It takes any willing man only 
three years to become as West Indian as if his family had 
been here as long as yours.” 

The man who had served them came from the lounge 
carrying cups and coffee on die tray. The silver pot and milk 
jug were stamped with the club crest. Carl watched the deft 
brown hands pouring the milk and coffee in two mingling 
jets. He went away, leaving a red earthenware bowl of brown 
su^ar between them on the table. 

“All the same,” Carl said, watching Hector’s alert, flung- 
back face, the yellow teeth clamped on the short stem of the 
old black pipe he always smoked, the hard, compelling light 
in the gr#y eyes behind thick lenses, “all the same, you s till 
wouldn’t like it if Janice wanted to marry a black man. You 
would raise hell.” He had become interested, as he generally 
did when Hector talked, even though Hector talked of 
thing she hardly ever thought about. 

“No, man. You’re wrong. I wouldn’t be pleased and I’d 
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try to break it up But I couldn’t raise hell with conviction. 
I’d have a slightly uneasy conscience about peling like that. 
And if she did, it wouldn’t take long for m#to feel that any 
children were part of the Slades too.” 

“A brown man would be all right, though?” Carl said, 
teasing him. He knew that his uncle liked to be gently 
teased, and he suddenly realized that he liked it because he 
was shy. And because it struck him so suddenly he also 
realized that he must have known this for a long time “A 
brown man like me would be all right, eh?” 

“Yes, man. That would be all right. Like you; even much 
darker.” 

They grinned at each other, and Carl felt happy in the warm, 
lubricating air, the smell of warm, sprinkled grass under the 
sun, and in this whole familiar pattern of verandahs, bright 
flowers, airy, dark-pokshed rooms and intimate relationship. 

“By the way,” Hector said, “I see that Roy and his friends 
are calling off the march for to-morrow. I hoped he would.” 

Roy took Linda Hu-Sen for lunch at about half-past one. 
He had not meant to leave his office until Bob Daniel came: 
but when Linda began to nag him with serene implacable 
righteousness he had known that he might as well give in 
and take her. 

They shut the office and went down the stairs They walked 
over past Queen Street into a long street of shops with 
Chinese lettering on the signs. Linda’s brother hacl a 
restaurant here, above a wholesale business. They went up 
the stairs and sat at a corner table next to some yellow silk 
curtains painted with green dragons. Linda ordered the 
meal for them, speaking in fluent Cantonese. * ** 

While they were eating, she said: “You’re feeling it, aren’t 
you? You’re worrying about it?” 

“Yes,” Roy said. “The nearer it gets the more nervous I 
feel. Every time I see a policeman I wonder if they’re moving 
in on us.” 
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She selected a fat, rich cube of pork from the little dish 
between them and put it on his plate with her chopsticks. It 
was one of the (Jbstoms of Chinese eating which had shocked 
him at first. 

“I dreamt about Dorothy last night,” he told her. 

“Oh'” She looked at him with understanding “Why 11 
You haven’t done that for a long time.” 

“Carl and I were talking about her before I went to bed. I 
was deadbeat, and I suppose she slipped over the threshold.” 

“What did you dreamt” 

“It was an odd dream. She and Etienne were on a beach 
and I was on a sailing ship in a sort of lagoon near the 
beach. The ship was racing up and down the lagoon and 
there was a storm because the waves were high and breaking 
over the bows, and the deck was slanting. Finally the boom 
knocked me overboard. I wasn’t frightened though; I just 
swam through the waves at a hell of a speed. There was a 
shark coming after me, but I didn’t mind that either. I could 
see Dorothy’s face, and Etienne’s, quite clearly, on the 
beach. They looked as if they were very good friends, and I 
knew that I was going to be with them in a minute.” 

“I wonder what that means,” she said. “I never told you, 
but when we first met you used to dream about her a lot.” 

“No, Lin.” 

“You did. You know you did. You used to cry m your 
sleejj sometimes and call her name. I ought to remember, 
because I used to lie there feeling cold with jealousy.” 

“Jealous^ Why?” 

“Because I couldn’t do anything about her; I couldn’t 
touch her, and because I had to pity you now that she was 
dead and you couldn’t have her, except when you dreamed 
about her. Sometimes I hated her and then I’d feel ashamed 
of myself.” 

“Well, it’s over now.” Roy said “I’m sorry I mentioned 
it. It isn’t healthy to keep going back to something you have 
left behind; something you can’t get back.” 
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“It’s never over like that, Roy. Don’t you know that ? 
It’s the serious thing about love, it keeps goi^g on and going 
on, no matter what happens.” ^ 

“Yes, maybe. But you shouldn’t brood about it or think 
about it too much.” 

He watched her face trying to find in its calm, compas- 
sionate interest some hint of what she had tried to tell him. 
For a moment in her eyes, and in the slight movement of her 
lips, he saw what might have been an appeal, or a message 
begun and ended quickly. As if the sender had realized that 
the one who would hear it would not understand the 
language. 

Roy finished the beer in his glass; he could feel, distinctly, 
the glare from the zinc and tar beyond the window gently 
striking one side of his face, and on the other cheek he 
could feel the faint, cool stir from the big fan whirring above 
their heads. 

“Come on,” he said. “We ought to be getting back; Bob 
will be there soon.” 

They walked back to the office through the quiet, un- 
troubled, Saturday streets. The bars were full of people who 
did not have to hurry over their drinks. You could tell that 
from the voices and by the unhasty cknking of the glasses. 

In the office they waited for Bob Darnel: Linda reading, 
with her feet on a chair, and Roy working on one of the 
cases he would have on Monday. 

At three o’clock he came. They heard the ticking of his 
bicycle in the outer office, and then the long, deliberate 
strides coming to the door. 

When he came in, and they both looked at him, they could 
see the exhaustion on his face. There was grey, dried scum 
at the corners of his straight lips and his skin had the dull, 
metallic sheen of bloodlessness. His khaki jacket was 
crumpled, with huge sweat stains under the armpits, and the 
blue shirt was limp and sodden. Even the neat, hard knot of 
his tie was damp. 
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He sat in the chair beside Roy’s desk; the same chair he 
had sat in the\ky before. From the way he sat, shuffling 
heavily into tM seat, they could measure his tiredness. He 
looked like the exhausted elderly man he was; and the stout, 
thick-soled black boots, with their turned-up toes, and the 
bicycle clips which folded the trousers tightly around his 
thin ankles, made him look oddly pathetic and respectable. 

“Well, massa,” he said to Roy, “the committee says 
you’re to do as you think best.” 

He had taken off the old-fashioned, rolled-gold spectacles, 
and he was slowly kneading the damp hollows under his 
eyes and massaging the shut lids. When he opened his eyes, 
they looked naked and tender without their lenses. 

“How did it go?” Roy asked him. He was referring to the 
meetings the party had held that morning in the Jungle and 
the slums. 

“We did our best. It was hard going, Roy.” 

“Was there any trouble?” 

“No. Thank God. There was a lot of anger, but there was 
no trouble.” 

“Tiger’s boys all right? Were they around?” 

“I recognized some of them, but they didn’t do much 
except talk to people here and there. They didn’t trouble us 
at all.” 

“I should have been down there too,” Roy said. 

“No, Roy. There was no need. You have your work here 
and*you wouldn’t have made any difference. What you have 
to do is still ahead You’ll need to be fresh for that.” 

“You boys had a rough job.” 

“Dick Mason was good.” 

“Not shy any more?” 

“He doesn’t show it as much as he used to.” 

Roy looked at the weary, grizzled face held still m the 
bright, soft afternoon light of the room. He could see quite 
clearly, behind his friend’s brief, factual words, the heat; the 
confusion of poverty tangled in the narrow, stinking lanes; 
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the drifting, unfocused crowds of furious or puzzled faces. 
And he could see the slyly smiling, cymcsg faces of those 
who were disillusioned beyond any possib e surprise. The 
sad, almost useless ones in whom bitterness had become a 
dull, chronic habit, without the stimulus. 

Linda came over and rested her hand on Bob Daniel’s 
shoulder. 

“We’ll get back what we’ve lost,” she told him. “Maybe 
not right away, but we’ll get it back. You mustn’t feel like 
that. Bob. You’ve done as much as you could, and that’s 
what matters.” 

“Mix us a drmk, Lin,” Roy said. “See if there’s any ice 
left in the cooler outside.” 

She went out, and came back with three glasses from the 
cupboard where the typists kept their water tumblers. There 
was a pitcher of water m her other hand. 

“There wasn’t any ice,” she said, “but the water’s still 
quite cold.” 

She took a bottle of rum from behind a copy of Black- 
stone m the bookcase. She mixed three drinks. 

“Go on,” Roy told Daniel. “Drink that. I know it isn’t up 
to your speed, but it’ll do you good.” 

They drank. Daniel seemed stiff and preoccupied still. His 
face was hard and grave. 

“Can you come over to the Jungle now?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“Yes. What’s up?” 

“Bring the car; you can stay with it in Junction Street. 
Campbell’s woman is going to have a baby very soon and I 
told her we would take her to the hospital this afternoon.” 

“Sure. Poor Campbell; no job for three months, and now 
a baby. He must be feeling bad about it, eh? How did he do 
this morning? He’s a good man.” 

“He wasn’t there. He has left her, Roy.” 

“Campbell?” Roy was incredulous. 

“Why not?” The anguish and humiliation in Bob Daniel’s 
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eyes were not easy to meet. “A lot of men leave their women 
just before the %me.” 

“I know, I kfiow. But Campbell I thought we’d taught 
him more than that. Do you have any idea where he is?” 

“How could he?” Linda answered in a cold, weary voice. 
“When the men leave they always vanish completely. How 
near is she to her time, Bob ? ” 

“I don’t know,” he told her. “Quite near I expect. She 
told me it was any minute now.” 

“We better go now,” she said. “She might need help.” 

They finished their drinks, and then they went out to Roy’s 
car in the parking yard beside the office. They left Darnel’s bi- 
cycle in the building and locked the door behind them. 

Driving across the qmet town towards Junction Street, 
Roy thought that this was one factor in the lives of the poor 
of Cayuna that he would never learn to accept and relate. 
It was bound up, in his mind, with the women he saw sitting 
on the kerb outside the Government buildings, under the 
palms, and who tried to sell their babies to any white lady 
who looked kind enough or new enough to the island: the 
babies wrapped and cocooned in layer after layer of bright, 
cheap-looking wool got from God alone knew where, and 
with their faces inside the petals of the unsuitable over-hot 
woollen caps looking sad and resigned, as if they had already 
learnt all about life they would ever need to know. 

He thought about Campbell, the ex-sugar worker, ex- 
gardffli boy, ex-postman, ex-wharf labourer, who had been a 
good worker for the party, and who was now an ex-husband 
(he thought of him as that although he knew that Campbell 
and his woman had never been formally married) and who 
with this sudden, frightened denial of all the people who had 
needed him and trusted him was now an ex-everyfhing. 

At Junction Street he parked near Campbell’s shack which 
was across the road in the blowing, hot dust of the Jungle. 
There was an acrid, bitter tang of coal in the air, co min g 
from the railway on his right. Bob Daniel and Linda went 
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across the road in the hard light, and he watched them 
disappear among the shacks. He lit a cigarette and waited. 
Five little boys, in trousers as holed as fishgig nets, seemed 
to grow from the ground like plants and surround the old 
Vauxhall, touching the hot, glistening metal with their 
fingers and picking the dirt out of the tyre-ribs Two men 
sat on the bankside acioss the road and watched stolidly 

After a while he saw Linda and Bob coming through the 
rusty zinc and frayed boards of the snacks. They were 
walking on either side of a very slim woman whose distended 
belly, under the faded cotton dress, looked as if it had been 
stuck on grotesquely, as an afterthought. She was balancing 
a red brick on her head to keep herself straight: one of the 
red bricks that were made in the penitentiary over in Sara- 
gossa. The three of them were walking slowly, and the 
woman’s bare feet seemed to pick doubtfully at the ground 
before she would trust her weight to them. He got out of the 
car and opened the back door. As they came up to him he 
could hear Campbell’s woman groaning: full, unconstrained 
moans coming from deep in her chest. She was tall, with 
very long, slender legs and arms, a lean, very short body, 
and a thin face. Her nose was too large for the fine face 
bones and delicate, pointed chin. 

“Easynow,” Linda was saying. “Walk easy now. It’s not far. 
You can soon rest. The pains have started,” she said to Roy. 

Her eyes had a remote, angry pride as she took the brick 
from the woman’s head and helped her into the car arid got 
in beside her. Roy behind the wheel again and Bob Daniel 
sat with him in the front seat. 

All the way over to the Coronation Hospital, Linda 
talked softly and confidentially to Campbell’s woman The 
groaning was less frequent now, but every few minutes a 
heavy, sharp gust of breath was flung from her: it sounded 
like a war cry, or the response in a cathedral. Once, at a stop 
sign, Roy stole a glance over his shoulder at them. The 
woman’s face was drawn and fixed with sohtary concentra- 
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tion. It was a frightened face; but it was a strange, knowing 
terror, as if she were sharing in some tremendous, inexor- 
able ceremony from which she had no desire to escape and 
for which her whole life had been selected Her thin, long 
legs were spread wide, the feet pushed against the back of 
the front seat on the floor, her hands were open and expec- 
tant in her lap under the swollen belly, and she was leaning 
against Linda’s shoulder. They looked like two trees inter- 
locked above a pool. 

At the hospital Roy went up the steep, wooden staircase 
ahead of them. On the long, narrow verandah, beside one of 
the sharp-scented wards, was the doctor’s office. Roy went 
to the open door of the office and looked in at the olive- 
skinned, blue-eyed Sikh who was working at the desk. His 
name was Katha and he was a good doctor. 

“Hi, Robbie,” Roy said. “I’ve got two new customers.” 

The tall, stout, sleepy-eyed man came to the door. He walked 
with the ponderous yet delicate stateliness of an elephant. 

“Thank you,” he said. “That’s just what we need. They’ve 
been coming since morning; one after another. You didn’t 
bring her bed by any chance, did you?” 

His eyes widened, and then were hooded by the sleepy 
lids, as he swept one rapid glance over the body of the 
woman who had reached the top of the steps. He nodded 
and looked pleased. The woman was panting, and when she 
groaned there was a long, uncoiling shudder in it. There was 
thick sweat on her face and she was squeezing Linda’s hand 
very tightly and resting full against her, 

A nurse came out of the wide-open double doors to the 
ward and walked up to them. She and Linda and Campbell’s 
woman went away slowly and through the doorway. There 
were two babies yelling in one of the other wards along the 
verandah. 

“Another mango season baby,” Doctor Katha said. “It’ll 
come out looking fine. Any father?” 

“No,” Roy said. 



Doctor Katha shrugged and his lips fattened as the 
corners of his mouth were pulled down in' a grimace. 

“She’ll do it all right,” he said. “She should have a fine 
baby. They always do after mango season. Did you pick 
her up on her way here?” 

Roy told him about Campbell. 

“She’ll want a girl,” Doctor Katha said. “When they have 
a girl they know they’ve got someone they’ll have always. 
Girls are faithful The boys slope off when they can take 
care of themselves.” 

He left them and went through the wide doors into the 
ward. Roy and Bob Daniel waited for Linda; they leaned 
against the wooden railings of the verandah outside the 
office and smoked without talking 

Another baby, in a ward downstairs, and then what might 
have been a dozen (or any number) more, began to yell in 
confident, demanding voices. A minute later a woman’s 
bawling scream burst between the two men with the sudden, 
shocking fury of a hand-grenade. It came from somewhere 
m the back of the hospital and it seemed to rip apart the 
rhythmic, understandable confusion with which the babies’ 
howhng had surrounded them It was repeated with a 
savage, coughing grunt at the end of it. To Roy it sounded 
as if it were coming from her throat on a thick, choking 
fountain of blood. He and Bob Darnel looked at each other 
with frightened blank faces, and when the scream ^came 
again they could not meet each other’s eyes Not many of the 
babies were yelling now, and from the ward beside them, in 
the silence between the screams from the woman, they heard 
another woman say something incomprehensible and give a 
low, private laugh. Roy could feel his heart beating'' sohard that 
it seemed to jump against his ribs. He lit another cigarette from 
the stub of the one he had smoked. He didn’t want it, but 
there didn’t seem to be anything else to do with his hands. 

When Linda came out they went ahead of her down the 
stairs and waited by the car. 
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“Well,” she told them, smiling, “her pains are coming 
nicely. She should have it in a few hours. There’s a girl she 
knows in the b#d next to her who has just had a beautiful 
little boy. You should see him, he’s just perfect I promised 
I’d take them back a few things, you know, grape juice and 
things .like that.” 

Roy and Linda went across the street from the hospital 
and into the big Chinese grocery on the comer. Under her 
direction, he bought grape juice and condensed milk and 
some talcum powder. Then they went down the street and 
bought two boxes of face powder, two lipsticks and two 
pads of rouge m the chemist’s shop. On the way back, they 
stopped at the Syrian store, which was open, and Linda 
chose two pink satin nightdresses with blue lace at the 
breast, and some white cotton babies’ clothes. He had both 
his arms full on the way back to the hospital. 

He went up the stairs with her and she took the parcels 
from him outside the office. The woman who had been 
screaming was silent now, and he went back to the car. 

When Linda came back he dtove out of the hospital yard 
and turned the car downtown, towards his office 

Half-way there, he said to Bob Daniel' “How about a beer?” 

Bob nodded, and Roy stopped the car outside a grocery 
which had a bar. They went in and sat down at one of the 
cool, enamel-topped, white tables. When the beer came, he 
drank his very quickly. He had reached that stage of thirst 
so thlt when he drank the liquid seemed to sink into his 
gullet, like water thrown on flat, cracked earth. He ordered 
another beer for himself. 

Bob said: “That Campbell!” 

“It shook me,” Roy said. “I’d never have believed it of 
him. You remember, Bob, he was one of the first to join us. 
When it really took something to join us. I’d have sworn 
we’d taught him better than that ” 

“Discipline,” Bob Darnel said. “Until we have discipline, 
Roy, we can do nothing. Most of us do not know what it 
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means, and the rest who have any idea of the word forget it 
when they please. Look at us now. Everybody is against us, 
from the governor down to most of the porkers. We get 
smaller every year and every day we find it more difficult to 
tell people what we believe Until we learn discipline that is 
what is going to happen/’ 

Linda gave a raw chuckle. She looked at the two of them 
and Roy could see a sparkle of malice in the depths of her 
eyes. 

“You should tell that to her,” she said. “She could teach 
us about discipline. She knows all about it. She won’t pull 
out from the Coronation Hospital one night and leave her 
baby behind. She’ll feed it some way until it’s a big strong 
boy like his daddy; and she’ll probably adopt one or two 
more and look after them as well. You better go back. Bob, 
and tell her all about discipline. Tell her, and all the poor 
women in Cayuna who bring up three or four kids that 
don’t belong to them.” 

Roy and Bob Daniel said nothing 

They drove back to the office and Bob collected his bicycle. 
Downstairs, in the street, they separated. 

“I’ll see you Monday,” Roy told Bob. “Unless anything 
goes wrong. I better not see you before then. I’ll spend to- 
morrow at Carl’s place; I expect Slade will have put a watch 
on your house. Just as routine.” 

“Good luck,” Bob said and Roy was surprised at the sud- 
den tight grip of his hand. 


J 5 

C arl was sitting on the lawn, in a light, cream-painted 
wicker chair, watching his aunt. She was putting in 
the double hibiscus cutting he had brought her the 
day before. 
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“I don’t know how you do it,” he told her. “Every time 
I come up this place looks better. You make me feel ashamed 
of the garden at* the Pen.” 

He got up and shifted the hose which had been set to 
sp rinkl e a bed of Provence roses. He moved it to a bed of 
gerberas, cotching a stone under the nozzle so that the jet 
tilted, rising then falling like ram on the earth of the bed. 

“I have some lovely hibiscus now,” Kathleen Slade said. 
“There are those yellow ones I got at Christmas and Hector’s 
friend in Jamaica, you know. Major Murphy, sent me a 
beauty. In the morning it’s cream and by midday it has 
turned to a sort of pink.” 

“You can’t beat hibiscus,” he said. 

She got up from where she knelt. She came over and sat 
beside him m the other chair. 

It was almost cool now; all the heat there had been was 
fallen to a gentle pleasant warmth. There were four small 
clouds very high up and shining pink against a very pale, 
whitish blue sky. The garden was bright with that clear, 
softly golden light of late afternoon which, in Cayuna, 
always seemed more luminous than midday. 

As she sat down she passed her hand lightly and quickly 
over his which lay along the arm of the chair She was wear- 
ing the light silk, black and white dress he had always liked. 
It had a pattern of black palm leaves against the white When 
she passed him he could smell the cous-cous which was prac- 
tically all the scent she ever used. 

“Would you like a drink ? ” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s a good idea. Hubert!” He lifted 
his voice in a powerful shout. “Sorry,” he went on, smiling 
slightly at her. “I forgot I was in town. That’s a country 
habit, shouting when you want something.” 

Kathleen Slade shot a quick, sidelohg, happy glance at 
him. 

Hubert, the garden boy, came round the corner of the 
house and Carl sent him for the drinks. 
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When the drinks came, on a satmwood tray rested on a 
small drawing-room table, she mixed two glasses of rum and 
ginger: a large one for him and a very small 1 one for herself. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said, “you like it with water, don’t you?” 

“This is fine,” he told her. 

They drank in silence for a little. Carl lit a cigarette and 
watched through casually lowered lids Kathleen Slade’s 
constant, tender and happy examination of his face. She 
never looked directly at him for long; her gaze would slide 
to the ground and then back to him swiftly. 

“It was sweet of you to spend the afternoon here,” she said. 
“Wouldn’t you have preferred to go to the club with Janice?” 

“Nonsense,” he told her with mock severity. “I like 
spending afternoons with you. Anyhow, I didn’t feel like 
tennis to-day; if I’d gone to the club I’d have just sat and had 
a drink; and the company’s much better here.” 

“You ought to go out more,” she said, looking out across 
the lawn, into the red-flashed hedge of Barbados pride. 

“What do you mean, Aunt Kay? I go out a lot. We have a 
social round over on the coast, you know' 5 ” 

“I know, darling; but I worry about you sometimes.” 

“Worry about me? Why?” 

“I know it seems silly, but you’re getting so set, Carl. 
You have your work at the Pen, and your polo, and your 
friends, but you don’t seem to want anything else.” 

“But, Aunt Kay, what else is there to want? That seems a 
lot for one man to have.” 

He was amused and warm and happy with her, all at the 
same time. And flattered, in what he felt, obscurely, to be a 
pure, good fashion, by her concern and the-love that was 
prompting this concern. 

“You ought to be thinking of getting married,” she said 
with a nervous yet resolute determination. 

“I knew it,” Carl told her, laughing. “I knew that was 
what you were driving at.” He closed his broad hand over 
her thin, dry one. “You mustn’t worry about that,” he said. 
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“There’s plenty of time to think of getting married. I’ll just 
wait until she comes along and then you can have a lot of fun 
getting a wedding ready and telling her all about the Pen.” 

For a moment he wondered whether he should tell his 
aunt about Sheila Pearce, then he decided that this was not 
the time. 

“You know what the black people say,” he went on. 
“ ‘Man never ugly, man never old’.” 

“No, Carl,” she said, and from the gently implacable hit 
m her voice he could tell that she knew she had him against 
the wall. “You mustn’t laugh it off. You’re not getting 
younger, you know, and you are the last of the Brandts. I 
shan’t be happy until I hold your child in my arms.” 

“What about Janice?” he asked; and immediately he told 
himself that it had been a cruel, unnecessary thing to say. 
He could feel a tingling, tight heat of blood swelling under 
the skin of his face. 

“Janice, too,” she said quietly. “But it’s different for a 
girl. You can get married and you ought to You shouldn’t 
try to avoid your responsibility.” 

“But I’m not in love with anyone,” he said, in a fast, 
clumsy stammer. 

“Because you don’t want to be,” she told him. “Men 
always get lazy and set in their ways when they reach your 
age without marrying. They get too comfortable.” 

“You really want to see me married off, eh?” he said for 
the sake of something to say. 

“More than anything. I don’t like to see the flame flicker 
down so low in one family; like it has with Hector’s fami ly. 
I’m almost resigned to that now, that Janice won’t marr y; 
but it would break my heart if it happened with you, Carl.” 

Because he knew what was behind her words, Carl put 
his arm around her. He looked into the gentle eyes which 
were dark, shining smears, now, in the thickening shadows 
of the garden. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “I promise I’ll give you a chance 



to hold a little Brandt. It lakes time, though; you can’t rush 
these things.” 

She touched his cheek. “I know you wills” she said. “But 
do be careful, Carl. Every time you go out on that polo field I 
don’t really expect to see you again. I wish you didn’t play it.” 

“It’s not as bad as that,” he said softly. “Think of all the 
fat business men who play it for years without a scratch.” 

“Yes,” she said, “and think about that nice boy from 
England, Captain Digby, who had his neck broken and his 
head kicked in last year. Hector told me they wouldn’t let 
his wife see him afterwards.” 

“That was just luck. Aunt Kay. Honestly. It’s a very long 
chance of that ever happening twice on the same field. And 
you know how carefully I play.” 

She got up and he rose as well. “I know you don’t take 
foolish chances,” she said, “but please be careful.” 

“I will,” he said. Then suddenly he wanted to tell her 
about Roy and the woman he had lost. He didn’t know why, 
but he felt it would give Roy a protection he badly needed. 

“You ought to get on to Roy,” he said, keeping his voice 
light. “I’m not the only one. Maybe some day we can court 
two sisters and have a^ double wedding.” 

“I often think about him, too,” she said. “At one time I 
almost used to think of the two of you as brothers. But he 
has got so strange and hard since he came back from 
England, and then this dreadful thing he has taken up with. 
I wonder if he would ever be able to love a woman properly.” 

“I think so,” Carl said. They were standing by the chairs, 
and he could just see her face in the dusk. “He was going to 
get married once, just after the war I never told you; but he 
was in love all right. She was killed in an accident; The most 
stupid damn thing you ever saw; she was driving from one 
house to another, about a mile.” 

“No.” He could hear the shock and the pity in Kathleen 
Slade’s voice. Even a thing like this, he knew, told casually, 
she could see clearly and feel almost personally. So long as 
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she had the least connection with those people involved she 
had an instant, biting knowledge of the implications of any 
tragedy. # 

“Don’t ever tell him I told you,” he said. “He’s put it 
behind him. At least he says he has, and with Roy if he acts 
a thing long enough he can make it real.” 

“Of course I won’t tell him, Carl. Poor boy. If you really 
love someone, especially when you’re very young, it must 
be hard to replace them when they die like that. I think it 
must leave a sort of need unfulfilled, no matter who you 
find afterwards.” 

“I think you’re right,” he told her, taking her arm to 
walk across the lawn. “Let’s go and hear the six o’clock 
news ” 

“I don’t bother with the afternoon news,” she said. “It’s 
always the same thing as the morning. If there is anything 
new. Hector tells me about it at dinner. He should be in soon. 
Did you two enjoy your lunch 3 ” 

“Yes,” he told her, “we had a good lunch. He talked a 
lot.” 

“What about?” They were going up the steps past the 
night jasmine 

“Oh, you know Hector. It needs him to tell it, but it was 
interesting.” 

“I always said,” she told him, as they went into the draw- 
ing room, “that Hector should never have gone into the 

police. He should have been a professor What was Roy’s 

girl like, Carl? The one he lost?” 


1 6 

H e left his uncle’s house at nine o’clock. Until then, 
after dinner, he had stayed with the two of them in 
the cool, flower-scented shadows of the verandah. 
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Hector and Kathleen had sat side by side on the stripe- 
awnmged swing, occasionally touching hands and locking 
their fingers. f 

As they always did when they sat like this, they had told 
each other the old tales which had passed down m the Brandt 
and Slade families. All three thought they knew every legend 
or anecdote passed on by six generations of maiden aunts, 
mothers and nurses, but somehow, no matter how often they 
reminded each other of them, another tale would come up 
which was new to everybody but the one who had suddenly 
dredged it from some buried layer of awareness. 

At nine, Carl had gone down the steps to his car, carrying 
the old officer’s hold-all which had been to nearly all the 
places he had, and which had no travel-stickers, only stains 
and marks. 

Now, he was sitting with Roy m the bar at the Pickapeppa 
where he had come alone the night before. 

It was Saturday night and the table space was pretty full. 
Most of the people at the bar were the men who had come 
without women, like Roy and himself. It was a good mght; 
there was a thick studding of huge, close stars, and the first 
silver of the new moon hung above the high pink wall If 
you closed one eye and squinted with the other it looked like 
a nice bit of lighting the management had stuck on the wall 
itself. 

Roy and he were drinking the pale, powerful Mount Ida 
rum, which Bob Darnel considered all right as a pleasant 
refreshment, but hardly the thing a man would bother to 
drink if he were really drinking. 

“Maybe we ought to act a little drunk,” Carl said to Roy 
in a low voice, “just in case they’re feeling suspicious.” 

“No,” Roy said, and his voice would not have carried a 
foot past Carl’s head. “We don’t have to do that. Just act 
natural; like we always do when we come here together.” 

“O.K.,” Carl told him. “I was only joking. Try and relax, 
boy; tide it out easy until you have to do something.” 
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He looked at Roy with a fondness in which there was a 
little slightly smug malice. He knew that for this sort of 
thing he began *with better equipment. That there was an 
area of massive, calm efficiency inside him which had nothing 
to do with how he was feeling, or what he was thinking, but 
had become a matter of practised habit. He knew also that 
Roy would never have the muscular and nervous control he 
had learnt so thoroughly. 

“I saw Joan last night,” he told Roy. He did not mention 
the man she had been with. 

“How was she?” 

“She’s beginning to go. She wasn’t too sober. I felt sorry 
for her. She was carrying on a bit.” 

“Clio*” Roy said, m a cold, impatient voice. “I can’t 
bother with people who go around making you feel sorry 
for them. People like Joan who start off with so much, 
shouldn’t allow themselves to get like that.” 

“I don’t think she could be too happy with Ian. He isn’t 
much, you know: he’s harmless but, God, he’s dull.” 

“Maybe,” Roy said. “But all the same it’s bloody silly to 
let yourself go to rubbish, like Joan It’s a sin It’s the worst 
sort of sin. She didn’t have to marry him, and she doesn’t 
have to stay with him. Even if she does, she could work it 
off like Sheila That’s what people like that need: something 
to work at.” 

“I^agree with you there,” Carl said “I wasn’t trying to 
excuse her. I was just explaining why she was like that.” 

“We waste too much time understanding and explaining 
people like her. There’s not enough time to spare.” 

Carl did not want to go on with this. He swung round on 
the stool, his glass in his hand, and watched the people at 
the tables outside and on the floor. The music from the band 
sounded nice m here: not too obtrusive and yet close enough 
for them to catch the tangy beat of the calypso it was playing. 

Suddenly Roy laughed. He had come out on the crest of 
one of those unpredictable, gay moods where he would joke 
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about everything, or sometimes go out to the edges of a 
light craziness. 

“Fm going over to beg old man Dunfield to let me dance 
with his daughter, I haven’t had a dance in three months. 
You come too and ask Mrs. Dunfield to dance; it’ll make her 
feel good ” 

He was already going towards the tables outside, walking 
with a loose easy swing: Carl grinned at his bobbing back 
and followed. 

Dancing with Mrs. Dunfield was not nearly as bad as he 
had expected. She was stout, too tall, too tightly corseted, 
but her feet retained a precise, neatly moving memory of her 
girlhood. It was like dancing with two people at once: the 
effortless, responsive one she was below the waist, and the 
the heavy-breathing, banally talking one whose great curve 
of bosom pushed him too far away. 

And he could watch Roy moving about the floor with 
Evelyn Dunfield. Among the dancers who filled the floor, 
Roy had a fluid, natural vividness, like a bird among a flight 
of shuttlecocks. 

When they had danced, Roy and he sat at the Dunfield’s 
table and had one drink. Roy told two funny stories about 
Carl and himself and everybody began to laugh, as much at 
the stories as because Roy was grinning with pleasure at his 
own jokes. Then he told them a clever obscene anecdote and 
for a moment Carl thought it wouldn’t come off as p Mrs. 
Dunfield and her daughter looked at the old man with an- 
xious attention. When he began to laugh, they did too, with 
a relieved, bursting suddenness. Carl and Roy left them then: 
old Mr. Dunfield was dabbing his eyes with a linen handker- 
chief, shaking the stiffly ironed folds so that it spread out as 
big as the sheet for a child’s cot. 

When they got back to the bar Roy said: “We’ll have one 
more drink, eh, and then we’d better be going.” 

“Right,” Carl said. 

f What’s the time?” Roy asked him. 
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There was no dock in the bar. 

“Quarter to eleven/ 5 Carl said. “I told you it was no uss 
buying one of those thirty shilling watches.” 

“Plenty time.*I wonder why they never have clocks in 
night clubs. At least I can never find them.” 

“What would you want a clock for? If people saw how 
late it was they might feel they ought to go home.” 

Roy rubbed his hand in a familiar, slowly grinding motion 
across his hair. 

“You want to go now?’ 5 Carl said. 

“One more,” Roy said, “and then we’ll go. We’ve got to 
be there at half-twelve.” 

“That’s all right,” Carl said. “It’s only half an hour at the 
most to get out there ” 

“Oh, hell,” Roy said, “here comes Morty.” 

Carl turned his head, looking over his shoulder, and 
watched the small man coming through the dim, bluish 
light towards them. 

It was Mortimer Barrow, an old school friend, a man they 
both liked. He came across the smooth blocks of the floor 
with a dapper, precise twinkle of his small feet which showed 
the sort of athlete he had been. His square body was well 
padded with hard, plump flesh, and when he came up beside 
them they could smell the strong, piney shaving lotion he 
always used on the round firm jowls of his sleek face. The 
eyes were small and green and danced quickly in very clear 
white*, and the coarse straight hair was slicked down flat on 
the round skull and cut very short at the sides. Nobody m 
Cayuna could ever get his trousers as sharply creased as 
Morty Barrow, and not even the Chinese laundries ever 
washed and starched a shirt as white as the old woman who 
had been one of the Barrows’ maids for thirty years. 

“Carl,” he said, in a loud, quick voice as blandlv cheer- 
ful as the flourish of a trumpet, “Roy, you old commie. 
How’s things?” 

* “Morty, you old scoundrel, what are you doing here?” 
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said Carl, "You look as if somebody has just left you the 
Bank of England.” 

"Hi, Morty,” Roy said. 

Mortimer Barrow pulled a stool round from the bar and 
set it between them. He sat on the edge of it, in that nervous, 
light way which made him look as if he were ready and 
balanced for instant departure. He never rested in any other 
way, but it never made you restless, you accepted it as you 
accepted a child’s momentary, friendly stillness and attention. 
Carl handed him a glass with rum and ice in it. 

“Water or ginger, Morty?” 

“Water Well, what are you two up to^” 

"Just drinking, Morty,” Carl said. "How’s things^ 5 ” 

"Oh, not too bad. I’ve been looking for you, by the way. 
I heard you were in town and your aunt told me I’d probably 
find you here.” 

‘Wfiiat’s up^” Carl asked. 

"I need your help in a little business I’m trying to 
swing.” 

"What sort of business?” Carl asked him cautiously. He 
watched Morty with narrowed eyes. Whatever it was that 
Morty wanted him to do, he knew that there would be 
money in it for Morty. He didn’t mind that It was one of 
the things you understood about Morty. It was part of him 
that he had made money since he was nineteen, in the same 
cheerful, brilliantly competent way he played football or 
tennis or any game he chose to take up. ' 

“You know the beach at Tolliver?” Morty asked him. 

"Yes. What about it?” 

“Well, there’s a man who wants to buy it and the land 
behind' it, up to the road. He wants to build a hotel there. 
Not one of the dollar-a-day shacks for the two week 
tourists. A posh affair. Cottages and a fishing club and that 
sort of thing.” 

"Shelia didn’t tell me,” Carl said. 

"I bet she didn’t. Goddam it, do you know I’ve been over 
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there three times in the past month, and still the woman 
won’t sell?” 

“But, Morty,’’ Carl told him, “some of her best trees are 
in that strip along Tolliver beach, and anyway it’s Lloyd’s 
place, not hers; why don’t you try him?” 

“Oh, God, Lloyd! She just looks at him with those damn 
schoolmarm eyes of hers and says m that silky voice, ‘No, 
Lloyd, I don’t think we ought to consider selling any part 
of Tolliver’; and he stands there and looks like he’s nine 
years old.” 

Carl and Roy gave a simultaneous burst of delighted 
laughter at Morty’s imitation of Sheila. 

“You can laugh,” he said with comic, artificial bitterness. 
“I tell you, Lloyd’s dropping down to sell. You know how 
much my man is willing to pay?” 

“No,” Roy said. “I can’t guess. How muctF” 

“Five hundred a yard frontage. That’s bigger than in the 
Miami land boom.” 

“Then where do I come in to all this?” Carl asked. 

“You speak to her. Everybody knows that the sun rises 
and sets by you, as far as she’s concerned. If you say it’s all 
right, she’d sell. There’d be a commission in it for you, of 
course.” 

“But Morty, I told you, the beach has the best trees on 
Tolliver. She gets better than five hundred pounds of copra 
in the thousand out of the nuts there.” 

“Lord, Lord, Lord,” Morty Barrow said, his eyes rolled 
to the ceding. “You bloody country boys. Can’t you under- 
stand, man, that she would have to grow coconuts for about 
a million years to get the lump sum she’ll get from this. Roy, 
you’re a business man, make this damn farmer see reason, 
can’t you?” 

‘You heard the man, Carl,” Roy said. He nodded his head 
slowly. “You never believe me when I tell you,” he went on, 
“but you’re just an ignorant farmer. Tell Sheila she’s holding 
up the tourist trade.” 

i 
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“Choi” Morty said, without resentment. “I should have 
known better than to ask you, you bloody red. What do you 
say, Carl? Will you ask her for me?” f 

‘Tll tell her that you asked me,” Carl said, getting off his 
stool and looking at his watch. “I’ll see what she says.” 

“Thanks, man, thanks. I’ll come over to see you some 
time next week about it. You two going already? I haven’t 
stood you a round yet.” 

“We want to go out for a while, Morty,” Carl told him. 
“We’ll probably come back later.” 

“Well, thanks again, eh. You’re a good boy.” He gave 
them the energetic cheerful salutation that he would have 
given them even if Carl had not agreed to help him. He dug 
Roy in the ribs and said, “Up the revolution”, and laughed 
his loud, ringing, trumpet laugh. 

They went out of the club, walking quickly, and got into 
Carl’s car Roy had left the too familiar Vauxhall at his home 
where Carl had called for him two hours ago. 

“That damn Morty,” Roy said, “he held us up like any- 
thing. What time is it?” 

“It’s all right,” Carl said. “It’s only half-eleven. We’ll 
make it easy.” 

They drove out of the club gates, swinging left into the 
long, overhead lit street which led three miles into town. 
Down there they would turn east on to the long, curving 
road, which ran along the harbour’s edge for five miles 
before it reached the place where the sandy, thick-bushed 
strip of the Barricades joined to the mainland. It was late at 
night, and a week-end; the roads would be nearly empty: 
Carl knew they would reach their place on the Barricades a 
long time before half-past twelve. 
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A bout a mile beyond the airport, on the harbour side, 

/-A there was a long stretch of mangroves, their multiple 
.A. Ja* spider-leg roots thrust into hat water which smelt 
bitter and salty. It was one of the smells Carl remembered 
most vividly from his childhood. 

Half sunk in the black flat water, caught in the roots like 
some tattered fly in a web, was the wreck of an old dredger 
that had been carried ashore and broken one night m a 
hurricane Just beyond this point there was a bend in the 
road; and here the Barricades were at their widest. Thick 
scrubby bush grew in the sand, coming right down to the 
roadside. And it was here that Carl parked the Humber, 
driving off the road for a little, the big car lurching through 
the loose sand, with the hard bushes swishing and scratching 
along the metal. He drove until they were out of sight of the 
road; then he stopped, switching off the lights. 

“Roll up your window,” he told Roy. “I don’t want any 
prowler making off with my bag.” 

“What’s the tune?” Roy said. 

Carl looked at the green glow of his watch dial. 

“Not quite twelve,” he said. 


They got from the car and Carl locked it. They went 
through the bush, walking heavily in the loose sand, the dry 
macca crunching beneath their shoes. They could hear the 
slow crashing mutter of the surf. It grew louder as they 
climbed to the crest of the dune. 


On the other side of the dune the beach had a steep slope. 
There were rounded, close-packed stones at first, then loose 
sand, then firm, wet sand. The sea was faintly luminous and 
they could see the white of the surf like a line of thin gauzy 
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cloud. It was dark and the breeze was warm and out to sea 
there was that faint luminous paleness gradually getting 
darker and becoming black. The stars were .-so huge and near 
that you were surprised they cast no light. 

They sat in the still warm, loose sand, beyond the line 
where the surf- wetted, firm sand began. 

“How are you going to do it' 3 ” he asked Roy. “Are you 
going to flash a light or something. 

“No,” Roy told him. “He’ll just come ashore m the 
schooner’s dinghy and walk up the beach till he meets us.” 

“That was taking a chance, wasn’t it? Suppose there had 
been somebody else here: real bathers out for a midnight 
swim' 3 ” 

He sensed rather than saw Roy shrug beside him. 

“He arranged it,” Roy said. “We only got the message. 
Anyway, this is less risk than flashing lights about the place. 
This is a good spot too; there’s a hell of a current here.” 

“Oh, yes,” Carl said, “I remember. Do you think he 
thought of that when he chose this spot to land' 3 ” 

“I suppose so,” Roy said. “Either he or somebody else 
who knows Cayuna.” 

They waited for quarter of an hour. Then for another 
half an hour. Once Carl asked, “Is it O.K. if we smoke?” and 
Roy said, “Yes, there’s no reason why we shouldn’t,” and 
they lit from Roy’s lighter which was made out of an old 
cartridge case and which had a grill shield against wind. 
They didn’t talk at all, and once, about two miles out, they 
saw the red gkmmer from the port light of a ship going east. 
Three planes came m behind them and landed at the airport, 
roaring low over the harbour. Carl tried to tell them from 
their engines, as he had once been able to identify nearly fifty 
types of aircraft by their engine sound alone. But he couldn’t 
do that now. It was nine years since he had been even inside an 
aircraft and they had changed too much. He tried to recall 
the mnemonic, which he had once used to ensure that his cock- 
pit drill was correct, but he could hardly do that now. 
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“There he is,” Roy said Suddenly and got to his feet. Carl 
looked hard, down to the water, and saw a darker, solid 
blur of shadow, among the shapeless shadow above the 
luminous, famtly white line of the foam He got to his feet 
too and watched the shadow coming across the beach m a 
line to the left and away from where they had been sitting. 
Looking straight behind it, at the sea, he could just distin- 
guish a vaguely shaped blur bobbing on the unseen ground- 
swell. The shadow on their left had stopped. It was hard to 
see it now that it was not moving. 

“Over here,” Roy said in French, and the shadow was 
easier to make out as it came towards them. Roy went for- 
ward to meet it. His outline became indistinct as he walked 
away from Carl, and the shadow coming nearer was growing 
more definite. 

Carl watched Roy and the man he knew to be Etienne 
meet on the beach. He saw their figures merge and realized 
that they were embracing, French fashion. They were com- 
ing towards him. The dim, thick figure that was Etienne 
was carrying a squat, shapeless bundle under the left arm. 

“Carl,” Roy said, “this is Henri Etienne. Henri, this is 
Carl Brandt: you will be staying with him ” 

He still spoke French and Carl could follow it, but not 
easily. It was a long time since he had used any French, and 
he seldom read it now. 

Henri Etienne came closer. It was too dark to do more 
than make out the shape of his face. He felt for and grasped 
Carl’s hand. His grip was not the heavy, solid closing of a 
strong hand, but firm and decided with nervous energy. 

“I am happy to meet you, comrade,” he spoke in English. 
“Thank you ” His voice was steady and pleasant, rather 
deep, and Carl could sense the years of practised modulation 
in oratory. 

“Carl isn’t one of us,” Roy said in French. “He is my 
friend. He had the most suitable place.” 

“Thank you again, Mr. Brandt,” Henri Etienne said to 
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Mm and, turning to Roy, “Speak English, Roy. If anything 
goes wrong it would be safer if I am practised in speaking 
and thinking English.” $ 

“You’re right,” Roy answered. “Let’s go, eh? The sooner 
you’re at Carl’s place, the better.” 

The three of them turned and climbed up through the 
powdery, dry sand, going toward the fuzzy outline of scrub 
against the sky. 

Carl led the way. Roy and Etienne walked a few steps 
behind him, Etienne still carried his bundle. He was wearing 
a dark suit. Nobody said anything more. 

At the car, again, Carl unlocked the front door, reaching 
inside, over the back of the front seat, and twisting the 
handle to open the back door locks. 

“Etienne better ride in the back,” he said to Roy, and to 
Etienne, “I would sit back if I were you: the seat is pretty 
deep and at night you won’t even be seen.” 

Etienne got in very quickly, flinging his bundle in ahead 
of him. Even in the dark of this bushy place it had a dull, 
black gleam. Carl realized it must be wrapped in oilcloth. 

He and Roy got into the front seat. He getting in first and 
sliding under the wheel, Roy following. 

He backed the car out slowly, swinging the rear round to 
the left when he felt the hard scrunch of the tyres on the fine, 
stony sand at the side of the tarred road. He shifted the gear 
into second and pulled away, driving over to the left of the 
road. When the green dial on the dashboard showed sixty 
he took his hand off the knob of the gear lever. 

They passed the lit-up airport. Flashing past, they saw an 
aircraft, red and green wingtip lights glowing, about to 
lurch round on the runway for the hurtling rush of a take-off. 

Then they were past the airport and the flat black sheen of 
the big harbour was on their left and, across the harbour, a 
few lights on the waterfront, with long, broken reflections 
in the water. Etienne leaned forward slightly. 
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“Excuse me, Mr. Brandt,” he said in a calm, pleasant 
voice, “may I ask you something?” 

“Yes,” Carl replied. He did not turn his head, but leaned 
a little further back, his eyes watchful on the headlamp lit 
stretch of road before the car. 

“What is your place like'*” 

“It’s out in the country,” Carl told him. “It’s quite big; 
on the side of a hill. You won’t be m the house, of course. 
We’ll put you in an old hut back of the property; in the bush.” 

“That sounds excellent,” Etienne said. “What I meant, 
though, was how many people do you have in your house?” 

“Just me,” Carl said, “and the servants. There’s a lot of 
outside people, workers on the property, but they never go 
to the hut now. I’m afraid it won’t be very comfortable. It’s 
just a shelter and it hasn’t been used for two years.” 

“That does not matter. How are you going to feed me?” 

“I’ll take stuff up to you late at night,” Carl told him. 

“Your own food ? ” 

“Yes. It’s all right.” 

“Please don’t do that,” Etienne said. “It isn’t safe. The 
other people in your house are bound to notice if another 
person is eating your food. Women always notice a thing 
like that.” 

“Oh, hell,” Roy said, “I never thought of that. I should 
have bought some stuff to-day.” 

cc He’s right, Roy,” Carl told him, “and the bloody shops 
are closed now, of course. What shall we do? I can’t buy 
food down m the village for the same reason: they’d think 
it damn queer.” 

Roy was thinking hard and angrily. It’s these little things 
in this sort of thing, he told himself. It’s the little things 
that screw it up. I should have thought of that. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, turning round in the seat and speak- 
ing to Etienne. “I made a bad mistake there.” 

I know,” Carl said, “we’ll buy a load of frankfurters at 
Uncle s Parlour. It’s open late on Saturday because of the 
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soldiers coming out of the dance over at the Blue Bucket. 
I’ll make out I’m buying for a beach party. I’ll get some beer 
and chocolate too.” e 

He heard Etienne give a low, pleased chuckle in the 
back. 

“Good,” the man said “It’s not absolutely safe, but I 
think it is the best. I am glad I don’t have to go hungry I 
have blankets and clothes with me, by the way.” In the dark 
they could hear the slight smack of his hand on the oilskin 
covered bundle. 

Carl turned the car at the road where the Barricades 
joined the mainland 

“Your place?” he asked Roy. 

“Yes,” Roy said “Like I told you to-night when you 
called. I’ll pick up my car there and follow you over to the 
Pen.” He turned to Etienne again. “I often spend a Sunday 
with Carl,” he said. “We usually have a night out and go 
over on Sunday morning early, like this, and sleep late and 
ride and talk all Sunday. He has a nice place there.” 

“How long have you known each other?” Etienne’s voice 
was pleased and relaxed and warmly interested 

“Lord,” Roy said, and Carl, his eyes fixed closely on the 
road, as they went past the dark gardens and houses, noticed 
how his voice had lost its thin, edgy tautness and had taken 
its tenor from Etienne’s. “Carl and I have known each other 
for about twenty years, eh, Carl? We were at school and in 
the war and everything together. We’ve just stuck witli one 
another.” 

“I like to hear that,” Etienne said. “You are both very 
fortunate.” 

You bastard, Carl thought, you come here with a price on 
your head, you land as cool as a cucumber and set off in the 
back of my car as if you’d hired it, and then tell us you’re 
glad we’re friends. 

He turned the car up the long road which led past the 
Pickapeppa Club and which would bring them, finally, to 
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the avenue where Roy lived. He looked at his watch; it was 
nearly half past one. 

“We’ll have tp drive like hell,” he said to Roy. “We 
won’t be at the Pen till nearly four, and he must be settled in 
long before daylight, so that we can get back to the house.” 

“I know.” Roy’s voice was tense and anxious again. “It’s 
a good thing we know that damn load so well. Drive like a 
bitch, eh? Don’t worry about me. FH keep up. You think 
we can do it?” 

“Yes,” Carl told him. His mind had considered, calmly 
and efficiently, all the physical factors involved. The time 
they had left before daylight The miles they had to do. The 
times they had taken to drive those miles before. The 
distance from the house to the old woodcutter’s shelter. He 
had considered all these things, and he knew that they could 
just do it. 

He stopped at the crossroads where the big post office 
was; pulling up beyond the cluster of overhead light. He got 
out quickly. 

“I’ll get the grub,” he said shortly, and walked across the 
road to the little, vine-hung, tree-shaded ice-cream parlour 
on the other side. From up the road he could hear faint, thin 
sounds of music coming from the Blue Bucket, the big, 
rowdy club where the English soldiers went to dance on 
Saturday nights with the professional or amateur prostitutes 
of Queenshaven. 

He bought three dozen frankfurters and rolls, and eight 
bottles of beer, eighty cigarettes and two big slabs of mi Ik 
chocolate. He wanted to buy more chocolate but he didn’t 
think it would look right. He chatted casually with the man 
who owned the parlour, a squat, black man with very short 
arms. He was glad that people like himself sometimes came 
here late at nights to buy hamburgers or hot dogs for im- 
promptu picnics on the beach. The man put the food and 
cigarettes in two large brown paper bags, and the perspiring, 
cold bottles in another. Carl scooped them in his long arms. 
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He could feel the bottles, which had already wet the paper, 
pleasantly cool against his chest, the cold striking through 
his shirt. He went back to the car and Rc^ took the bags, 
passing them to Etienne in the back. Nobody going by on the 
sidewalk could have seen Etienne in the back of the deep, 
black car. 

Carl drove very fast to Roy’s house. 

He swung the Humber into the drive and parked halfway 
up it. He and Roy got out and went up the drive, up the 
steps, and along the verandah to Roy’s room. When they 
went m they left the door open. 

Inside the room, Roy turned on the light. There was a 
small, green, canvas and leather bag, already packed, on the 
chair by the bed, but he and Roy drifted idly about the room 
for ten minutes: he sitting on the edge of the bed, Roy 
moving and straightening the papers on his desk, opening the 
wardrobe door and feeling in the pocket of a suit, closing 
the door, washing his face at the basin. This was in case any- 
one was watching the house from the shadows of the bank 
across the road. They didn’t think there would be, but they 
had decided earlier that this was what they would do. 

Carl lit a cigarette while Roy was brushing his hair. 

, “Your people know you’re coming over with me>” he 
asked. He said this for something to say. He already knew 
that Roy had told them. 

“Oh, yes,” Roy said quickly and jerkily. “I told mother 
before she went out to-night. She was sorry she missed you 
both nights.” 

“Yes”, said Carl, “you mentioned it earlier on. Let’s go, 
eh?” 

He went out and Roy followed, flicking the switch by the 
door. Carl walked along the verandah, past the big, red clay 
pots of ferns: he could hear the glassy bang of the door as 
Roy drew it shut. He went to his car and got in and turned 
the key. From the yard round the corner of the house he 
could hear Roy’s Vauxhall start up, and as he reversed down 
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the drive he saw the two, blinding white spots of the Vaux- 
halFs headlamps glaring through his windscreen, and coming 
closer. The two floods of hard light, from his car and Roy’s, 
made the thick hedges on either side of the drive look naked 
and colourless. 

When they reached the road that turned north, going 
towards Saragossa and leading out into the country, he was 
already going at seventy miles an hour. 

He didn’t have to look back to see if Roy kept up. 


18 

"""'Ike w ide flat road was empty because it was a week- 
end and all the slow-moving ox or mule drays 

J-L. which, on other mornings, might have been on it 
(coming out of little side turnings, lurching unpredictably 
and inexorably across the main road, stolidly undisturbed 
beasts tugging in their own time, unencouraged by the 
hunched up drivers, the dim lanterns hung on the back of 
the drays more an added uncertainty than a help) had long 
since been driven home. 

Roy kept the red glow of the Humber’s rear hght at a 
steady distance: never allowing it to draw too far ahead, nor 
to get too close. They had often driven across to Brandt’s 
Pen like this, at two o’clock, or later, on a Sunday morning, 
but hardly ever so fast. 

They were in Saragossa, the town still, badly lit and 
shuttered. They had slowed down. He could see the red 
light turning the corner by the rococo cathedral. They were 
nearly out of the town, now, going past the high, floodlit 
walls of the big penitentiary. They were out on the open 
road, the cane fields dark and bristly, like huge hairbrushes, 
on either side. The road flat and white looking. It was the 
last stretch of flat. Soon they would begin the long, twisting 
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climb over the centre of the island, over Mount Angeleno, 
forty-five miles to Brandt’s Pen. Roy was glad there had 
been no ram: that the tar was dry. He hoped that there had 
been no rain on the northern slopes. It could be a deadly, 
testing drive if the road was wet, and sometimes the steep, 
loosely packed hillside bordering the road cut away with 
ram and blocked the way with earth and rock and trees. 

He was passmg a white, stone-built house. It was built of 
heavy, irregular stones joined by thick seals of mortar He 
couldn’t see this, but he knew the place well Headlights 
shone briefly on trees and then on the house, built high up 
off the road on a bluff of rock, and on the trailing rice-and- 
peas vine which covered the house m front. Just ahead the 
real steepness began, where you changed down, and then 
changed down agam as your car made the steadily twisting, 
straining climb to the crest of Mount Angeleno. 

He changed down to second and the engme began the 
deep, groaning hum it would hold until the top of the hill. 
It was a good car and he had looked after it well. The bank- 
side was very steep, now, and thick with trees and bush; 
down below, on his right, where the wide plam bit mto the 
mountain range, he could see a solitary light burning m an 
isolated house I wonder what it is? he asked himself. Some- 
body being bom? Somebody dying 5 Maybe just a man who 
can’t sleep and is reading out the night. 

Ahead of him, Carl’s car had begun to draw away. He 
did not try to catch him up. He knew that, on this part of the 
hill, the Humber would leave the Vauxhall. Going down on 
the other side, he would close the gap agam. The red gleam 
ahead suddenly vanished round a bend. 

He was at the top of Mount Angeleno now; he could see 
the road surface falling away before him m the white light. 
Far down the hill he saw the lights of the Humber glare for 
a moment against the bank. He began to drive very fast. 

They reached Brandt’s Pen at about quarter to four, after 
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some of the most reckless driving Roy had ever done. He 
always drove a litde too fast, especially in the country, late 
at night, but when the big Humber ahead of him slowed up 
about three miles from the Pen, so that they could arrive 
together, he realized that Carl was a better driver. That, 
even allowing for the superior car, Carl had more endurance, 
faster reflexes, surer judgement of distances than he. Going 
up the steep, stony drive to the great house he knew that 
so far in his driving he had enjoyed a lot more luck than he 
deserved. 

They parked the cars under the lignum vitae tree which 
grew in front of the house, a little to one side of the verandah. 
The big house was dark and shuttered, and Roy was glad 
there wasn’t a moon. It was late enough so that the unat- 
tached young men on the property had come in from the 
villages and were now a long way down in the first, heavy 
sleep of sexual satisfaction. And it was too early for anyone 
to be getting up. Four o’clock in the morning was probably 
the stillest, loneliest time of the day anywhere, and in the 
country, with the next day being Sunday, they were 
pretty sure to have the next hour to themselves. The dogs 
had barked when they first drove up; but as Carl got out 
they began to whine delightedly and scuffle around, nosing 
at the legs of the men. 

Carl was fumbling with the lock on the boot of the 
Humber, Roy could just make him out, and the gleam of 
metal as the boot lid swung open. He heard Carl say to 
Etienne, who was still inside the car, “Put ’em in there,” and 
saw him pass a crumpled shapeless blur through the window. 
He realized this must be a gunny sack that Carl had taken 
from his car, and when he heard a chinking of bottles, he 
knew that it was the food Etienne must be wrapping up. 

The big door of the Humber swung open and he saw the 
blurred darkness Etienne made against the dark of the 
morning. He saw Carl take one of the big parcels. 

“Come on,” Carl said, and swung away across the drive in 
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front of the house, with Etienne close behind him. Roy 
followed, almost walking on Etienne’s heels. He knew how 
Carl could walk when he wanted. When t Carl was really 
stretching his long, constantly practised stride he, Roy, had 
to trot occasionally to keep up. He didn’t want to fall too 
far behind in this sort of darkness. 

Carl led them across the front of the house, across the 
garden beside the house, and out into the long, wet grass of 
the pasture He was leading them away from the house and 
the low line of the servants’ quarters behind it 

Out in the pasture he turned right and they began to 
climb with the coarse calf- and knee-high grass swishing 
damply against their trousers and with sudden squelchings 
as they stepped on the pats of cow dung. 

It was still; a dark, breathing quietness. Ahead of them 
were the black, blunt edges of the mountains against the 
sky. The stars were paling. Roy could smell the freshness of 
the dew and the green, crushed grass smell and the faintly 
bitter, very clean scent that you always had at Brandt’s Pen 
when the breeze was blowing down from the mountains. 

He knew that they were near the fence of the top pasture 
now. He had learnt this place too well and too hungrily, as a 
child, to forget that. He even knew, sensing it, that if he 
were to walk fifty yards to his right he would come to the 
old ebony tree that he and Carl, watching from the back 
verandah, had seen split and tormented into flame by a bolt 
of lightning. That was the year of the big storm, when a 
piece of the rocks on Tolliver beach had washed away and 
uncovered a cave full of rat-bat droppings and Huntley 
Pearce, Lloyd’s father, had made a nice little packet selling 
the stuff to every planter within thirty miles. • 

There was something like a great stone wedge driven 
down his gullet into his lungs, and he was trying to breathe 
round that. His throat felt cold and dry, as if he had sucked 
peppermint and drunk water afterwards. He could hear the 
harsh, gulping sob of Etienne’s breath, the grunting stumble 
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as lie tripped occasionally; ahead of them both, he could 
hear the clean, deep snort of Carl’s breathing and the regular, 
thudding swish of his well-lifted feet. 

Walking behind them, he would have liked to run for- 
ward and touch Carl. He wanted to chuckle as he felt the 
racing, right-stomached tension of the past two days, and of 
the drive, run off him like sweat. He would have chuckled, 
but he didn’t have the breath, and when he tried it came out 
as a painful, chest-burning wheeze. 

He touched Etienne’s arm and took the oilskin bundle. 

The old shelter was up the mountainside and off the path, 
about a quarter of a mile from the dam. 

Carl led them up the narrow, loose-pebbled, rain-rutted 
track at a fierce walk, almost loping. They passed the dam 
where the held water was only a broad, faint sheen in the 
darkness and went on up the path with the trees all around 
them. On a bend in the path, the stream crossed the road; 
and here Carl took a flat bicycle lamp from his pocket and 
with his big fingers folded across the glass shone a light on 
the flat, wet stepping stones set in the shallow, rushing water. 

Roy could hardly hear the fast gurgle of the water, now, 
for the blood which hammered in his ears. His feet, crossing 
the stones, were uncertain, and Etienne slipped and put 
one foot in up to his ankle. 

“Down here,” Carl said, and turned off the path, pushing 
his w£y between the bushes which grew at the lip of the 
little valley bordering the path. 

They went down the old trail where the bush, at stomach, 
waist and face, had grown up since it was no longer used, 
but where There was enough clear ground left to move. 
Roy’s knees felt weak and uncontrollable as they plunged 
down the valley side. It was very dark, and he had run upon 
Etienne before he realized that Carl had stopped. 

Carl shone the light and they saw the sheer cut, and the 
path fallen away, and the steeply slanted drop. It was all 
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loose, crumbly shale and soil and at the bottom, on the 
valley floor, was the little shelter with old earth piled over 
one half of it. 

0 

Up to two years ago they had cut timber in this section of 
the valley and rough dressed it in the hut, because this was 
an easy place to make a trail up to the path Since the land- 
slide they cut wood further down, below the dam, and had 
left this place alone for the raw wound in the earth to heal. 
It was a clear sixty feet from where they were standing to 
the half-buried shelter on the valley floor. 

“Right,” Carl said, “let’s go down. Roy, you wait here.” 
He turned to Etienne. “I’ll go first,” he said. “Walk side- 
ways, dig the edges of your shoes m and get plenty of give 
at the knees.” 

Etienne nodded and took his bundle from Roy. Both of 
them were trying to breathe again. No matter how hard they 
tried they couldn’t seem to get more than a shallow, burning 
cold trickle of atr into their lungs. 

“To-morrow,” Etienne gasped “See me . . . to-morrow 
. . . better . . . night . . . late.” 

Roy nodded, and satin the damp leaf mould of the little trail. 

Carl stepped carefully over the cut away edge of the path, 
facing sideways to the line they would take as they went 
down. When Henri Etienne’s hand touched his shoulder, 
he said, “All right?” and felt the hand tighten and the slight 
tremor of the man’s instinctive nod. He began the descent, 
digging his feet into the crumbling surface, putting them 
one after another, leamng sideways against the slope, bend- 
ing his right knee fully, the left leg stiffening to keep him 
pushed back against the slide. Etienne was following him 
precisely, and the bundles they were both parrying helped 
their balance. 

About fifteen feet above the shelter the slant became sheer, 
and they did this in a furious, falling over scuttle, their legs 
scissoring hard to keep pace with the bodies which were 
being piffled away from the earth they had tried to hug. As 
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they reached the bottom Carl put up his hand, and a second 
later he felt the smack of it against the rough, tarred board 
of the shelter anc^the shock being taken up by the muscles of 
his arm and Etienne piling heavily against him. 

He took the bicycle lamp from his pocket again and moved 
along the wall to the sagging door of the little hut. He 
pushed it open and shone the light on the damp, packed 
earth of the floor, and the rough table which they had not 
bothered to dismantle. Etienne followed him inside. 

“Well, this is it,” Carl said quickly. “It’s a bit damp but 
you can’t be seen from the path. I’ll leave you the light.” 
For the first time that night he saw Etienne’s face, briefly, in 
the light of the lamp. It looked strange, and then he saw that 
the beard and moustache had been shaved. 

“Thank you, Mr. Brandt,” Etienne told him. “I have my 
own light in my pack.” He was still having a hard job of it 
to catch his breath. 

“Right,” Carl said, putting down the gunny sack of food. 
“You don’t have to worry about water, by the way. There’s 
a twenty-gallon drum outside this corner. It’s full of rain 
water and I think it’s pretty safe to drink. No mosquitoes 
this far up. I think that’s all, eh? Anything else you want to 
know?” 

“No,” Etienne said. “I think I know everything I need to 
know.” 

“Good,” Carl said. “I’H see you.” 

“Good night, Mr. Brandt, and thank you again for all 
this.” 

“That’s all right,” Carl told him. “You don’t have to 
thank me. Roy arranged it all.” 

He went out of the hut and gathered himself for the first 
rushing hand-over-hand scramble up the wall of the slide. 
He made it. Then with lunging, steady heaves he worked 
himself up to the lip of the slope where Roy was waiting. 
He was breathing heavily now, but he liked the feel of the 
power in his legs as he took the slope of the landslide. 
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They set off again without a word. It was still dark but 
they knew it was the pre-dawn blackness. When they 
reached the path and looked out across to the black, forested 
peaks in the distance, at the head of the valley, they could 
see a blue brightness m the sky around the mountains. 

Carl looked at his watch. 

“We’ll do it before five,” he said in a panting voice. “We’ll 
have to run.” 

They trotted most of the way back to the pasture. When 
they reached there they stopped and wiped their shoes clean 
with bunches of wet grass. It was darker here than where 
they had looked towards the peaks which were high enough 
to get the first glow from the east. 

They went back to the house in the same wide, skirting 
movement they had used coming up. They both got their 
bags from the cars, and Carl opened the small passage door. 
They went inside and into Carl’s room. Carl turned on the 
light and looked at Roy. 

“Well,” he said, “I told you we’d do it.” 

Roy smiled at him from the foot of the bed where he was 
sitting, his small weekend case in his hands. His linen suit 
was crumpled and there was a green bush stain across the 
front of it. His face was pale and sweating, but it looked 
happy and relaxed. He needed a shave. 

“I’ll see you to-morrow,” he said, getting up. 

“What time?” 

“About ten.” 

“Good. I don’t think there are any sheets on your bed; 
you want some?” 

“God, no,” Roy said, going to the door. “I don’t even 
need the bed, really.” • 

“What now?” Carl asked as Roy was opening the door. 
“How are you — m going to get him out of here?” 

“I’ll tell you at breakfast,” Roy said. “It’s a long story. I’ll 
need you for that, too, if you’ll do it.” 

“Sure, boy,” Carl said “I’m in it now.” 
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Roy went down the passage to the room which he always 
slept in whenever he came to Brandt’s Pen. It was a smaller 
room than Carl’s and it had the same fragrance of old, very 
fine wood, and of linen which had been packed in com-cous 
for hundreds of years; the mattress was flat and firm and 
resting to the body as only a good coir-filled mattress could 
be. 

Pie took off his suit and put it in the bag so that the maid 
wouldn’t see it in the morning. He put on his pyjamas and 
lay down, wrapping himself m the soft, warm lightness of 
the eiderdown. His legs felt heavy, and when he stretched 
them he could feel the big muscles of the thigh stiffen and 
the calf muscles twitch and hurt. 

He tried to imagine Etienne up on the mountain, m the 
little, battered shelter, spreading out his oilskin and his 
blankets, but it only heightened this luxuriously tired, heavy- 
resting sensation. 

For a moment he tried to think of how he could best ask 
Carl to get Sheila Pearce to help them with her boat: but he 
was asleep before he had even got a proper image of Sheila’s 
face in his mind. 
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W hen he woke he felt as if he had slept round a 
whole day; and he got up quickly and went to 
the jalousies and opened them. When he saw 
the sun and how it stood above the big peaks to the east and 
how the shadows lay in the garden, he knew that it wasn’t late. 
He felt good, and there was a faint stiffness in his legs that was, 
somehow, clean and comfortable. His mind was very clear. It 
had been one of those short sleeps where the brain seems to 
sink to the bottom of a black, warm well and to rise slowly 
again, absolutely restored. He didn’t often sleep like that. 
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He leaned on the broad, white-painted sill and looked 
across the heavy-awmnged verandah with its line of chairs 
in linen slip covers and its elegant ironwork pillars into the 
bright garden. There was the smell of Brandt’s Pen m the 
still, warm air. It was a smell you really got on Sunday and 
it was made up of warm grass, dung, flowers, the stale odour 
of sheep from up the fold, the cheap jasmine scent and powder 
the servant girls used, flowers again, warm red earth, the heavy, 
sweetish smell of cattle dip, and then half a hundred other 
scents, each of which he knew, all eddying briefly and Anger- 
ing among the baked, grassy, food, hide and flowers smell 
of the Pen. Whenever, in other places, he had thought of 
this one, it was always with the memory in his nostrils of 
these odours and the clean, comforting smell of warm earth, 
and the whispered hint of blood somewhere m the blue- 
gold, green and silver brightness of the air. 

He could hear Carl talking to Tom somewhere round the 
corner, on the back verandah, and then their voices lifted 
on two shouts of laughter. 

“Carl,” he called, “what’s the time>” 

“Half-past nine, just gone We’ll have breakfast on the 
front verandah. Nearly ready?” 

“Five minutes.” 

“O.K. I’ll tell Delia.” 

Roy showered in the small bathroom down the passage; 
the water was cold from the tank on the roof He went back 
to his room with the towel round his waist. He dressed and 
went out to the front verandah; to the wide corner where 
there were ferns in tall, red, clay pots and orchids hanging 
from the ceiling in small, slatted boxes filled with black 
earth. * 

Carl was sitting at the small breakfast table which had been 
spread with stiff, glistening linen and laid with the heavily 
elegant cutlery. There was a silver bowl of roses in the 
middle of the table. 

“Hi, lad,” Carl said. “Sleep well?” 
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“Never better.” 

Carl looked at the small, neat figure before him. There 
was a blue, stiff bristle along the jaw and over the lips. Roy 
was wearing blue jeans and the old bush jacket that he had 
been issued a long time ago in the East* it was faded and 
there was a big, fine dam along the left breast, but it was 
starched so that the cloth showed occasional gleams, and 
where the wings and flashes and medal ribbons had once 
been sewn it had something of the old colour left. 

“How is it your jacket has lasted so long?” Carl asked. “I 
gave mine to Tom two years ago and the last time I saw it, 
Tom’s little brother was wearing it like an ovecroat.” 

“I don’t wear mine much,” Roy said. “Only when I come 
up here.” 

Deha, the cook, came through the drawing-room carrying 
the large silver tray, and the white, blue-patterned service on 
the tray, with a smell of coffee coming out before her. She 
was a big, solid woman, and her hair under the cap was the 
real, iron grey and forced flat against her head with many 
hairpins. The broad, seamed face, which had never seemed 
to grow any older since Roy had first known her, was 
smiling. 

“Mass’ Roy,” she said, in her heavy, singing, authoritative 
voice, “how you do, sah? What a long time you no come an’ 
look fe’ me.” 

“Hdjlo, Delia,” Roy said. “How you do?” His face looked 
bright and happy. 

“I well, sah. But you mustn’t stay so long nex’ time. Old 
woman like me you have fe’ see plenty time, else dem dead 
between visit.” 

She put the tray on a low, wide, oval table beside theirs 
and brought two big glasses of pineapple juice over to them. 
She looked at Roy, smiling broadly with possessive fond- 
ness. Looking at her healthy, powerful face, you realized 
that it was lined and scored only as the bark of a tree gets 
toughened. 
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“Choi” Roy said. “You’ll put me and Mister Carl out in the 
sun yet. You wait.” 

“He was drunk last night, Delia,” Carl* said, joking her. 
“You should have seen him. I could scarcely get him here.” 

“Lawd, Mass’ Carl,” she said. “How you stay bad so, eh, 
sah? You know Mass’ Roy can’t drink like you an’ you 
Daddy. Why you lead him into bad ways, eh. Mass’ Carl? 
Time an’ time I tell you say, ‘Mass’ Carl, don’t make Mass’ Roy 
tek up him waters too much.’ You feel all right. Mass Roy?” 

“I feel fine, Delia,” Roy said smiling. “Mister Carl is a 
wicked man. I only had three drinks last night.” 

Carl was laughing and drinking his pineapple juice. Pie 
never knew how much Delia believed the tales of sin and 
wantonness he told her about Roy and himself, but he knew 
she enjoyed being shocked by them and getting the chance 
to offer a litde good advice. 

“You can leave the breakfast,” he told her. “We’ll help 
ourselves when we want.” 

“Yes, sah. Eat good, eh, Mass’ Roy. Plow long you stay 
dis time?” 

“Just to-day, Deha,” he said. “I have plenty work in 
Queenshaven to get back to.” 

“Cho!” she said. “Dat place not good fe’ stay too long. 
You mus’ come an’ stay longer. Mass’ Roy. Like old time. 
You need feedin’ up.” 

They watched her long, beautiful back and broad buttocks 
and straight, slender, black legs as she went through the 
door. From behind, with her hair under the cap, she looked 
like a powerfully built thirty, but she had been nearly that 
when Carl was born. 

“Do you know,” Carl said, “that you are the 'only one of 
my guests for whom Deha will carry a tray p She wouldn’t 
bring anybody else a glass of water. I’ve heard her call one 
of the maids in from the yard to fetch somebody a towel 
when she was standing right next to the bathroom.” 

“She’s a one all right,” Roy said. “I don’t think she really 
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regards any man as a man, though, unless he owns a property 
like you, or at least works on one.” 

“She t hin ks you’re great stuff,” Carl said. “She probably 
just feels sorry that you missed your vocation. And talking 
of her and men: did you know that Hector’s yard boy, 
Hubert, is her son^” 

“No! Deha! But isn’t she the second pillar from the left in 
the Methodist Church here ? ” 

“Yes. I didn’t know myself until a few months ago when 
Hector told me. Tom’s father was responsible.” 

“I’d never have thought it,” Roy said. “Hubert doesn’t 
look the least bit coolie. I guess you need plenty to swamp 
the sort of stock Deha has.” 

He went over to the oval side-table and brought back a 
steaming, salty smelling dish of fish and ackee. He put this 
down and went back for two plates and the salver of shced 
bread. Carl was pouring coffee into the big cups. 

And this, Roy told himself, as he chewed the first forkful 
of salty, shredded fish and smooth, yellow gobbets of ackee, 
and this is the thing that could really corrupt me. Not the 
wealth of it, he thought, feeling the solidity of old polished 
wood beneath his feet, looking at the spacious bright in- 
terior (where the flowers seemed to have stood, fresh and 
beautiful, for as long as the old, winking silver) regarding 
the strong, nourished, confident face of his friend opposite. 
No, the wealth and luxury I can handle, he said to himself, 
rubbing the unbelievably sensuous smoothness of the old 
linen between his finger-tips. But it’s the closeness of it that 
could change me. This incestuous, happy, kindly closeness 
where every personal contact is never let go, and where 
everyone fits into his place like a cork into a bottle. 

“Any coffee left?” he asked, and as Carl was filling the 
cup, “What did you think of Etienne?” 

“He was all right,” Carl said. His face was set and un- 
communicative. 

“No, really, Carl. What did you think of him? You know 
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what I mean. What did you two talk about driving over 
last night ? ” 

“Not a goddam thing. I was going too fast to worry about 
chatting, and it’s hard to talk to someone m the back seat 
when you’re driving. Besides I didn’t want to. He’s a man, 
right enough, but as far as I’m concerned it can stop right 
there.” 

“It’s a pity: he’s an interesting chap. He’s had a hell of a 
life and can talk about it well.” 

“Maybe. He talks good English.” 

“He taught himself when he was sixteen. He once told me 
that he used to know all the major Shakespeare tragedies by 
heart.” 

He studied Carl’s face and knew that nothing he could say 
would break down that stubborn, unhappy sullenness 

“How are you going to get him away from here^” Carl 
asked then. “Have you fixed that up yet?” 

Roy took out his cigarettes and gave Carl one and took 
one himself and lit them both. Then he told Carl, briefly and 
economically, about the Kosciusko and Jeffrey Summer, the 
fisherman. And, at the end he asked him about getting 
Sheila Pearce to help them. He watched the serious interest 
with which Carl had listened to the first part of the plan 
change to sullenness once more: but this time it looked 
dangerous and he could see the hard flecks at the back of 
the other man’s grey eyes. 

“You must be crazy,” Carl said, m a cold disgustecf voice. 
“Sheila’s not coming into this, you understand. I’m not 
going to go pimping for you and Etienne; and if you try to 
to get her into it I’ll tell Hector.” 

“You wouldn’t do that, Carl ” . 

“No,” more slowly now, feeling a little ashamed of the 
jealousy which had been half responsible for his words. “No, 
I’m sorry I said that. But it still stands as I said: Sheila is not 
to get mixed up in this.” 

“Why?” 
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“Oh, for God’s sake, Roy, this is too nasty, and she’s a 
woman. It’s dangerous too: Columbus Head off-shore’s 
some of the worst water on the coast.” 

“She could do*it. You’ve told me how she can handle that 
boat of hers.” 

“If it’s a power boat you want I’ll hire one. I’ll tell them 
we want to go fishing ” 

“How would we explain Etienne to the owner? His 
picture was in the papers yesterday, remember, and everyone 
knows that the police want him if he lands.” 

“We’ll handle the boat ourselves.” 

“We couldn’t. You know that. It’s not just running an 
engine. This is going to take skill.” 

“We’ll think of something,” Carl said He won’t get away 
with this one, he told himself 

“What can you think of, Carl?” said Roy urgently “If you 
can really think of something, tell me. I don’t want Sheila m 
this. I only want you and me and the few party members 
who have to know. I don’t even know if Sheila would do it. 
She doesn’t approve of Etienne any more than you do, I 
guess. But if you asked her and told her to keep it secret, 
she would. She’s that sort.” 

“Yes,” Carl said bitterly. “She is. You seem to be depend- 
ing a lot on that sort, don’t you? What you call the bourgeoisie. 
You seem to find them valuable when the pinch comes.” 

“I’m depending on men, Carl.” 

ThSy sat and smoked in silence while Elvira cleared the 
breakfast dishes. They waited until they could no longer 
hear her footfalls from the drawing-room. 

“Well,” Roy said, “canj/0# think of something else?” 

“Not yet,” Carl said. “When does this bloody ship pass?” 

“Tuesday or Wednesday. Late at night. It all depends 
when it clears Panama.” 

“How do you know it will stop?” 

“If it’s possible it will. If we are there, it will pick Etienne 
up.” 
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“Sheila mustn’t get mixed up in this,” Catl said. 

“Why, Carl? She’s not an idiot or a child. You’ve got to 
ask her.” 

f 

“I can’t. If anything happened to her it would be my fault. 
I can help you and that’s all right But I’m not going to drag 
somebody else into it. No, Roy, we’ll have to think of some- 
thing else.” 

Think now, Roy told himself. Think hard. If this fails 
then the whole thing fails. He’s not angry any more, but he 
could get angry any minute. I’ve got to touch him now; like 
I touched him Friday mormng. 

“You’re leaving me halfway,” he said to Carl. He looked 
down and took another cigarette from the red packet. He 
put it m his mouth but he did not light it. 

“I’m with you,” Carl said. “Anything I can do I’ll do for 
you. Not murder or stealing or anything like that, but I’ll 
help you any other way.” 

“Not with Sheila though?” 

“Sheila is out.” 

“It means that the whole thing has failed, you know. 
There isn’t any other way we can get him out. You might as 
well go in and phone Castleville for the pohce now. He’d be 
more comfortable m a dry cell, until they send him back to 
be hung.” 

“He’s hung a few, himself.” 

“Sure, But didn’t particularly like it and it probably saved 
more lives than you could imagine.” * 

“O.K ,” Carl said. “Don’t let’s go into that. It doesn’t 
really matter. He’s on my land and I promised to help him. 
But she didn’t. Why her?” 

“I couldn’t think of anyone else. Not with the same tie- 
up; and not anyone I could trust because of you. Can you?” 

“No,” Carl told him. Fie spoke very slowly and his face 
was stiff and expressionless, “I guess you have me, eh, Roy? 
If I don’t do this I’ll be really letting you down, eh? You have 
me coming and going.” 
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“It’s not like that,” Roy said. His eyes were bright and 
steady. “What we’re doing, what has happened, is not as 
simple as the tsyo of us. We’re in a situation and we’re 
acting with it. Once you make the first action the rest 
follows.” 

“Did you know about Sheila when you came on Friday^” 
Carl asked. “Did you decide not to tell me in case I refused?” 

If he lies about it, Carl thought. I’ll hit him. Then I’ll put 
him and Etienne in his car and tell them to find their own 
way out. If he lies about it we’re finished. 

“I knew about it,” Roy said simply. “I got the idea com- 
ing across Friday morning. Up till then I didn’t know how 
we would get him out. Then I thought about Sheila and 
you, and about her boat. I didn’t mention it to you on 
Friday because I didn’t want to scare you off ” 

“You’re a lucky little bastard, aren’t you?” Carl said, 
smiling gently at him. “You get into trouble and you have 
me, and God knows who else, sitting in your lap begging to 
run errands.” 

He saw Roy give a spasmodic heave of relief and delight. 

“What would you have done if I hadn’t told you the 
truth Roy asked him. He asked the question in the steady 
dispassionate voice he would have used in an acade mi c dis- 
cussion. “Would you have killed me or what?” 

“I wouldn’t have meant to but I might have by accident.” 

“WJien are you going to ask Sheila for me? It will have to 
be to-day.” 

“I’m not going to ask her,” Carl said. “You’d better ask 
her.” 

But why, Carl? It would come much better from you.” 

“You blbody fool,” Carl said, “she’s in love with you. 
She’d blow up the Houses of Parliament if she thought it 
would make you look at her.” 

“What?” 

“You think I’d make a )oke about it?” 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus,” Roy said. “I never bargained for 
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this. How do you know? I mean, I know she liked me and 
we’ve always got on fine when we meet; but this. Jesus, 
Carl. How did you find out ? Did she tell you?” 

“Don’t be a goddam fool. Of course she didn’t tell me; 
but I know it when I see it I’m not blind.” 

“Lord,” Roy said “What am I going to do?” 

“You aren’t any way in love with her yourself, are you^ 1 ” 

“She’s a woman,” Roy said, “and she’s a very nice person, 
but until now I’ve never thought of her any way but as your 
girl. That’s the truth.” 

“It’s your problem now,” Carl said, and got up. “I’ve 
finished with it. Friday I kissed her and it was like kissing a 
child who doesn’t want you to. It was as bad as that.” 

He was standing by the low, broad parapet of the veran- 
dah, looking out across the hillside down to the plain where 
Tolliver was. It isn’t too bad, he thought. It’s like getting a 
dildo thorn out of your foot. You can feel the flesh hugging 
it close and you want to leave it there. But if you make one 
swift tug it comes out all right, and the last part is much 
easier than the first. 

“I’m sorry, boy,” Roy said from the table behind him. 

“You’ve got nothing to be sorry about.” 

Carl turned round from the parapet and faced him Stand- 
ing there, with the sun behind him, he looked huge and 
indomitable: it was hard to imagine that anyone so physically 
impressive could ever be hurt. r 

“What now?” Carl said. “It’s quarter to eleven. I told 
Sheila I’d see her to-day sometime.” 

“Let’s go down to see Jeffrey Summer first,” Roy said. 
“He has a small beach past Tolliver. We can bathe there and 
talk to him. Then we can see Sheila.” 

“All right,” Carl agreed. “I know Summer, by the way. 
He’s an old friend. I didn’t know you’d roped him in. 
You’re lucky to have him: he’s a marvel with a boat.” 

They went through the house to their rooms and got their 
trunks and towels. Then Carl went to tell Deha that they 
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would be a little late for lunch. While he was doing this, 
Roy shaved quickly. He drew the razor across the hard 
stubble and nicked his chin and had to put a patch of toilet 
paper on to sto|? the blood. 

They went out to the garage, where Tom had put the 
cars early that morning while they were asleep, and got into 
the Humber. 

There were small clouds, high up and wispy, and it looked 
like a nice day to go to the sea. 
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A bout two miles west of Tolliver, where the main road 
/-A swung in a little, was the beach where Jeffrey 
JL -A. Summer lived. It was a rocky part of the coast and 
two coconut-tree-grown, jagged headlands enclosed the 
narrow strip of hot stony sand. The water was shallow and 
very rough, except for one deep channel, rough also, up 
which Summer brought the boats. There were many 
stubby, brown, coconut trees with dark, flecked leaves 
growing m the warm loose sand behind the white strip next 
to the sea. Underneath the trees were a few tables, made by 
nailing packing-case lids across barrel tops, and some 
benches round the tables. It was not the sort of beach where 
many people came: you had to drive down to it over a narrow 
dirt road and there was better sand and water in a lot of 
bays near by Having it as a bathing place was only the casual 
part of Summer's business: the regular, serious work of his 
life was contained in the two long, black boats, with full 
bows, high thwarts and narrow sterns, which were drawn 
far up the beach. 

Carl drew up in the gravelly, coarse grass at the edge of 
the ttees. They could see a httle, neat house with a tiny 
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verandah set among the trees about a hundred yards from 
the coconut frond changing huts. It was very hot and bright, 
but under the trees the sunlight was faintly green, diffused 
and pleasant and the wind moved the long, hard leaves with 
a continuous, soft scraping. 

A little boy was coming to them among the ringed, curv- 
ing boles of the trees. He was wearing only a ragged pair of 
damp khaki shorts When he came up to the window they 
could see the rich, shiny dark beauty of his face, the up- 
tilted, round nose, the big, wide mouth with its curled-back 
lips, the soft, glossy black hair and the huge black eyes and 
thick lashes which seemed to glitter almost on to his cheek- 
bones. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. McKenzie,” he said. “Good 
mornin’, Mr. Brandt, sah.” 

“Hullo, Lionel,” they both said, and Roy continued after 
a moment, “Is your Daddy at home, Lionel^” 

“Yes, sah. Him up de house ” 

“Tell him we’re here. We’re going to have a bathe and he 
can see us on the beach. How is your mother?” 

“She well, sah.” 

“You still skipping school, Lionel?” Carl asked him as 
they got out of the car. 

“Sometimes I go, sah. But I prefer go out in de boat wid 
Pappa.” 

“He gets a beating about once a month,” Carl told Roy, 
“for trying to sneak into the boats at night. If he g<5es out 
with them he’s only fit for sleeping the next day.” 

The little boy giggled and lowered his lashes and drew a 
sweep in the loose sandy gravel with his toe. When Carl 
ruffled his hair brusquely, he twisted against the big hand 
like a cat. 

They watched the tautly sprung, shining small body trot 
lightly to the house among the hard slender trunks of the 
trees. 

Then they changed in the hot, thick air of one of the huts 
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and ran across the sand, lifting their feet quickly and putting 
them down lightly, going quickly because of the heat in the 
fine sand. 

The water was pale blue and it felt smooth and clinging, 
like warm milk But when they swam out and dived to the 
white sea-bed, it was cool and there was a dim, glassy, blue 
light around them, and coming to the surface again they 
could feel the salt stinging their eyenms, as they blinked the 
water from them. 

They swam up and down for a quarter of an hour; they were 
far out, beyond the edge of the shallow shelf near the beach. 
It was rough, tumbling water and Roy, who had a great 
fear of sharks, would never have swum there alone, but with 
Carl he always felt safe. It was irrational, he knew, but he 
never felt afraid of the things in the open sea when Carl was 
with him. They both swam with the confident easiness of 
men who could hardly remember learning to swim. Carl 
with a great thrashing trudgeon that seemed to fight and 
master the waves, and Roy with a silkier, neater, very fast 
movement, slipping through the water and using it. 

When they came out they could see Jeffrey Summer and 
one of his sons, the eldest one they both knew as George, 
sitting on the fallen fronds under a tree at the edge of the 
coconut grove. 

Carl and Roy walked across the beach to the two m en . 
Their feet were cool and wet now and they did not mind the 
burn Horn the sand. They could feel the water drying on 
their bodies in the full sun, and the salt tightening the skin 
pleasantly. They were both breathing hard from the swim 
and they sat in the shadow with Jeffrey and George S umm er 
before they, spoke. 

“Hullo, Jeffrey,” said Roy, stretching out to take the 
flattened, wiry, dark brown hand Summer had offered him. 
When they squeezed on the grip he could feel the long thin 
scars of line cuts which had healed quickly and because of 
the salt. ‘George,” he said, taking the bigger, darker hand 
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of the son. It was the same sort of hand: flattened and very 
hard with rowing, but the scars were less noticaeble. 

“Hullo, Summer. How are you, Georg^” Carl said. He 
shook hands also. 

“Good day, Mr. Brandt, Mr. McKenzie. I is glad to see 
you, Mr. Brandt; it’s a long time since you come here, sir. 
How you getting on ? ” 

“Good day, Mr. Brandt, Mr. McKenzie,” George said. 

“I’m pretty well, Summer,” Carl replied. “How are things 
with you? Had a good season^” 

“Not bad, sir. King fish run bad so far dis year. Snapper 
is good, though.” 

Roy squinted against the hard glare beating up from the 
sea and looked at Summer. He had often studied the older 
man’s face with fascinated thoroughness; and yet there 
always seemed to be something new to be discovered in the 
long thin head with its sleek, salt-faded black hair, the small 
brown eyes set in wrinkles that meshed around the sockets, 
the long scimitar curve of the nose and the two very deep 
grooves that ran down from the nose on either side of the 
wide, big-hpped mouth. The edges of his kps had curling, 
carved edges like the little boy’s and kke George’s. The 
chin was small, pointed and had the deep cleft that Roy had 
seen in the chins of most stubborn, brave men He was 
wearing a brightly clean, soft, blue shirt and blue canvas 
trousers. He had no shoes and his bare, broad feet were 
tucked under him as he sat in a thin, loose-muscled huddle. 
George, who was much bigger and very much darker, 
rested on one elbow. He was mending a large piece of net, 
his powerful, quickly moving fingers plaiting and knotting 
deftly and surely. He was so handsome that you knew he 
had once been beautiful and angelic kke his brother, Lionel. 
Lying there, in his gaily patterned shirt, he had the utterly 
relaxed arrogance of a glossy, flower-decked panther; but it 
was all physical; when he smiled his face had the sweetness 
that they had seen in the face of the little boy. 
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“I came over to see you, Jeffrey,” Roy said. “I have a 
job for you, if you can do it.” 

“Surely, Mr. McKenzie, I should like to help you, sir. 
What is it?” ' 

He’s being polite, Roy said to himself. It’s because of 
Carl He knows it would embarrass Carl if he were to call 
me Roy, like he does when we’re alone George too. A 
Queenshaven man would have “Roy-ed” me twenty times by 
now. 

“You’ve heard about Etienne?” he asked Jeffrey Summer 
“And the invasion over in St Pierre?” 

“Yes, sir. It was sad news. I pray for Etienne’s safety. Do 
you think he will escape, Mr. McKenzie, and go back one 
day?” 

“He has,” Roy said flatly. “He’s here. That’s why I’ve 
come to you: we need your help in getting him away ” 

Jeffrey Summer stiffened and his suddenly hard eyes 
flickered from Roy to Carl and back to Roy again. He looked 
puzzled and suspicious and, without looking at George, Roy 
knew that he had stopped working on the net. 

“It’s all right,” Roy told them, “Carl is in it, too. He is 
helping me; that’s why I brought him.” 

Jeffrey Summer slowly went loose again He still seemed 
a little puzzled, but the hard suspicion had gone from his face. 

“Leave it a minute,” he said, “de bwoy coming.” 

Roy turned his head and saw Lionel walking to them 
among the trees. He was carrying a dish in one hand and a 
bottle in the other. He walked delicately, looking at the 
dish with intense careful concentration, and you knew that 
he felt the world turned on this errand being well done. 
There was anaachete held under his arm. 

He came up and smiling shyly put a dish of cold, esco- 
vitched fish between them on the fronds. There were strips 
of pickled onion and red pepper on the brown fish, and five 
thick slices of bread. He gave the bottle to his father, and 
George took the machete from under his arm. 
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“Good bwoy,” Jeffrey Summer said. “You gwine climb 
de tree for us?” 

“Yes, Pappa,” he said happily. 

He went to one of the stunted, curving trees near by and 
clasped the rough, ringed bark and curled his feet on each 
side of the trunk. He squatted on his heels, holding on, and 
began to hitch himself up. He didn’t seem to find it any 
harder than walking across the ground. 

“Lionel!” George called, and winked at Roy. 

The child stopped and looked down over his shoulder. 

“Lionel,” George said, “suppose rat hold you, eh ? Sup- 
pose rat jump out ’pon you like last time?” 

He was grinning to himself. Lionel had stopped half-way 
up the stem. His face was thoughtful. 

“George, you is wicked, you know,” Jeffrey Summer 
said. “Go on, son, you brudder fool you, ah. No rat up 
dere. . . Him did climb a tree wid a rat nest in it on Wednes- 
day,” he explained to Roy and Carl. “When dem feel him 
ckmbing dem did get frighten an’ jump out of de leaves, 
past his head. Dem frighten him bad ” 

“Ai-ee, Lionel!” George called, laughing lazily. “Suppose 
rat jump on you like last time, eh? Suppose dem hold on to 
you nose. Dem might bite you, eh ? ” 

Lionel had stopped again. You could see him thinking 
hard. He looked very doubtful. Carl got up and went to the 
foot of the tree. His head came just under half-way up it 

“Go on, Lionel,” he said, smiling up at the boy. Ct Don’t 
make your brother ginal you. If you see any rats, jump down. 
I’ll catch you.” 

The child flashed him a brief white smile of gratitude and 
went up and into the leaves. He vanished into the stiff, 
feathery crown like a mongoose going into high grass. Then 
they could hear him twisting the stem of one of the green 
nuts and a second later it came down and hit with a thump 
beside Carl. 

“Hoy!” he shouted. “Wait! Let me get out of the way.” 
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He jumped back and came over and sat with the laughing 
men. 

When there were six nuts on the ground George rose and 
taking the machete flicked the hard green fibre from the 
tops of four of them. Holding the heavy nuts in the palm of 
his left hand and cutting them casually with the big machete, 
as Roy would have sharpened a pencil with his pen-knife. 
Each one he cut he passed to one of them, and gave the last 
to Lionel as he came down from the tree. Then he cut the 
fifth for himself. He came over and dug a hole m the white 
fresh cut of the tops, the clear juice spurting around the 
file-scratched blade. They tilted a little of the juice out and 
Jeffrey Summer poured rum from the bottle into each of the 
men’s coconuts and they swirled the juice inside the nuts to 
mix the rum with it. 

Summer took a piece of the bread and put fish and pepper 
and onions on it and gave to Lionel. 

“Thank you, bwoy,” he said. “Go and see if you mamma 
want anyt’mg else.” 

“He’s growing nicely,” Carl told him. “He’s really a fine 
boy.” He watched the man’s tight, pleased smile. 

“Him is bad, though,” Jeffrey Summer said proudly 
“Him is bad, you see. Him is worse dan George was; an’ 
him was bad. And now what you want me do, eh?” 

“We hope to get Etienne away on a ship; we want you to 
take him out part of the way.” 

“Yes® sir. When>” 

“Late at mght. Fishing time. It should be early next week; 
this week, rather; to-day’s Sunday.” 

“I can do it. Me an’ de boys can do it easy. Where you 
want it, sir?” 

“It will mean going into Columbus Head and taking him 
out from there.” 

“Lawd King!” George said in a slow, thoughtful voice. 
Jeffrey Summer’s face became very serious, as he nodded his 
long, thin head gently. 
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“Columbus Head!” he repeated. “Mr. McKenzie, sir, d° 
you know what it like dere?” 

“Not as well as you,” Roy told him. “Is it impossible?” 

“No, sir; but it is bad water.” 

“Can you do it?” 

“Twice I do it. Once when I was younger dan George, an 5 
one time four years ago. You remember, George^ Bot’ time 
I have fe’ do it, because of storm.” 

His voice was clear and steady and Roy knew that the 
old man was not afraid for himself but was simply and 
calmly stating the conditions under which the job would 
have to be done. 

“If I remember?” George said rhetorically. He held out 
his flat, wide, calloused hand at a slant. “Look, Roy. Dat 
current off de Head stay so. It tilt like a bankside and it 
faster dan waterfall. Going in, it all right It hard, but me 
and Pappa an’ me brudders do it Coming out it hit you 
broad on Like so,” he smacked his clenched right fist into 
the palm of his hand “an’ beyon’ dat de water dance up an’ 
down on de rocks. Why you pick Columbus Head, Roy?” 

He asked this with interest and without any resentment 
or petulance. 

“Because if they suspect Etienne has come here, or that 
we’re trying to get him away, they’ll get us for sure. They 
can’t watch the whole coast, but we couldn’t know where 
they would set a patrol. The good bays and clear water are 
too risky.” 

Summer nodded and looked at his son. 

“Columbus Head is de best, den,” George said. 

“Yes. You think you can do it?” Roy asked him. He bit 
into a piece of the bread and fish. The dried bird pepper 
was very hot. 

“Me an’ Pappa 5 An’ me brudders? Cho, yes. If Pappa 
steer, we can do it.” 

“What do you say, Jeffrey?” Roy asked the old man. 

“George say it,” he said in a tranquil, utterly decided 
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voice. “We can do it. It not easy, but it can be done. How 
far out you want us to go?” 

“How far in could a launch come, a cruising craft? How 
big, Carl?” 

“Thirty feet I think. I don’t know how much she draws.” 

“Good sailor on her?” asked Jeffrey Summer. 

“Yes, very good.” 

“A mile and a half, mebbe Mebbe mile an’ quarter. It 
could come m nearer, but it would be fool to do it at night; 
even wid a good sailor ” 

“O K.,” Roy said, “that’s how far your bit is. The launch 
will take over from there.” 

“Who you have for de launch, sir?” 

“You know Mrs Pearce?” 

“Miss’ Pearce of Tolliver? De lady who have de Ntsha?” 

“Yes.” 

Summer drew a low, astomshed whistle through his 
yellowing teeth George opened his eyes widely for a 
second 

“De Nisba is a good boat,” he said, “an’ Miss’ Pearce can 
manage her good ” He looked at Roy questiomngly. 

“I don’t know that we have her yet,” Roy said. “But I 
think we might. If we don’t, then we’ll have to think of 
something else.” 

“All right, sir,” Summer spoke again. “When you want 
us?” 

“Either Tuesday or Wednesday. Between nine and half- 
past on the beach. How long will it take you to row out to 
the Nisba?” 

“T’ree-quarter hour in dat water ” 

“How long for a boat like the Nisba to go another twelve 
miles?” 

“Cho, an hour an’ a half easy.” 

“That’s fine. Make it between half-past nine and ten on 
the beach. We’ll come to you there. Either Carl or I will tell 
you the day by to-morrow. Probably Carl as we don’t want 
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people to see me too much around your place. How does it 
sound to you?” 

“Plenty people in it, but you can’t help dat. It sound all 
right. Which of de boat dem you t’ink we should use, 
George?” 

“Rose ride better, Pappa, but Selina answer better. Which 
you t’ink?” 

“Which of dem you want, George?” 

“Lawd, Pappa. I like go in Rose because she ride light. 
Selma heavy, but she always do what you want. It hard to say.” 

“Which of dem you t’ink, George?” 

“You have fe’ steer, Pappa, an’ you know de boat how 
dem stay. You know what dem can do. What you say?” 

“Which of dem you t’ink, George?” 

The old man’s eyes were hard and bright as a bird’s eyes 
and his voice was thin, inflexible and patient. 

You better tell him something, George, Roy thought. 
He’ll keep you here till seven o’clock to-night if you don’t 
say what you think. Go on, George, say something. Any 
damn thing I don’t want to be here all day. 

“Which of dem you want, George?” Jeffrey Summer asked 
And this time, hearing him, you knew that he was not going 
to ask again. 

“Tek Setyna, Pappa. In dat water it better to have a boat 
dat answer all de time. What you t’ink?” 

“I t’ink Selma , too,” Jeffrey Summer said, and smiled his 
tight, face-wrinkling smile and clapped his son on tlie knee. 

They finished the coconut and water rum, drinking be- 
tween mouthfuls of the bread and fish and shrivelled, burn- 
ing pickles and talking When Roy was sure they understood, 
fully, everything, and remembered it, he and Carl went to 
change. Jeffrey Summer and George were standing by the 
car when they came out. 

“You’ve got it all, then?” Roy asked Summer. “Carl will 
get in touch with you when we know which night for sure. 
Be careful, eh? Don’t say anything to Mrs. Summer even.” 
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Lionel ran from the house as they drove into the little 
road He followed, trotting beside the car, for a few yards. 
Roy signalled to him and Carl slowed the engine until they 
were not going falter than a walk: Lionel jumped on to the 
high, black sweep of the front mudguard and clutched the 
window-ledge and Roy held him by his bony, smooth- 
skinned shoulder. When he had got his ride Carl stopped and 
the child hopped into the dust. He stood there, waving after 
the car until it went round a bend in the road. 
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W hen they went inside the house at Tolliver they 
saw Lloyd, Sheila Pearce’s husband, sitting 
beside the telephone table at the foot of the 
stairs, in the cool, dim hallway. He was listening in on the 
telephone and he waved at them and pointed up the- stairs. 
They waved back without speaking. As they went up they 
heard him say, “Yes, that would be splendid, I’d be de- 
lighted,” and then he gave a polite laugh. 

They went out on to the verandah and sat down. Neither 
of them said anything to each other. Now that they were 
here they both felt a little stiff embarrassment, and Carl was 
wondering if they could get rid of Lloyd for a while, until 
they hM talked to Sheila. 

Lloyd came through the door; he made a slim, gay figure 
m his bright shirt and creamy flannels: his very dark, heavy 
features were handsome in a way that reminded Roy of some 
old Mediterranean bronzes, with everything a little too full, 
indulged and soft. 

“Well, boys,” Lloyd said. “Long time no see. How are 
you, Carl? Roy?” He shook hands. “Sheila is just co min g,” 
he continued. “She was out in the kitchen. Are you staying 
for lunch?” 
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“We can’t, Lloyd,” Carl told him. “Roy’s only over for the 
day, and Delia would be mortally offended if he didn’t eat up at 
the Pen. She always has something special when he comes up.” 

They all sat down. Carl was glad thatf he heard Sheila’s 
long, quick footfall coming from the passage. 

She came to the doorway. She was wearing white shorts 
and a green linen halter which went very well with her tan 
Her gaze slid from Carl’s face, even as she was smiling at 
him, and went to Roy and stayed there When she shook 
Carl’s hand she kept looking from him to Roy, and Carl 
knew that she had got to the stage, seeing Roy again after 
two months, where she didn’t mind being careless about it 
before her husband. One of the maids came out with four 
brown bottles of beer, rum, glasses and two big bottles of 
ginger ale, all on a tray 

“What will you have?” Lloyd asked them. 

“Beer, thanks,” Carl said. “I’m thirsty ” 

“Rum for me, please,” Roy said. 

“Evadne,” Sheila Pearce said to the maid, “bring some 
water: I think Mr. McKenzie prefers water with his rum. 
Isn’t that right?” she asked Roy. 

“That’s right,” he told her “I am not fussy about it, but 
you don’t lose the taste when you have it with water.” 

Lloyd was opening one of the beer bottles. 

“Darling,” he said to his wife, “guess who just rang up?” 

“I can’t guess,” she said. “Who was it?” 

“Lady Hampton. She called up from Resurrection 
Heights. They want us to come over after lunch and take 
them up to Assembly Bay for the afternoon.” 

“I don’t think I want to go,” Sheila said in a pleasant, 
profoundly disinterested voice “I asked CarL to go over 
some work with me to-day. You can make excuses for me, 
can’t you.” 

“Why don’t you come?” he asked her. He said it as if he 
were repeating a lesson. “They’re such charming people. 
Have you met them?” he said to Carl. 
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“Yes,” Carl said “They were over last month to look at 
my pomes. He wanted to buy one.” 

“I didn’t know Lord Hampton played polo,” Lloyd said. 
He sounded a hide worried. 

“Yes,” Carl told him. “He tried out a couple at the Pen. 
He’s not bad at all. Getting a bit heavy but he knows what 
to do on a horse; he must have had a good teacher.” 

“He was m the Blues,” Lloyd said with the air of a man 
producing the trump card m a friendly game of whist. 

“Oh, yes!” Carl said. Lord Hampton had told him this 
when they had come up to Brandt’s Pen, but he didn’t want 
to spoil Lloyd’s winning hand He had a feeling that this sort 
of thing was about all Lloyd ever won in life. 

“Yes,” Lloyd said, pleased now “They’re really charming 
people. Have you met them, Roy?” 

“No,” Roy said m a solemn regretful voice. 

“Why don’t you all come out this afternoon^” Lloyd 
asked them It was like watching a small, beautiful, much 
spoilt child offering sweets to the company m a sudden 
access of selfconscious generosity. “Why don’t you all do 
that, eh? They would like to see you again, Carl, and Roy 
would be able to meet them.” 

“That would be nice, Lloyd,” Carl said, “but we have to 
get back to the Pen Roy brought up some work from town 
and I have a few things I want to go over with him ” 

“You go alone,” Sheila told Lloyd gently. “I’ll come 
next #me. But I really want to see Carl this afternoon, and 
we did arrange it. Ask them for dinner one night next week, 
and then we can have Carl down. Maybe Roy would come 
across too ? ” 

She looked at him, and Carl saw the slow surge of colour 
start under her thick, smooth, sun-darkened skin. After a 
second, Roy looked away over the verandah railings. 

“You’re staying for lunch, aren’t you?” Sheila said, 
turning her eyes briefly to Carl. 

He explained to her about Delia. 
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“I tell you what,” Roy said and Carl wondered if the voice 
sounded as sudden and harsh to the others as it did to him. 
“If Lloyd has to go out, and Sheila wants to see Carl, why 
doesn’t she come up to the Pen for lunch?^ 

“That’s a good idea,” Carl said. “Why don’t you do that, 
Sheila?” He felt that he was now responsible to both of them; 
that he had given up his claim and adopted theirs. There was 
a queer, numb excitement inside him, as if he were watching an 
accident about to happen but which he was powerless to stop . 
Sheila turned to her husband. 

“How about it?” she asked in a polite, remote voice. “Do 
you mind having lunch by yourself? It would be nice to go 
up to the Pen, and Carl and I could talk in the car going up ” 
“I think that sounds fine,” Lloyd said. His big beautiful, 
eyes blinked at them and they could sense the relief m his 
voice now that he knew he would have the Hamptons all 
to himself. “What time will you be back 5 ” 

“We’ll bring her back after dinner,” Carl told him. “I 
guess you’ll want to dine with the Hamptons^” 

“Well, yes; they probably will ask me,” Lloyd said happily. 
They had another round of drinks and Lloyd talked He 
never made the sort of conversation that needed much atten- 
tion. You could listen to it with half a mind, and sometimes 
he could be quite funny about the people he met. 

Carl listened to him and watched Sheila trying not to look 
at Roy for too long, and Roy trying to sit comfortably under 
her eyes. Neither of them was succeeding very well, and he 
Was glad that Lloyd was such a fool. 

When Sheila left them to put on a skirt, and to get the 
things she wanted him to advise her on, he and Roy went 
down to the car. r 

Turning the car in the drive, with Sheila’s warm, fresh- 
smelling body between him and Roy in the front seat, he 
suddenly thought that Lloyd’s bright, immaculate figure, 
lounging against one of the verandah posts and waving at 
them, looked lonely and abandoned He didn’t think Lloyd 
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felt like that at all; but against the bulk of Tolliver's great 
house, he looked little and Inefficient and in need of pro- 
tection. 


22 

T ^hey were going up past the yellowish brown river, 
with the grey rocks shining in the sun. The green 

J v tops of the trees were bright, and ahead of them the 
mount ain s were a pale blue-grey behind a heat haze. 

Carl was driving very fast. When the big car dipped 
smoothly round a bend on Roy’s side, he could feel the 
warm pressure of Sheila’s body move against him. He was 
gripping the backrest with his outstretched hand and when- 
ever a twist in the road made to pull him on to her he would 
stiffen his arm and press against the door. 

If I leant my head back, she thought, my neck would 
touch his forearm. He has very thick hair on ins arm 

“Isn’t it a lovely day?” she said to him. It was the first time 
anyone had spoken since they had driven out of Tolliver. 

“It is nice,” he said, looking at her glowing pink face, 
with its faint dust of tan, and into the greenish eyes in the 
very clear, ice-blue whites. 

“I like it when you can feel the heat coming up off the 
road,’^ she said. “Don’t you?” 

“I know what you mean,” Roy told her. “You can feel it 
even with the windows open and going very fast.” 

“Why are you stopping?” Sheila asked Carl He had pulled 
the car over the side of the road and was slowing it. They 
stopped in the shade of a huge, grey, cotton tree. It was very 
still and the heat was sending up hard bright little waves 
from the fields. They could hear a goat from somewhere up 
the hillside; and at this distance the river sounded like a 
gentle breeze stirring among thick leaves. 
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“Roy and I want to ask you something/’ Carl said. 

“Do you have to stop for it?” she began to say with light, 
happy carelessness, and then she saw how/his face looked 
and she became serious too 

“Carl and me are in a bit of trouble,” Roy said quickly. 
“We thought, I thought really, that you could maybe help 
us. You don’t have to. But if you can’t, don’t say anything 
about what we asked O K 

“Of course,” she said “I’d do anythmg to help you two. 
But what is it, Roy? You’re not m real trouble, are you ? 
Please tell me.” 

Her voice was anxious and alarmed and Roy, whose living 
depended partly on his ability to senseundertones and reserva- 
tion m the voice of a witness, could hear the sudden, pleased 
intimacy in it Carl’s right, he told himself. Well, he registered 
with another part of his brain, that will make it easier. 

“Shall I tell if 3 ” he asked Carl. 

“Who else^ 3 ” Carl said, looking out through the wind- 
shield, his big hands curled and flattened on the rim of the 
driving wheel 

Roy told her about Etienne, and about Carl and himself, 
and of what they hoped she could do to help. He told it well, 
as if he were giving the synopsis of a very short story. He 
had told it all in about four minutes. 

At the end, she said: “Yes. I’d like to help you very much. 
If there is anything else I can do, tell me now.” 

Roy saw Carl turn to her as he said in an uneasy voice, 
“Sheila, don’t do it unless you’re sure you know. . . and 
Roy said, “You mean, you’ll do it? Just like thaf 3 ” 

“Yes,” she said. She was looking straight at him, as she 
had never turned her eyes away all the time h£ had been 
telling her. Her eyes were very bright. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” Roy said and laughed a soft, 
astounded laugh 

“Why^” she said. “What’s the matter? Did I say something 
wrong?” 
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“No,” he told her, grinning with the sudden relief. “No, 
you didn’t say a damn thing that was wrong. It’s only that 
you’re the first ^person I’ve got into this that has said ‘yes’ 
straight out like that, with no hesitation ” 

“Did you think I’d say no ? ” she asked him. Her lips lifted 
m a slight smile. 

“I didn’t know how you would take it,” he said. “After 
all, you don’t like our brand of politics.” 

“I don’t like some of what I’ve heard,” she told him. 
“But that has nothing to do with this. If you and Carl are m 
it, then I want to help, that’s all ” 

“God, Sheila,” Roy said, “I don’t know how to begin to 
thank you.” 

“Cho,” she told him, and he reflected that she was one of 
the few English out here who had learnt the proper cadence 
of that word, “You don’t have to thank me, Roy Think 
how I would feel if Carl and you asked me for help and I 
didn’t help you.” 

He realized how much he had been depending on her 
answer She had been the one uncertain factor in the plan he 
had made. And now that factor was fitting with the rest. 
Now he wouldn’t have to worry about the plan any more. 
He had only to make it work. He slid his hand from the 
■» backrest and pressed her bare shoulder. “You’re wonderful,” 
he started to say; and then he felt her give a startled, shiver- 
ing jump as his hand touched her. He put his hand back 
quickly to where it had been. He could see the colour in her 
face, and he suddenly felt excited and uneasy. 
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^here was too much glare for it to be comfortable on 
the front verandah; so they had lunch in the clear, 
-AL. soft light of the dining-room. 
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It was a fine lunch. They had a chicken roasted and stuffed 
with breadcrumbs, rice cooked with chopped sweet pepper, 
strips of golden, fried plaintain and a huge salad which Deha 
had tossed the way Carl had taught her to do when he came 
back from abroad. There was sweet-potato baked m a crust 
of brown sugar, baked green bananas split open with white 
butter melting on the grey meat, slippery calaloo, a large 
dish of boiled corn, a big cold ham, huge, purple garden 
eggs stuffed with cold minced meat and pepper, a covered 
dish of brown oatmeal cakes, new peas, roasted coco the 
colour of pearl, and shrimps in a silver chafing dish. Twelve 
people could not have finished the food that had been pro- 
vided for three. And that was the way it had been done at 
Brandt’s Pen for two hundred years. 

Roy knew that if he was to lunch here to-morrow he 
would see nothing left over from to-day’s meal. Except, 
perhaps, the ham. 

It must have a strange effect on a man, he thought, (half- 
way through the meal, when they were not talking), to have 
always known this much food on his own table. And most 
of it his own food, too; lifted or killed outside his own 
window. I’ve had a comfortable, secure sort of life, but this 
one thing I don’t know. This is not just money. Food is 
different. Always being able to command so much of it, to 
take this amount for granted every time you sit down to 
eat, it must give a man a basic assurance that very fewjpeople 
can have. This is the world on your plate, all right. 

Dessert was simple: long pink slices of paw-paw, dusted 
with sugar and sprinkled with lime juice; and after this they 
went into the bright drawing-room where the patterns on 
the slip-covers made a big gay pattern with flowers in the 
vases. Elvira brought coffee, and while they were dnnking 
this Carl mixed a pale golden rum punch. 

Outside, it was very clear, white dazzle, and when they 
tried to see into the depths of the sky their eyes ached with 
the hard, intense blue. All sounds seemed to drift and twist 
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in lazy spirals across the air and their voices sounded hushed 
to their own ears. They could feel time going by in a warm, 
undulating, endless crawl. The furniture was cool and dark 
and gleaming in’* the gay, silvered softness of the room’s 
light. 

“Tell me,” Roy said to Carl as they tasted the first cold, 
sour-sweet, gently tingling smoothness of the drink, “is this 
just you, or do all you planters inherit a formula^ If I lived 
a thousand years I could never make a punch like this- 1 ” 

“This is a wonderful punch, Carl,” Sheila said. “I think 
it must be inherited: Lloyd mixes one just like this.” 

She was on the deep, high-backed couch and Roy, sitting 
on the low chair opposite, was watching the long, powerful 
curve of her legs and the smooth brown knee under her 
flowered skirt. 

“It isn’t me,” Carl said, “it’s being in the country. The 
limes have just been picked, I used spring water, and I keep 
my sugar in a keg not in a brown paper bag.” 

“Haven’t you ever wanted to be a country man too?” 
Sheila asked Roy, and he noticed that she broke the word, 
“countryman”, quite naturally into two words, as they did in 
Cayuna Her eyes were bold and steady and very bright; and 
suddenly she blushed and tugged the skirt lower over her 
crossed knees. 

“Not me,” he told her. “I like cities. Any city. I enjoy 
being m the country, but after a couple of months I always 
get bored.” 

“I don’t know how you can like living in Queenshaven 
all the time,” she said. “I used to be a great one for cities 
myself — when I lived in London. But not since I’ve had 
Tolliver.” • 

“You ought to see him when he gets back to a city after 
he’s been buried in the country for a while,” Carl said to her. 
“He’s like a dog sniffing at a butcher’s shop. Or like an 
Italian we once met.” 

“What Italian?” she asked, smiling because the two of 
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them sharing a suddenly remembered, private joke made a 
pleasant sight. 

“Oh, he was a little P.O.W. we met in Eritrea,” Carl said. 
“He was very anxious to let us know how much he loved 
England and the English and English culture generally. He 
kept telling us how superior England was to everywhere 
else and how much he had loved it when he lived there. 
How beautiful it was and all that. Finally we asked him 
where he had lived in England, and he spread his fingers and 
said, ‘Manchester, bella Manchester’.” 

They all laughed at that and Sheila asked: “Is that how 
you feel about cities, Roy? Even Manchester?” She laughed 
again, remembering the Italian. 

“Well, not quite bella” he said smiling at her. “But I 
admit that after three months in the country I get a bit 
hungry for two miles of paved streets and people living in 
each other’s pockets.” 

“But why?” She was serious now. 

“Habit, I guess. It’s a matter of the air I grew up breath- 
ing. And all the new things happen in cities nowadays. You 
can feel history moving and changing when you’re in the 
city ” 

“And what would you do without us in the country^ 
What would you do without us to feed you and grow the 
clothes you wear?” 

“We’d be stuck,” he agreed. “I was only telling you what 
/preferred.” 

“You come and work with us in the country for a while,” 
she told him. “Not just as a tourist. You’d change your 
mind then.” 

“Maybe,” he said. The bold, scarcely concealed challenge 
in her eyes had suddenly made him uncomfortable and a 
little frightened. 

They became silent. The warm, fresh air combed gently 
through the quiet house, and the blue and white-gold of the 
day outside was like a faint, beautiful stain in the room. 



“How about some music?” Carl said. He did not wait for 
them to answer, but went over to the huge rosewood pick- 
up and switched it on. He took some records from the deep 
slot in the machine and put one of them on the turntable. 
It was a record he and Roy liked very much* a hard, know- 
ing, sad yet triumphant woman’s voice singing Oh, Careless 
Love. 

You old bastard, Roy thought^ looking at Carl’s casually 
expressionless face, you chose that on purpose. 

When the record was finished Carl put a few more on the 
spindle. He sat down beside the pick-up and they listened to 
a sharp, involved, searching trumpet from the old New 
Orleans period. Carl went out of the room, before it was 
finished, in the manner of a man going to the lavatory. 

Roy and Sheila waited, listening to the music and not 
talking. He refilled her glass and his own, and lit a cigarette. 
After another ten minutes he went into the long passage 

The house felt empty as he went through to the back. It 
was silent there too. Elvira was seated on a box by the 
kitchen door, she was bent over the Sunday paper, her lips 
moving silently as she read. All round, there was the drow- 
sily dragging feel of Sunday mid-afternoon: hot and sleepy 
and fitfully broken by lazy, contented murmurs. The smell 
of fallen, half-rotted fruit was very strong from the yard. 

“Have you seen Mister CarP” he asked Elvira. 

“Yes, sah,” she said, looking up from the paper. She 
sounded faintly surprised. “Him go out on de big horse. 
Him mus’ be go to de peak.” 

She gestured, with a wave of her hand, out to the pasture 
and to where the track led from the fence, up past the dam, 
up past Etienne’s hut, up beside the valley, getting steeper 
and narrower until it gave out among the tangled, cloud-wet 
forest of the peaks. It was a ride that Carl and Roy had often 
taken, and he knew that was where Carl had gone. 

“Yes,” he said. “I remember now, he said something 
about it at lunch.” 
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He went to the lavatory, and then back to the drawing- 
room. The pick-up was playing a cool, sardonic clarinet solo. 

“Carl has gone out for a ride,” he told Sheila. “He’s gone 
up to the peaks.” r 

“Oh!” she said 

“Would you like to go out for one?” he asked her. “I 
could get Tom or Aubrey to saddle up for us.” 

“No,” she replied “I don’t think so. I only have a skirt, 
and it’s too much trouble riding in that I do it sometimes, 
but not for pleasure.” 

Now he could see that her face had paled, even beneath 
the tan; and her eyes were not bold any more, but shy and 
darkened behind the short, thick lashes. When she looked 
at him her eyes made a shifting flicker, and she would not 
look straight at him for long. 

“Well,” he said, “let’s have another, eh?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I’d like one more.” 

He poured the drinks and sat down opposite to her She 
was looking at him in swift, brief glances and then staring 
at her sandals which made her strongly-arched, too big, 
English feet look neat and smaller. There was a tight, 
excited knot in his stomach. He knew that he wanted her 
and he didn’t know whether he ought to. 

“Was it you, really, who thought of asking me to help 
with the Nisba?” she asked him. 

“Yes,” he said. “Carl nearly killed me this morning when 
I told him.” 

“I’m glad,” she said. “I mean I’m glad you thought of 
asking me. Did you really think I’d refuse?” 

“Yes,” he told her. “At least I couldn’t be sure. Because 
of the political part of it.” 

“This is different,” she told him. “I want to help because 
you — because Carl and you asked me to. Politics don’t come 
into it.” 

“I’m glad,” he said. “And thanks again.” 

“Would you like another drink?” he asked her. He got up 
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and went to where the tall, nearly empty pitcher stood on the 
table. 

“No, thanks,” she said. “Fve had enough. I like how I 
feel after three of these. If I have any more it would spoil it.” 

“How do you feel after three' 5 ” he said. 

“Oh, just nice. Relaxed ” She smiled up at him Her lips 
looked dry and swollen. “I feel talkative and clever.” 

“Baudelaire said that a man should be always drunk on 
something or the other. Anything at all, so long as he 
went through life drunk.” 

God, he thought. Listen to me. What are you playing at? 
You sound great. You know you want to go to bed with her. 
But you don’t want any emotional mix-up. I want her, 
though. She looks wonderful sitting there 

He came over, with the glass in his hand, and sat on the 
arm of the sofa beside her. She was not looking at him and 
he could hear her breathing in long shallow sighs. The 
palms of his hands felt empty and tingling and there was a 
thick stiffness in his throat and he could feel the pumping of 
his heart. The whole day seemed to have gone absolutely 
still, except in the place where they were. He took the hand 
which lay in her lap. It was warm and the palm was moist, 
he felt her tremble violently, once, and there was a little 
beating pulse somewhere in the hand he held. He put down 
his glass on the round table behind the sofa and with the tips 
of his fingers turned her chin so that she had to look at him. 
Her lips were twitching and she was very pale and scared- 
looking. Her face was tragic, mask-like, and yet triumphant, 
and it reminded him of the voice on the record. There was a 
swollen pricking behind his eyes. 

“I want tc? kiss you,” he said. 

“Yes,” she told him. 

When he moved his hand from behind her back she gave 
a long, heaving squirm against him and he could feel her 
heavy taut breasts flatten, even through the thick, starched 
shirt he was wearing. 
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“No,” she said, her lips were brushing jerkily against his 
ear. “No. Please, Roy. No. Please. Roy. Roy.” Her hands 
were gripping his shoulders and then her long arm went 
behind his neck; it was heavy and warm and firm He 
moved his kps across the fresh-smelling cheek and kissed her 
again. He was being driven by a most terrible urgency and 
his moving hand seemed unable to be filled. And suddenly 
she was consenting and softly bent against him. 

He lifted her to her feet, one arm around her waist. Her 
eyes had a shining blind look as he took her to his bedroom. 

He was very glad that, following the custom in the 
country, the jalousies were shut against the heat, and that 
the room was dark, and that they could go straight to the 
bed, and that he didn’t have to let her go m order to close 
the shutters. 


24 

C arl had not meant to leave the house when he left 
them in the drawing-room. But when he was coming 
back along the passage and heard the music he 
understood fully, for the first time since he had told Roy 
about Sheila, that they did not need him with them. 

Going out to the stables there was a confused pain inside 
him that was half hate and half weary sadness. It was an odd 
feeling to be able to hate the fact of Roy and Sheila, the two 
people he really needed in this world. 

He saddled and bridled Caesar himself and rode out of the 
yard and across the south pasture, glad that he had a lonely, 
sure to be deserted place to which he could ride. 

When he was going past the dam he saw that the ram of 
two nights before had weakened the bank of the channel 
they had begun to dig down to the fields. He noticed this by 
the fresh colour at the edge of the trench and he knew that 
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if it wasn’t strengthened it would break the first time they 
ran water through it. He thought that he would tell Haig, 
his overseer, about this in the morning. He could judge, 
almost to the hundredweight, how many stones they would 
need to fortify the trench. 

Up on the peak he could look out across another, broader 
valley at the high mountains to the south. At this distance 
the sea was grey and the plain hazy, with bright patches 
glinting through the haze. It was very cool and thin grey 
cloud was blowing across the summit and hanging in 
patches above the forest in the valley. There were a lot of 
cedars on the peak opposite, and cinchonas on this one, 
which was known as Brandt’s Peak. 

He thought about Roy and Sheila. And then he didn’t 
think about them. He thought about Etienne; and that was 
better Thinking about Etienne he could think of the 
specific things that would have to be done to get him away. 

Caesar was grazing on the coarse, sweet grass and Carl 
scrambled up to the knob of the peak where there were no 
trees but a bed of wild strawberries He picked and ate some, 
and came down again with a handful for Caesar. The loose, 
powerful lips slobbered them up from his hand and the big 
head butted him m the chest as it always did when Caesar 
wanted to be affectionate. 

He stayed up there for an hour. Then he mounted and 
rode dojvn the path. 

About half a mile from the old track which led down to the 
hut he turned Caesar off the path and into the bush. The big 
gelding, sure as a mule and much less temperamental, chose a 
way down on to thevalley floor with precise, certain steps. Carl 
bent low against the taut neck, to avoid being switched by the 
branches. At the bottom he rode towards the hut; Caesar’s 
hooves made rustling thuds in the heavy mould. When they 
were a hundred yards from the hut he dismounted and flung 
the reins over the lowest branch of a sapodilla tree and knotted 
them He went the rest of the way on foot. 
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He could walk very silently when he wanted to and when 
he appeared in the doorway of the hut, Etienne jumped to his 
feet. Carl could see the alarm in his face. 

“I’m sorry,” Carl said. “I just wanted to see if you were 
all right. Did I startle you?” 

“You frightened me, Mr. Brandt,” Etienne said simply 
as he climbed back on to the table where he had been sitting. 

Carl came m. He saw Etienne’s pack on the table beside 
him, neatly roped up m its oilskin. Except for a grey blanket, 
which he must have had round his shoulders before he 
jumped from the table, there was nothing to show that 
Etienne had spent the night there. His cigarette stubs and 
burnt matches were m the top of a plastic soap dish. The 
gunny sack with the food was on the table too; and a thick 
book lay on the blanket. 

“I’m sorry,” Carl said again. “I’ve been up the top, by the 
peak, and coming down I thought I’d look m. You needn’t 
worry about anybody seeing me. How did you know it was 
me, by the way? You haven’t seen me m daylight.” 

The flat, broad black face before him bunched into 
polished knobs as Etienne smiled, and the slanting eyes 
became narrow like a cat’s. When he smiled the wide nostrils 
showed very clearly, and Carl saw that he had big, yellow 
teeth. There was a puckered, sunken scar low down on his 
left cheek, spoiling the jelly smoothness of his skin. 

“I do not think there could be many men of your size in 
Cayuna, Mr. Brandt,” Etienne said in his clearly, too clearly, 
articulated English. “And the shape of your head is character- 
istic. It is very marked. I recognized your voice, too, of 
course.” 

“Are you all right?” Carl asked him. “You weren’t cold 
last night, or anything.” 

“I was most comfortable, thank you. And I do thank you, 
Mr. Brandt. I did not have a chance to say it properly la,st 
night.” 

He looked so incongruously relaxed and ordinary, sitting 
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there in his very dark, tropical tweeds, that Carl nearly 
smiled. The only signs of his circumstances were the dried 
mud on his shoes and the filthy unbuttoned collar and the tie 
with its knot slipped down from his throat. Also, the care- 
fully rounded nails of his small, frail looking hands were 
blackened, and there was an untidy, sparse stubble on his 
chin. He sat on the rough table, small feet dangling, his 
hands folded over the edge and the plump, broad face, its 
plumpness made smooth by firm muscle under the skin, 
was turned to Carl with tranquilly attentive pleasure. With 
his head tilted like that Carl could not see much of the 
scarred cheek. 

Carl looked around the hut. “Where did you put the 
food?” he asked. 

“In here,” Etienne tapped the bundle on the table. “I 
buried the empty bottles in the loose earth outside.” 

“I’m glad you weren’t too uncomfortable,” Carl said. 
“This couldn’t be very nice for you. I think you’ll soon be 
out of it, though. Roy and I arranged for you to get to the 
ship. We’ve found someone who’ll take you out.” 

He came over and stood by the table. He took out his 
cigarettes and offered Etienne one and took one for himself. 

“I am glad to hear that,” Etienne said. He smoked in 
rapid short puffs. “I should like this to be over so that no 
one will get into trouble because of me. Who is going to 
take me out?” 

“A friend of ours,” Carl said. “She has a very good boat 
and she’s a fine sailor. She’ll pick you up from a fisherman 
who is going to get you beyond the shoal water.” 

‘‘A woman, eh?” Etienne shook his head, and smiled 
briefly at Carl. “You see, Mr. Brandt, how one’s early pre- 
judices linger. I should not be surprised to hear that there is 
a woman in this. Not m these days, and after the things I 
have seen and heard; but I am. Well, that is one more reason 
for hoping that this business is over soon. How is Roy? Is 
he coming to see me to-night? I have things to tell him.” 
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“Yes, he’ll be up,” Carl said. “He’s down at the house 
now.” 

“Yes, that is best,” Etienne nodded. “You can move about 
your own property, Mr Brandt. But I am glad Roy did not try 
to see me this afternoon. In these affairs we should not take 
any but the necessary chances. I am glad you came to see me, 
though. It gave me an opportunity to thank you properly, 
and I was feeling in need of someone to talk to.” 

He was looking at Carl with friendly calm interest The 
confidence and self-possession of his face was quite different 
from the way he smoked, and from the way he had shaken 
hands the night before. 

You little brute, Carl thought. You’re the coolest one I’ve 
ever met. Sitting there as if you were in the lobby of an hotel. 
You’re efficient, though; I’ve got to give you that. You 
could move out of here in a second without any bother. I 
wonder if you killed those people as calm and friendly as 
you’re talking to me now? Probably. You probably did it m 
the same way that you planned to have a bundle ready for 
when you had to move on. You even put a book in it. Just 
something to pass the time. 

“What’s your book 5 ” he asked Etienne. 

Etienne picked it up. It was a thick, closely printed 
volume, with a stiff green cover. It looked as if it had been 
read a lot. Carl saw, by the typeset, that it was poetry. 

“An English book, Mr. Brandt,” Etienne said. “One of 
the English poets William Blake. A tremendous man. I find 
something new and rewarding in it every time I read him. 
Even in those poems I know by heart.” 

Carl remembered what Roy had told him about Etienne 
teaching himself English so that he could read Shakespeare. 
He had not read any Shakespeare himself since he was at 
school, although he had seen some of the plays acted. All he 
knew of Blake was the hymn they sometimes sang in church. 
The one about arrows of desire and the spear of burning 
gold. Or was it a bow? The words gave you a nice feeling 
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when you heard everybody singing them, and the organ 
taking the words up to the roof. 

He tried to find some connection between what he knew 
Etienne to be and the poetry of William Blake. 

“May I ask you something, Mr. Brandt?” Etienne said. 
The fiat, smooth face was intent and serious. 

“Yes, certainly ” 

“Why are you doing this? Why are you putting yourself 
into this position for me? Roy said you were not a member 
of our party.” 

“It’s like Roy told you,” Carl said. “I’ve known him a 
long time and he was pretty desperate for help. There 
wasn’t anything else I could do.” 

“You would not have done it if Roy were not your 
friend?” 

The voice was emphatic and deeply interested; and the 
widely-set, slanting eyes were gentle and reassuring and 
brilliantly watchful. 

“No,” Carl told him “If it wasn’t for Roy, I wouldn’t 
have helped you.” 

“I understand,” Etienne said gently. “Please do not think 
I am being rude, Mr. Brandt. But I like you. I like you and I 
am interested m you because of what you are doing. Know- 
mg people such as you, and liking them, is a luxury I have 
had to forgo during the past fifteen years.” He smiled up at 
the bi^ man lounging against the rough table beside him. 
“This is a sort of holiday for me, you understand A personal 
holiday. This is the first time I have had to sit still and wait, 
for a long time. I feel . . . how do you say it in En glish? 
Uprooted? No. Cut-off. Ah, yes; cut-off. Irresponsible.” 

My God,» Carl thought, you’re a peach all right. You’ve 
lost your country. You’ve left your friends to be hung or 
shot. You are sleeping out on a mountainside in a crummy 
hut. And yet you talk about holidays. Where do they dig 
boys like you up? 

“Yes,” Etienne continued. His voice was musical, prac- 
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tised and quite empty of the self-absorption of the obssessed 
chatterer. “I am glad to have had the opportunity to meet 
a man to whom friendship means more than political alle- 
giance. Who will do something for his friend when he pro- 
bably hates the thing his friend believes in.” 

“You’re lucky then,” Carl said dully “The other person 
who is going to help you is in the same position as me. She 
is doing it for . . . for friendship, too.” 

Etienne gave him a hard, searching glance. 

“You mean the woman with the boat?” 

“Yes.” 

“She is not a party member 5 ” 

“Of course not.” 

“And she is doing this because of friendship for both of 
you 5 ” 

“Yes.” 

“What is she like 5 ” 

“She runs a property down on the coast. She’s an English- 
woman who married the man who owns the place He’s a 
Cayunan, but she really manages things down there ” 

“I understand. Is she young?” 

“Yes. Younger than me or Roy, about twenty-five.” 

“She sounds a fine woman.” 

Carl said nothing. 

“Is she beautiful?” Etienne asked him. 

In the moment before he answered, Carl could hear a 
woodpecker, among the trees outside, tapping loudly in a 
startling, concentrated flurry. He had never asked himself 
whether Sheila was beautiful. He had not expected the con- 
versation to take this turn and he wondered why he did not 
resent it. * 

“No,” he said, “I don’t suppose she’s beautiful. She is 
handsome, really. If you passed her in the street you’d want 
to look back at her.” 

“Which of you is she in love with?” Etienne asked him. 

“How did you know that?” Carl said thickly. 
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“So I guessed right,” Etienne was smiling. “Which of you 
is it?” 

“She’s in love with Roy,” Carl told him. 

How the hell Khs this happened ^ 3 he thought. 

“And you are in love with her yourself?” 

They were close, now, in the heavy, damp, earth-smelling 
air of the hut, and it was all dream-like and incomprehensible 
to Carl. His answers to Etienne were involuntary and natural. 

“Yes,” he told Etienne, “I’m in love with her. But she 
dosen’t want me; she wants Roy.” 

Etienne nodded briefly and heaved himself off the table 
and went to the door and looked out on the raw, crumbling 
slope, with its fringe of bush, and down through the gloomy, 
shadowed green of the tree-choked valley. When he came 
back to the table and leaned against it Carl could see that his 
face was serious and hard. 

“Is Roy in love with her 3 ” Etienne asked. 

“No. He likes her. She is the sort of person he would 
like.” 

“I hope he does not fall in love with her,” Etienne said in 
a voice that sounded a little sad. 

“Why?” 

He was taking part in this, now, without being able to 
control his share of it. He knew that he would remember 
every word. 

Etienne shrugged. 

“It is hard to explain,” he said. “Roy would understand, 
but I find it difficult to explain to you. For him to fall m love 
with a woman who does not share his belief might mean 
danger one day. Not only for him, but for the work he does.” 

“Why the hell should it?” Carl asked. There was a sour 
satisfaction now that he could feel angry. That this last 
remark had broken the trust of a few seconds before, and 
that he could dislike Etienne again. “What do you think she 
is - 3 Some sort of disease that’s going to kill hmY Don’t forget 
that if it wasn’t for her you’d probably be caught here.” 
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“No/’ Etienne said. “I see you do not understand. It is 
simple, though. If you love someone, that means an extra 
weight to carry. If you are both going in the same direction, 
at the same pace, then the two weights together become 
lighter than one alone. If you only have the love, however, 
then one day you will have to make a decision between it 
and your work. And for someone like Roy, that moment 
when he stops to decide could be fatal.” 

“Does Roy think like that?” 

“Yes. I’m sure he does. Very often we have to forget our 
love for the one man or woman whom we need for our- 
selves.” 

“Is that why you left your friends m St Pierre?” Carl 
asked him harshly. 

He saw Etienne jerk as if someone had slapped him, and 
then, almost as quickly, he relaxed The slanted eyes were 
shadowed, however, when he looked at Carl. And the flat, 
broad face was thoughtful and remote and sad. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “That is why I had to leave them. 
Would you believe me if I told you that I did not leave but was 
told to go, by them? That it was not my choice but an order?” 

“Yes,” Carl told him. “I believe you. I’m sorry.” 

Etienne waved his hand briefly. 

“It is a good thing you asked,” he said. “It is an illustra- 
tion of what I meant. You see, for us, there was no conflict 
in making the decision. Pam and grief, yes. And some of us 
were afraid. Me for one. But we knew what had to be done 
and we had practised it together In a way it was easy.” 

“I’m sorry,” Carl said again. “I shouldn’t have said that.” 

He looked at the bent, thmking figure, leaning, with 
folded arms, against the table; and he quite suddenly wanted 
Etienne to escape. He had not really wanted it before, but 
now he did. 

“Look,” he said gently, “I’ve just thought. If anything 
happens, and you have to leave this place, I’d better show 
you where you ought to go.” 
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Etienne looked np and Carl saw that the sadness had gone 
from his face. The eyes were alert and friendly and calm once 
more. Whatever he had been thinking he had put aside, as he 
would have taken off his shirt. 

“Yes,” he said. “I should like to know that.” 

“Come on outside, then,” Carl told him. “It’s quite safe; 
we can’t be seen from the path.” 

They went outside, into the gentle, golden brightness and 
the deep, soft blue of late afternoon. 

“If anything happens,” Carl said to the trim, dark-suited 
man whose head was nearly a foot below his, “go straight up 
this valley here. It comes to a saddle; and on the other side 
there is another valley. Go down into that. Get well hidden; 
and wait. I’ll find you. The house is south from here in case 
you have to come to me on your own. You’ll see it; or if it’s 
night, you’ll see the lights. My room is in the front, on the 
right.” 

“I understand,” Etienne said. “I feel very safe in your 
hands.” 

They went inside the hut. 

“I should have got you some rum last night,” Carl said, 
“but I forgot. Beer is a cold drink up here. I’ll send you a 
bottle to-night by Roy. I can’t take from my house, I’ll have 
to buy it outside.” 

“Yes,” Etienne said. He sounded pleased. “I would like 
that, thank you. I cannot burn a light here at night and I do not 
sleep very well. I should like a drink to keep me company.” 

Carl had the sudden conviction that this was the only part 
of himself that Etienne had permitted to remain — the only 
selfish part. This appreciation of good food and drink. All 
the rest he had abandoned somewhere along the road he had 
chosen to follow. Even the interest he showed for everything 
around him was a little inhuman, though it wasn’t unpleasant. 

No, Carl thought. I don’t understand you, Etienne. I 
don’t understand you and I don’t want to. I hope you get 
away, but I hope you never come back to where I am. 



“I’ll be going now,” he said to Etienne, and he was sur- 
prised to see that the man looked sorry when he said it. 

“Good-bye for now, Mr. Brandt,” Etienne said. They 
walked to the sagging, rusty-hinged doorway, “If you have 
the opportunity, I should like to see you again. I have en- 
joyed your visit.” 

Ridmg down the path to the house he began to ask him- 
self how long it would be before Roy became like Etienne. 
When that happened he knew that they would no longer 
be friends. He did not think there was anything either of 
them could do about it. 

He reached the house when it was getting grey in the 
yard. There were lights in the kitchen and on the back 
verandah. Tom was in the stable having an involved, if one- 
sided, dispute with the stallion. White Star. They were 
cooking over the open coal stoves before the servant’s 
quarters and he could hear some children laughing. Aubrey, 
Tom’s little brother, and Sammy, who was his chief cow- 
man’s son, rolled from round the corner of Tom’s hut, 
writhing m a desperate, hard-grunting embrace of rage. 
They were always fighting: about food, about who should 
ride in front with the truck when it went down to Castle- 
ville, about which of them was the strongest, about any- 
thing. He went over and separated them and cuffed their 
heads. Then he followed Caesar into the stable. He was 
suddenly very happy. 
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e room was full of shadow when Roy awoke, and 
looking at the jalousie slits he could see a shining, 
J-V. purplish-grey light and he knew it was late. Sheila 
was awake, her head turned to him; he saw the glitter as her 
gaze moved over his face. 
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“God,” he said, “it must be late! What’s the time?” 

“Not too late,” she whispered. “Going on for six. You’ve 
only slept about an hour.” 

“Did you sleeps” 

“A little. I’ve been watching you.” 

He sat up. They were on top of the eiderdown, she lying 
on her side as she watched him. He pushed her shoulder 
gently and turned her on her back and bent down and kissed 
the hollow where her throat joined her chest. Then he kissed 
her lightly on the mouth and on her eyes 

“Hullo,” he said, and: “Has Carl come in yet?” 

“I haven’t heard him,” she said. “He may have, when we 
were both asleep.” 

He was softly, almost unbelievingly, stroking her body. 
Where sweat had dried on it, he could feel a faint roughness 
on the very smooth, thick skin. She was smiling, a slight 
smile that lifted the corners of her mouth and did not show 
her teeth. Sometimes she put her hand on the back of his, or 
squeezed his wrist with her fingers. 

“Are you cold?” he asked her. 

“No,” she said, “I’m fine.” 

“You’re not sorry?” 

“No. I love you.” 

His hand stopped moving. He wondered what he should 
say. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “You don’t have to say anything. 
You doli’t have to say you love me, too.” 

He felt awkward and embarrassed as he searched his min d 
for something to say. He could not think of anything. 

“Don’t leave me, though,” she continued. “Try and see 
me sometimes. Will you?” 

“Of course,” he said gladly. “I wouldn’t have started this 
without meaning to make something of it. You’re too nice 
for that.” 

She reached up her long, powerful arms and pulled bim 
down to her. 
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*Tm glad,” she said: she was whispering this. “Fm so 
glad you said that: you don’t have to say anything more. 
Roy, I love you so.” 

“Just like that?” He lifted his head f£om the pillow to 
look at her; they both smiled as they remembered when and 
why he had last used those words to her. 

“Just like that,” she said. “From the second time I met 
you. Do you remember the second time you saw me?” 

“Yes,” he said, trying to remember. “It was two years 
ago, up here. One Sunday like this.” 

“No,” she said, laughing throatily. “It was m Castleville; 
at the Yacht Club. Y ou and Carl were in the bar; you were both 
drinking that Dutch beer and you told me it tasted like nuts.” 

“God, yes,” he said, “I remember now. I wasn’t too 
sober. I wasn’t drunk, but I’d been trying to keep up with 
Carl.” 

“That’s right. You looked sweet. I suddenly wondered 
what it would be like if I were driving you home afterwards, 
and how you would look when you flopped on the bed and 
went to sleep. And of how I would take off your shoes so 
you wouldn’t dirty the coverlet. I knew I was m love with 
you then.” 

“ Y ou’re sweet,” he said, hugging her. He kissed her mouth. 

And then they were together again. Without warning, 
with an explosive rushing that began as a tremor and sud- 
denly became the familiar, enclosing, light-centred darkness, 
shutting out everything but the faces of each other." Rising. 
Rising. Rising to the last unbearable, uncontainable shudder 
of pressing, holding and wanting. And then the slow, cool- 
ing release, the clamour of nerves and muscle dying to easy, 
half-sad, half-grateful murmurs, and once more the face 
beside you, seen against the background of the whole room. 

Her fingers combed through his hair. 

“You’re the only man I’ve had except Lloyd.” 

<c Why did you marry him? 1 ” 

“I don’t know. I was in love with him I suppose. I was, 
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really. After I met him, and we’d been going out for a little, 
whenever he touched me my knees felt watery. He is very 
attractive to women. It’s only that he’s so ... so limited; and 
he seems to get more so every year.” 

“He doesn’t,” Roy said. “It’s you who are growing every 
year. How do you think he’ll take this ? ” 

“I don’t know. Does he have to find out?” 

“He probably will, sooner or later. Every servant in this 
house knows by now that we’ve spent the afternoon in here. 
Every other servant in the parish will know by to-morrow.” 

“I don’t know,” she said again. She sounded utterly tran- 
quil. “I’ll think about it when the time comes.” 

“If you have to leave him, though,” Roy insisted, “how 
will you take losing Tolliver?” 

He felt her stiffen in the bed beside him. When she spoke 
again she was keeping her voice flat and unemotional. 

“I won’t like that,” she said “But I suppose it had to come 
eventually. I was just pretending that we could go on the 
way things were. I don’t want to lose Tolliver, though.” 

He was very sorry, now that it was too late, to have 
brought this out. It was something that could have kept. If 
it had kept even for one more hour it would have saved this 
moment from being spoilt. He would have liked this after- 
noon to end as it had begun. No, not as it had begun. As 
she had made it. 

He turned to her and squeezed her tightly in his arms. So 
tightly That she gasped as she kissed him. 

“Sheila,” he said. 

They heard Carl’s long, solid footfall go past the door. 

Roy got up and went to the wall switch. When the light 
came on, he^aw her lying on the bed as he had left her. It was 
the first time he had seen her naked in a full light: her body 
looked long and big-boned, and much fuller than he had 
imagined it. Her face was very calm and it had a glowing 
lightness he had not seen before. She sat up in the bed, with 
her legs tucked under her like a figure of the Buddha, and 
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watched him as he picked his clothes off the floor from beside 
the little heap of her things. 

“Is that your Air Force shirt?” she asked. 

“Yes.” * 

“I can see where the wings were. Is that patch below it 
where you put the medals?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you have a lofi 5 ” 

“Hell, no,” he said “Only the usual ones. Carl’s the boy 
for the medals. He got the D.S.O. He should have got the 
Cross. I don’t think he was afraid very often. That’s very 
unusual, you know, to be really brave like that. They’re a 
special breed.” 

She got out of the bed with a swift graceful flash" of her 
long legs, and the tall, slightly stooped body swayed lithely 
across the floor to him. Even without her shoes she was a 
little taller than he. Her naked body felt strangely exciting 
and new against his clothed one. 

“Kiss me,” she said and, as he did so, her arms went round 
him in a hard, joyous hug. 

“I’ll be out in a minute,” she said, watching him as he 
combed his hair at the mirror. “You have nice hair.” 

He went from the room and into the passage. He thought 
that he would find Carl on the verandah. It had got quite 
dark outside now and he could see a segment of star-filled 
sky against the open doorway at the end of the passage. 
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W hen he went on to the verandah he could see 
Carl in one of the deep, cushion-seated wooden 
chairs at the far end, under the orchids. The 
drawing-room was lit, but the light from it only stained 
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the darkness of the verandah with a faint glow. Carl was 
smoking, and Roy knew from the size of the tip that it was 
one of the strong, heavy-flavoured “big copper” cigars they 
both liked to have*tn the evenings sometimes. 

As he came across the verandah to Carl he saw the red 
cigar tip lift and grow bright as the man drew on the smoke. 
For the second that it flared Roy could see his friend’s 
features very clearly: the broad, blunt, straight nose, the 
delicate curve of the mouth which had always been more 
the shape of a girl’s mouth than a man’s, the flat hollow of 
the cheek and the deep eye-socket. But the glare made the 
skin seem bloodless and polished: it was like watching some 
important transfiguration where all the inessentials of the 
face were stripped away and only the significant, immortal 
core remained to startle and disturb him. For a quick, painful 
moment which seemed to be cut out of the day, and sus- 
pended for all eternity independent of him, he knew the sad, 
precise and illimitable quality of Carl’s humanity. It was 
nothing he could have foreseen, or arrived at by scientific 
analysis; he knew it as he experienced the slight, cool mght 
wind on his cheek. Looking at Carl then, he forgot Sheila, 
forgot Etienne, forgot everything in the tremendous, 
nourishing assault of love and confidence that was not really 
for Carl but for the fact of being alive in a world where two 
separate fleshly envelopes of appetite, strangers within their 
enclosing skulls, could still find this strength in each other. 

He came up and sat beside Carl in another of the verandah 
chairs and put his sandalled feet on the knee-high parapet. 

“Hi, boy,” Carl said. “You want a cigar?” 

“Thanks,” Roy said, and took the one Carl was offenng 
him. He bit «the end and spat the bitten-off piece over the 
parapet, felt in his breast pocket for a nail file with which to 
pierce the tobacco, and lit it with his own lighter. 

“This lot isn’t too bad,” Carl said. “You remember the 
last batch we got wasn’t so good?” 

“They were green,” Roy told him. 



“Green as bloody grass. They didn’t wait to cure them 
properly.” 

“Well,” Roy said, “you know how it is with the cheap 
cigars. They have to make a big turncfver or they don’t 
show a profit.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. They must have got caught, last time, 
with not enough cured tobacco in hand . . . you hungry?” 

“What, after that lunch? Not yet. Let’s have a drink first.” 

Carl went into the drawing-room and called for one of the 
maids. One of them, not Elvira, but the one called Isobel, 
came through and Carl told her to bring glasses and water 
and a bottle of ginger ale. He came back with a bottle of 
Mount Ida m his hand and sat beside Roy again, putting the 
rum on the broad sill of the parapet. 

When the glasses and water and ice came, he mixed two 
drinks and poured rum into a third glass. 

“Shall we wait for Sheila?” he asked. 

Neither of them felt any embarrassment. Roy hadn’t been 
sure if there would be any. He hadn’t thought there would 
be; but he hadn’t been dead sure that there wouldn’t. Now 
there was none and he felt glad. 

“God, no,” he said. “She’ll probably be all night in there, 
fixing up. 'You know women.” 

They were drinking their second drink when Sheila came 
out. She came out walking very quietly, because of her 
sandals, and it wasn’t until her body blotted out the light 
behind her that they realized she was there. r 

Roy drew a chair for her from against the wall and put it 
beside his own Carl was fixing a drink. As soon as she sat 
down she took his right hand, so that he had to transfer his 
cigar to his left. lie liked the honesty of her action, but he 
felt it was a little tactless. 

Then he squeezed her hand in a sudden rush oi;happiness 
and gratitude; and he felt an animal, restive energy tingle 
under his skin. He got up and stretched abruptly and sprang 
to the sill of the parapet; he was hugely, widely alive and 
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merry, and he began to do a grotesque, hopping dance on 
the sill, waving his glowing cigar butt and singing at the top 
of his hard, resonant voice. The song was one he had heard 
and didn’t remember, but he liked the opening which went: 

In the cool ’ cool , cool of the evening 
Tell her Til be there. 

“Roy,” Sheila said. “What’s the matter 5 What are you 
doing?” She was laughing. 

“He’s crazy,” Carl told her. “If you fall off there and 
break your goddam neck,” he said to Roy, “I’ll let you he 
until the ants carry you away.” 

“Tell her I’ll be there,” Roy sang. 

He jumped off the sill and sat on it, grinning at them both. 
His face was pale and excited in the soft, diffused light. It 
glowed like marble in a dim room and they could see the 
stiff feathers of his hair aginst the luminous sky. 

“Do you know,” he said to Sheila, “that you’re a rich 
woman 11 At least, potentially rich. At least, Lloyd is, poten- 
tially.” 

“How 5 ” she asked him. 

He told her about the proposition their friend, Morty 
Barrow, had made to Carl the night before, on her behalf. 

“Oh, that,” she said. 

“Talking of Tolliver,” Carl said to her, “do you want to 
go over your business with us after dinner 5 You know: the 
advertisements and the plans for the new factory?” 

“Yes, let’s do it then,” she said. Her throat was thick with 
happiness; the men could hear it dripping from her voice, 
like honey from a tree in a dark wood. 

They sat in silence while they finished 'their drinks. There 
were hardly any noises except the sound of the mountain 
breeze through the leaves, like the rustle of many petticoats 
heard from a distant room. When bulky shadows blotted 
against the dark luminous sky before them, they knew that 
was cattle moving in the pasture. A dog was howling in the 
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village and the sound came to them, lonely yet domestic, 
laid hard across the soft night. Once or twice they heard the 
clink of cutlery inside, and a throaty laugh. After a while 
Isobel came out to announce supper, arid they went m for 
the light, colourful, cold meal which was what people like 
them generally ate at this time on a Sunday m Cayuna. 

After supper they laid the stiff artist’s copies of the adver- 
tisements out on the big dining-table and discussed them. 
Roy sat in the highbacked ugly, massive chair at one end of 
the table, studying them with the fierce, solitary concen- 
tration he could, put on like a hat, and Sheila leant against the 
chair with one long, heavy arm across his rounded shoulders. 

“This is the one,” he said, finally, tapping ha^d and 
quickly on the sheet. “I’d play this one all you can. What do 
you think of it, Carl?” 

“I liked that one, too,” Carl said. 

“That’s it,” Roy told them. “That’s it. ” 

“Perhaps,” Sheila said. “I’m not sure, though. Let’s leave 
it for now.” 

Then they began to look at the estimates and the plan for 
the new factory that Sheila was hoping she could build. 

While they were talking, Haig, Carl’s overseer, came in 
for a drink. He often did on a Sunday, walking or riding up 
from his little house down in the fields half a mile away. 

He was a tall, very thin half-Syrian. His knobbed, lean 
flesh looked so hard that it almost hurt to think of touching: 
it; and he had the bluest black hair any of them were ever 
likely to see. His head and face were as slim and savage as 
the head of a hatchet. 

“Hullo, Tony,” Roy said as Haig came in. 

“Hullo, Roy: they told me you were over. ” c They shook 
hands. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Pearce. How are you?” Haig turned 
to Sheila. 

“Good evening, Mr. Haig. Very well, thanks. And you?” 
Sheila answered. 
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“Tony,” Carl said, “we’ll have to shore up the trench at 
the dam. It’s weakening. You better get the men on it to- 
morrow, first thing.” 

“I’ll do that,” Haig said. “We’ll need boards for it, I 
guess. Why don’t we use the timber from the old shelter? 
We might as well use it up.” 

“I wouldn’t bother,” Carl said casually. “It’s too much 
trouble getting it out now. Use the stuff we have stored. 
You know, the ironwood.” 

“All right,” Haig said, “We’ll use that. The stuff from the 
shelter is tarred, though, and it’s just the right size, for part 
of the job anyway. What do you think?” 

“No, Tony,” Carl said. “Don’t bother with the shelter. 
We’ll probably need it later; when we start cutting there 
again. Take the ironwood planks.” 

Roy realized that he had stopped breathing, and he could 
feel Sheila’s arm tense as a post across his back. Carl was 
mixing a rum and ginger for Tony Haig. 

Haig stayed for two drinks, and left. 

When they couldn’t hear him going across the yard out- 
side, Roy said, “What would you have done if he’d really 
wanted to use the timber from the shelter?” 

“Nothing,” Carl said. “I’d have gone up with them. They 
wouldn’t have found anything. Etienne is all ready to move 
out of there at a moment’s notice. He wouldn’t have left any 
more trace than a lizard.” 

“How do you know that?” They were both speaking very 
softly. 

“I saw him this afternoon.” 

“Oh! Do you think that was wise?” 

“It’s all right,” Carl told him. “It’s my place, and I am 
always up there anyway. Besides, I wanted to tell him where 
to go if anything did happen.” 

“Yes,” Roy said. “Perhaps it was good to see him. Jesus, 
when this is over I’m going to get so drunk. I don’t like this 
business. How was he?” 
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“Cool as ice. I promised him some rum. You can take it 
up when you gg.” 

“Yes,” Roy said. “I’ll do that. We’ll have to buy it near 
Tolliver, though. Don’t send him anythifig from here ” 

From the way he was relaxing he knew how frightened he 
had been by Haig’s remark. He looked back at Sheila and 
smiled; her arm tightened across his shoulders and he could 
feel her fingers press into his shirt 

“O.K.,” he said. “Let’s get on with your business.” 

They stayed at the Pen until nearly eleven, finishing 
Sheila’s plans and discussing, briefly and thoroughly, what 
to do about Etienne. Then they went out and got into Carl’s 
Humber for the drive back to Tolliver. They sat as they 
had done coming up; but now Sheila had Roy’s hand m hers 
and was looking at his face in the green glow from the dash- 
board light. 

Half-way to the coast road, she said: “I don’t want to go 
back to-night. Can I come up to town with you?” 

Roy’s hand, over hers, stiffened. 

“I don’t think that would be a good idea,” he said. “If it 
was any other time I’d say yes, but not now. Not until this 
is over.” 

“You’re right,” she said. “I wasn’t thinking. I’m sorry ” 

He squeezed her hand. He would have liked to say that it 
was a nice thought on her part, but he didn’t want to say it 
with Carl next to them in the car. 

“Be careful,” he told her, “when you’re off Columbus 
Head. Do be careful; we don’t want anything to happen to 
you.” 

“I’ll be careful,” she said. “I am pretty good with the Nisba 
now, you know. And she handles marvellously I’ll go out 
to-morrow afternoon, just like I do all the time, and I’ll take 
her up to where I’ll have to meet Summer. That will make 
sure I do it all right when the times comes. Can you come 
out with me, Carl? We’ll do some fishing to make it look 
good,” 
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“Yes,” Carl said. “I’ll come down after lunch.” 

At Tolliver they didn’t go m because Roy had to get back 
to Etienne. Lloyd had not come in yet. 

Roy got from the car to let her out, and she kissed Carl 
lightly on the cheek before she stepped on to the drive The 
house was dark, except for the landing light. They saw it 
yellow inside, but it cast almost nothing on to the verandah. 

Roy and she walked across the dark verandah to the 
shadows of the doorway leading into the hall. There she 
turned and faced him very quickly and her arms went round 
him before he could take her m his. Her cheek was warm and 
firm and closely nuzzled agamst his. 

“Good night,” she said. “Thank you Whatever you do 
about us, thank you for this afternoon. I love you, Roy. I 
love you.” 

He could not thmk of anything to say, and he kissed her. 
It was not passionate or hungry, as it had been this afternoon. 
But it was not bored either, as it could be, so often, after you 
had got what you desired from a woman. It was sweet and 
comforting, and by the pliant, calm eagerness with which he 
fitted agamst her he knew that his body was quite prepared 
to love this woman, and that he already needed her. 
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O n Monday morning in Queenshaven, about eight 
o’clock (around the time when Hector Slade, say, 
was having his breakfast and Carl had been up and 
busy for two hours, and Roy was still heavily asleep), a man 
called Scissors Clark came to see Tiger Johnson over m the 
Jungle. They called him Scissors because although he was 
no good with a razor, a knife, a big stick, a brick, or even a 
machete, he was astonishing and deadly with the pair of 
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cheap, chromium plated household scissors he always carried 
in the back pocket of his trousers. One or two men, starting 
almost contemptuously to match him m single fight (they 
with a stick or a big switchknife, he with his scissors), had 
found themselves, five minutes or less later, jabbed to 
ribbons, almost senseless and shrinking with cold terror, 
wildly hoping that some of the men nearby would pull him 
off before he did anything worse. He was not afraid of the 
police, or of any man except Tiger. He feared the three 
women that all his world in Queenshaven feared, but 
Johnson was the only man who could make him feel afraid. 

Besides all this, he was the most expert stealer from 
parked cars in Queenshaven. 

Now he went across the fine, sour, hard-swept dust of the 
yard to Tiger Johnson’s front door. He knocked and waited. 
A chair scraped inside and then Trouble’s round, tight- 
skinned head looked out from the six-inch gap of the opened 
door. 

“What you wanC” Trouble asked, and his little, steady 
eyes travelled briefly and comprehensively over Scissors 
with impersonal hostility. 

Scissors smiled embarrassedly and opened the breast of 
his shirt and pointed inside it. The shirt front was bumpy 
and edged with the concealed objects he was showing 
Trouble. 

“I want to see if Tiger buy something,” he said. He 
grinned ingratiatingly. 

“Oh, dat,” Trouble said. “Wait.” 

The door was shut loudly and abruptly. Scissors Clark 
leaned his short, broad back against the warm wood and 
waited. It was a good morning. The sky was clear and 
milky, the sun fierce and steady, and the air still had some of 
the fresh coolness from the night. There was no breeze yet 
and you could hardly smell the jungle below: only a trace of 
that smell came up to here at this hour, as an expensive 
woman leaves a memory of her scent after passing through 
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a room. When Trouble jerked the door open again, Scissors 
almost fell m backwards. 

“All right,” Trouble said. “Him say come in.” 

Inside, there whre three places set on the oilcloth. Coffee 
in big, pint-sized enamel mugs, bread and butter on cheap, 
rose-patterned china, a plate of red, pickled herrings between 
the three places. Tiger’s woman sat at one place, looking 
smug and sleepy, with her thick, brown-tinted, black hair 
half-hiding her face and hanging cloudily to her waist. 

“Hi, Tiger,” Scissors said. “How you do?” He smiled 
uneasily as Tiger Johnson’s remote, slitted, red-vemed eyes 
fixed on him. 

“W,hat you bring?” Tiger asked. He had not combed his 
hair or beard yet and they stood out like knotted, carelessly 
piled wire bush all around the small beautiful skull. The 
harsh, gaunt, hawk sweep of his face showed no interest as 
Scissors neatly, almost apologetically, began to heap his loot 
at the clear end of the table. 

There was a gold embroidered lady’s handbag, small and 
heavy and stiff with the gold thread worked on black velvet; 
a nice, man’s watch; a pair of silver lame sandals, a silk stole 
which rippled liquidly on to the oilcloth; a prayer book 
with ivory covers and fine gilt along the leaf edges; a 
stamped, morocco leather spectacle case which Scissors 
opened to show the spectacles; a pair of 12-denier nylon 
stockings; a green, waxed, cardboard box of 12-bore shells, 
and a fine, silver cigarette lighter. 

“Dat all?” Tiger asked. He had looked swiftly at each 
piece as Scissors put them on the table and now he was 
staring with unbknking closeness into the other man’s eyes. 

“Cho, yes,” Scissors said. A stiff-muscled, uncertain smile 
quivered faintly on his lips. “Luck was bad dis week-end, 
you see. Tiger. Only a few car come out dere, and dem have 
a patrol, now, of de panhead cops. You have fe’ careful, you 
see.” 

“Let me see de bag.” 



Trouble, who had sat down again and continued his 
breakfast without seeming to glance at what Scissors had 
brought, reached and took the bag and put it into Tiger’s 
small, rigid hand. Tiger Johnson opened the catch and poked 
his finger against the velvet and rubbed at the gold thread. 

“De book ” Trouble passed the prayer book to him also. 

He looked at it and riffled the pages delicately then put it 
down with gentle care beside him. 

“Man,” he said to Scissors Clark, “what you steal a bible 
for?” 

“It feel good when I pick it up, Tiger. Me didn’t know 
say it was a bible.” 

“Man, you don’t ’fr aid a bad luck hold you, no?” 

“Cho, Tiger. How me fe’ know. De man and de woman 
come out Sunday morning early. It still dark, though. Dem 
go into de bush where de soft sand is and me find de bible 
and dis in de car.” He lifted the heavy, shot silk stole “How 
me know say dem is gwine to church after ” 

“Dat’s your business,” Tiger grunted. “I don’t pay you 
fe’ de book, though. T’irty shilling.” He gestured to the 
objects Scissors had stolen, with a crisp, dark flicker of his 
small hand. 

“Lawd, Tiger, man,” Scissors said in a complaining, 
mechanical voice. “You is doing me wrong, though. T’irty 
shilling for all dis?” 

He was not hoping that he could raise Tiger’s price. That 
is, he was not really hoping very much for this He knew that 
Tiger’s rates were flexible and eccentric, varying from much 
higher than a thing was worth to perhaps a tenth of its value; 
and he also knew that once a price had been offered by the 
iron-faced, disinterested man opposite him, it was never 
changed. He, Scissors, came always to Tiger, as did many 
successful thieves in Queenshaven, because the chances 
were that you might at any time get a month’s high living 
for something almost worthless. Equally, you might get a 
few drinks and a meal for something quite valuable. You 
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might even, as now, get what was roughly the fair price for 
stolen goods. You never knew exactly, but it was always 
worth the gamble. 

“Dat’s all right,'*’ Tiger said m a voice so low and casual 
that it was almost inaudible. “Tek it and gawn, den. I don’t 
need your trash.” 

The woman looked sidelong at Scissors with her utterly 
contemptuous, coldly glittering eyes, and he knew that 
Trouble had stopped eating and was looking at him also. 
Tiger chose a chunk of bread from his plate and forked some 
herring on to it, holding the bread under the edge of the 
dish and spreading the fish on to it. After a few seconds the 
woman and Trouble looked away too Scissors could feel 
their complete dismissal in the air as he could have smelt 
something bad. He shifted on his feet and sweat ran cool 
down his ribs from his arm-pits 

“Cho, Tiger,” he said in a hesitant, soothing way. “Don’t 
go on so. Give me de t’irty bob, den. I know you always 
treat me good ” 

Tiger put the bread and herring down and took his little 
money-bag from the drawer m the table before him. He took 
a pound note and two five shilling. Bank of Cayuna notes 
from it and tossed them across the table to Scissors. 

“Here,” Tiger said, and smiled the red, swelling-lipped 
grin which only pulled at his mouth and left the rest of his 
face still and carved. “Dis is extra ” He flicked a two- 
shilling piece m a twinkling parabola over the table and 
Scissors slapped it down against the oilcloth to stop it roll- 
ing. “Dat’s not for de book, mind,” Tiger continued, touch- 
ing the graven, ivory cover of the prayer book. “I not buying 
de book. I don’t want none of your bad luck. You can give 
me de book if you want. If you don’t want, den tek it.” 

“Keep it. Tiger, keep it.” Scissors’ smile was loose and 
relieved and he was glad that he could leave this room as soon 
as he wanted, now that he had his money. “Cho, what I 
could do wid it anyway.” 
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The woman got swiftly to her feet and took the prayer 
book and carried it into the bedroom behind her. She came 
out and sat down again. 

“You don’t get much,” Tiger said to Scissors. “What 
happen?” 

“Like I tell you, Tiger. Not many car and dem have a 
patrol ’pon de Barricades now. ’Specially at week-end.” 

“You want go up de August Hill road,” Tiger told him. 
“Dat’s where de white man an 5 de brown man dem, tek de 
woman at night now. Plenty car up dere.” 

“You t’ink so, eh>” 

Tiger’s head moved a half-inch in confirmation. 

“All right, I go dere dis week.” Scissors was feeling chatty, 
now, with the money in his pocket, and the thought "of the 
two pounds he had taken from the handbag before he 
brought it to Tiger, and with the knowledge that he could 
leave this room as soon as he wanted. “I see a friend of 
yours ’pon de Barricades Saturday night,” he said as he 
made to move to the door. 

“A friend of mine?” 

“Yes. De little white man. You know, him little, but him 
hard. De one dat always mek de speech. Lawyer McKenzie. 
Him come out in one lovely car, you see, him an’ anoder fair 
man, a big man. Dem park near de place where I always hide 
de stuff so if police pick me up I don’t have nuttin’ on me. 
Lawd, it was a nice car, though. I was going tek from it, but 
when I hear him speak I know him was your friencT. It was 
too dark fe’ see good, but. when I hear him speak I leave it 
alone.” 

Tiger shrugged. 

“Him is no friend of mine,” he told Scissors/- “Nex’ time 
tek what you want.” 

“All right,” Scissors said casually, half-regretfully. “I 
wish I did know dat den. It was a big lovely car; mebbe I 
would have got a big haul from it. An’ de t’ree of dem 
didn’t come back from de beach for a long time.” 
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He went to the door and began to open it. 

“Scissors,” Tiger said. 

“Yes, Tiger?” Scissors turned, his hand on the knob. 

“How t’ree of* dem come back - 3 I t’mk you say dat 
McKenzie come out wid one oder man.” 

Tiger Johnson’s hard, sharply-curved face looked as if it 
had been edged and faceted suddenly with a razor. Only 
someone who knew him really well could have told that this 
suspicion was as natural to him as breathing; that he allowed 
no odd, unfitting particular to pass without question; and 
that he was simply asking now as a matter of habitually 
cautious routine. 

“No, Tiger,” Scissors explained patiently. “Two of dem 
come out, but de t’ree of dem come back to de car from de 
beach.” 

“Who de oder one was?” 

“Me no know,” Scissors said without any interest. 
“Friend of theirs, mebbe. It too dark fe’ see good. I t’mk 
him a black man, though; or brown like Trouble. I don’t pay 
dem much mind. Lawd, it was a nice car. I wish I did know 
dat Lawyer McKenzie was no friend of yours.” 

“Dis oder man, him have him own car?” 

“No,” Scissors said. He was sorry now that he had 
mentioned this. He was anxious to get out of the room, and 
out of the Jungle; to go down town to the little room where 
his woman was waiting for him with a breakfast bought out 
of the t&o pounds he had taken from the bag. “No, Tiger, 
him go in de car wid de two of dem. A little man, like 
Lawyer McKenzie.” 

“All right,” Tiger told him, “I see you.” 

“I see you, Tiger.” 

The door closed behind Scissors Clark. 

Tiger Johnson sat finishing his coffee, his eyes narrow 
with thought. 

“What I don’t see,” he said three minutes later, m the 
voice of a man who has been considering something which 
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might be important but hardly urgent, “is what a man like 
dat do on de Barricades dat time of night widout a car.” 

Neither Trouble nor the girl said anything to this 
Trouble, because he knew that if there was anything to be 
done about it, Tiger would tell him what to do. The woman, 
because she had not listened to the last talk between Tiger 
and Scissors. She had been thinking of how she was going 
to get the stole from Tiger before he sold it She was thinking 
of that now. 


28 


K oy McKenzie drove into town at about ten o’clock 
on Monday morning. He was doing forty miles an 
^hour in an area where he should have been doing 
thirty and he was feeling very good. Since Friday mght he 
had slept better and deeper every mght than he could 
remember for several months, and this was having its effect 
on him now. 


When he got out of the car in the parking yard and the 
first heat of morning hit him, he felt even better. There was 
a positive, gentle pleasure in the sensation of his crisply 
starched, soft-clinging linen suit and the ground felt warm 
and springy under his white kid shoes. Walking across to 
the office, his muscles moved with an oiled, elastic briskness 
which had once been habitual but which had become un- 


familiar in the last two years. As he always did when he felt 
like this, he promised himself that he would, seriously, take 
up some sport again: boxing, maybe, or riding; perhaps 
both. 


He went up the narrow, musty leather-smelling stairs, 
taking them two at a time, and into his outer office. The 
three stenographers were busy, and the boy who was 
articled to him was looking busy. Linda was typing at her 
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desk, which stood by the wall next to his door and which 
was separated from the rest of the office by a cage of thin, 
waist-high wooden railing There was an inch-thick pile of 
the morning’s letters that she had opened, beside her type- 
writer, and several other letters unopened m their envelopes. 
Five clients were already waiting to see him, sitting against 
the wall in straight, cane-bottomed chairs 

It looked like Monday morning and he had worked hard 
to get it looking like this. As he smiled his reassuring, pro- 
fessional smile at his clients, he realized that he would soon 
need a partner, that he had made more work than one man 
could handle. 

Linda followed him mto his office. She shut the door, and 
the frosted-glass half of it, which had his name in black 
letters across the white, opaque surface, made a faint, glassy 
crash. She stood, with the letters in her hand, watching him 
as he sat down at his desk and snapped open his brief case and 
began to take out his, papers. 

“How did it go?” she asked him, and he could hear how 
deliberately casual she was making her voice. This was a rule 
he insisted on: that during the hours when they were dealing 
with other people’s business, and taking good money for 
it, they kept their party and political interests on a back- 
ground level, only allowing them to intrude when there was 
no help for it. 

“It was fine,” he told her happily. “Everything went like 
a play. If we don’t get him away now it isn’t our fault. I’ve a 
lot to tell you; too much to tell you now, but everything’s 
fine.” 

“I thought so,” she said as she came over and put the 
letters on the big square of green blotfer before him. “I 
worried all Saturday night, but by yesterday morning I knew 
it was all right. Good work.” She ran her small, soft fingers 
across his closely brushed, freshly oiled hair. 

“It was Carl, really,” he said. “He was magnificent. I wish 
I could tell you all about it now.” 
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“You look fine,” she said and bent down and kissed him 
Lightly on the cheek. “I like to see you when you look like 
that: it’s like how you were when you first came back from 
England.” * 

“Anything important in these,” he asked her, patting the 
pile of letters. 

“Yes,” she said. “Mendoza is willing to settle out of 
court. You were right there; I thought we were going to 
have trouble with him. How did you know he would climb 
down?” 

“I know Mendoza,” he said absently. 

He had searched for and found the letter they were talking 
about. “I remember him from school. He was a greedy, 
impatient little bastard even then. I guessed he’d jump at the 
chance of cash, without the fuss and trouble of a court case. 
O.K., Lin, send Bristow the good news that Mendoza will 
settle out of court. Anything else?” 

“No,” she said, then with tender mockery, “Is that why 
you’re such a good solicitor? Because you knew half your 
clients at school?” 

“Damn right,” he told her. “Most men forget what their 
friends were like as children. I remember; and if I can’t 
remember, I go back over every incident in which those men 
figured until I do. After he’s twelve, a man only changes on 
the outside.” 

“What about women?” Her broad, darkly vivid face was 
attractive with fond mockery. * 

“I don’t know a goddam thing about women,” he said 
grinning at her. “Go on, Lin, tell the first one to come in. 
We’ve wasted enough time this morning.” 

At half-past eleven he was listening to the. curious, in- 
volved, outrageously sad story of a man who wanted to 
divorce his wife. 

He waited for a little after the man had left and then he 
pressed the buzzer for Linda to send in the next client. He 
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was looking at the relevant papers (a straightforward entail; 
easy enough to break it) when Linda herself came in. 

“Dick Mason’s outside,” she told him. “I think he must 
have some news about the Kosciusko. Do you want to see 
him now ?,) 

“Better let him wait,” he said. “It looks bad when someone 
jumps the queue. If it’s really urgent, he’ll let you know.” 

He dealt with the man who had the entail case. He did it 
thoroughly and well, not even thinking, except once, about 
Dick Mason outside. When the man left, he pressed the 
buzzer again and waited. 

Dick Mason came in, bending his small, tight-curled head 
to pass^ under the door, carrying the ridiculous, huge, pipe- 
clayed helmet in his large, sharply knuckled hand When he 
sat down in the chair beside the desk, after shaking hands, 
he seemed to fold in numerous, narrow angles, like a sur- 
veyor’s ruler. 

“Well, Roy,” he asked, “how did it go?” His very young, 
attractively grotesque face was taut-skinned with excitement 
and his almond shaped, dark eyes were bright with nervous- 
ness. 

“Damn good,” Roy told him. “It couldn’t have gone 
better, Dick. I think we’ll get him away. I’m sorry I had to 
keep you waiting, but it wouldn’t look right for you to 
come in before other people.” 

“That’s your story,” Dick Mason said, smiling his long- 
toothed k smile, his heavy lips stretching flatly across the 
narrow face. “You just wanted to show me what a big shot 
you really are.” 

Roy smiled at him in turn. It pleased him to hear Mason 
making jokes. 

“What about your side of things^” he asked. “Do you 
have some news for us?” 

“Yes. I’d have come before, but I had to wait until I was 
off duty and I didn’t think it was wise to phone. The 
Kosciusko's loading at Kingston this afternoon and to-night. 
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We got the Custom’s sigiial two hours ago. She clears 
Kingston some time early to-morrow morning.” 

“Good. How long will it take for her to come across 
from Jamaica?” 

“Under twenty-four hours.” 

“That’s just right then. What did you and that sailor, 
Paul, arrange in case he couldn’t get in contact with the 
Kosciusko, or if they couldn’t do id 3 ” 

“He was to send a cable to the wharf about a parcel of 
laundry he had forgotten at the Seaman’s Hostel. He had 
left it there, by the way. If it’s all right he’ll send the cable 
from Antofogasta ” 

“It sounds all right to me then Is there anything else I 
have to know* 5 ” 

“No,” Dick Mason told him. “Is it all fixed up about 
getting him out to the ship ? ” 

“Yes,” Roy said, and told him very briefly the bare details 
of what he had arranged with Jeffrey Summer and Sheila 
Pearce. 

“Well,” Dick Mason said when Roy had finished “That’s 
that, then.” 

He looked slightly disappointed and Roy knew that the 
boy was feeling the let-down which had been bound to come 
after three days of worry and responsibility, now that his 
part of the work was over* a part of the work which had been 
brief and remote, without any of the concrete satisfactions 
which he, Roy, had been able to enjoy in meeting Etienne 
and seeing him safely hid, and which he would be able to 
feel when he saw the conclusion of the work as Etienne 
climbed the side of the ship. 

“Yes,” he said* gently, “You’ve done what, you can do, 
Dick. And you’ve done it damn well. That’s not just me, 
either; Etienne thinks so too. You’d better go now, though. 
There’s no reason why you shouldn’t come to see me, but 
we might as well be really careful until it’s over.” 

Dick Mason left then. Roy took him to the door and when 
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he opened it to let his friend out, the typists were putting the 
the black, shiny covets over their typewriters and the 
articled clerk was straightening his tie at the mirror and 
looking smugly at* his reflection Roy realized it was lunch 
time. Lmda looked up from the pencil marked page of 
Theobald on Wills from which she was making notes. Roy 
and Dick Mason both smiled at her, and she nodded back 
almost imperceptibly, as if she had looked up and jerked her 
head as it bent again over the book 

Roy went back into his office. He had the used and com- 
pleted feeling which always came to him after a good 
morning’s work, and which was different m quality from the 
exhaustion at the end of the afternoon when the physical 
and emotional payment he had to make was heavier than 
this extension of himself he could savour, and take pride in, 
sg- acutely and truly now. 

He went over to the window and looked on to the 
blistered, dingy walls of the buildings below; screwing his 
eyes against the splintered silver glisten of the zinc roofs 
and the whitish glare which beat up from the hot tar- the 
people m the streets moved with the languid, conserving 
slowness which they always adopted at this time of day. 
When he saw Hector Slade’s black Chrysler turn out of the 
corner by the bar he knew, before it began to slow, that it 
was going to stop outside this building. He walked to and 
sat down at his desk; he waited until Lmda opened the door 
and Hector Slade’s thin, stoop-shouldered figure loped 
spnngily past her and into the room. Roy got up and took 
the hand which Hector had offered before he was half-way 
to the desk. 

“How are* you, Roy?” Hector said. His fine-skinned hand 
felt cool and knottily hard. 

“Pretty good. Hector,” Roy said. “Sit down, please. 
How’s yourself 

“Getting old, man,” Hector Slade told him as his lean, 
crisply-uniformed body bent like a weathered cane into the 
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chair beside the desk, The long legs crossed with smooth 
abruptness, effortlessly. He leaned from the waist and put his 
whistle-topped swagger stick and the black, silver-badged 
cap on the floor beside the chair. “Haven*t seen you m ages,” 
he went on, straightening. “You couldn’t have been that 
busy: I feel hurt.” 

He smiled at Roy, the grey quick eyes twinkling with 
friendliness, and felt in the big side-pocket of his closely 
fitting khaki tunic. He brought out the short-stemmed, 
dented black pipe and very old, almost mildewed leather 
pouch, with a worn, flaking regimental crest stamped m gilt 
on the flap. 

“This is a nice surprise,” Roy said. “I keep meaning to 
come and see you one evening but something else always 
seems to turn up and prevent me ” 

He was, he suddenly realized, not breathing very easily as 
Hector Slade’s round heavy head turned with slow thorough- 
ness and the little, polished eyes examined the room. 

Be careful, he told himself. Be very careful. Don’t try to 
be clever and don’t try to look for anything behind what he 
says. If he knows anything you can’t do much about it now. 
And if he doesn’t, then answering straight is the safest thing 
to do. 

“I feel rather guilty myself,” Hector told him. “I’ve really 
come for that book you told Carl you had for me. I was 
passing and thought I’d pick it up.” 

“Oh, yes,” Roy said. “Lavant’s Slave Trade Yes. 1 have it 
here.” 

He got up and went to the book-case and opened it and 
took a thick, red-covered volume from the lower shelf, and 
came back to the desk. He handed it to Hector*Slade. 

“What was it like?” Hector Slade asked him. “Any good?” 
He was flicking the pages with practised, competent fingers 
and he turned to the back of the book, where the biblio- 
graphy was, and ran his glance expertly down the list of 
references which were printed in italics. 
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“Not bad,” Roy said. “Not a great deal of new stuff, but 
it’s very comprehensive and thorough. He hasn’t missed 
much. I’d hoped he would have a fresh idea on where our 
Madagascars realty 1 came from, though, but he doesn’t. He 
just gives a summary of the existing theories and an evalua- 
tion of each. I think you’ll find it useful. There are some very 
good letters I hadn’t seen before.” 

“Good, man. Thank you. Pity he hasn’t found anything 
conclusive on the Madagascars. They’re the only tribe I can’t 
account for I’ve sometimes thought that I’ve tracked them 
down, but there’s always something missing.” 

Hector Slade was filling his pipe as he spoke, thrusting the 
big, starred bowl into the pouch and fingering the flaky 
shreds of cheap, peasant’s tobacco into it. Now he stopped 
filling the pipe and looked at Roy questioningly, with his 
long, blue-veined hands curved about the battered bowl. 

“Yes,” Roy said. “I’d like to find something definite on 
them, myself. I wonder sometimes if they weren’t a group 
who were meant for the South African Dutch and pirated 
by one of our ships and brought across. It would have been 
worth going the extra two thousand miles for West Indian 
prices.” 

“Hadn’t thought of that,” Hector Slade sat up straight m 
the straight chair and his narrow face became brighter and 
sharper with interest. “That’s an idea. Are you going to 
follow it up?” 

“When I get the time,” Roy told him. “But you have it if 
you want. I won’t get around to it for months. If you find 
anything, tell me, though.” 

“Yes, certainly. We might find something really interest- 
ing. You sure you don’t want it. It’s your idea, really.” 

“No,” Roy said. “You follow it up. I wouldn’t be able to 
touch it for a long time.” 

“Thanks, man.” 

Hector Slade took the dented, white-scratched mouthpiece 
of the pipe from between his yellow teeth. 
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“By the way,” he added, and looked at Roy with an odd, 
appealing pleasure and shyness. “They’ve asked me to give 
the Mandeville lectures in Jamaica at the University next 
term. Would you like to share them witk me^ I’m covering 
a lot of ground, and you know far more about the post-eman- 
cipation stuff than I do. If we did them together we could 
really give them something worthwhile. What do you say?” 

Roy got up, then, from his desk. He wanted some relief 
from the tight caution in which he had held himself, waiting 
and expectant, for all the time that had passed since Hector 
Slade first came into the room. He went to the door and 
opened it. Linda was sitting tilted back in her swivel chair, 
swung round from the desk; when he smiled at her, her 
answering glance was anxiously inquisitive. 

“You better go out for lunch now, Lin,” he said and 
nodded slightly, pulling a small grimace, to show her that 
everything was all right. 

“Yes, Mr. McKenzie,” she said in the clear, neutral tone 
she always used before people who were strangers 

He came back into the room, closing the door behind him, 
and Hector Slade looked at him enquiringly, waiting for an 
answer to his last question. 

“Yes,” Roy told him, “I’d like to do those lectures with 
you, Hector. What’s the theme, though. Might be something 
I couldn’t handle.” 

“It’s family patterns from slavery to the beginning of 
industry,” Hector Slade said. “Up to about 1910, say. I 
thought of calling them Work and Family m Cayuna. What do 
you think?” 

“It sounds excellent,” Roy answered. He was seated, 
leaned against ratlier, the edge of the desk, his .hands in his 
pockets. “We could get some good stuff together for that. 
Hector I’m glad you asked me.” 

Hector Slade made a brief, dismissing gesture with his 
hand and the lined, weather-cured skin glowed with delight 
as his tight, pleasant smile stretched his mouth briefly, 
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“Good, man,” he said. “That’s splendid. I’ll tell them over 
at the Umversity that I’ve asked you We could plan it in 
four periods, eh? A Spanish period; after the English con- 
quest up to about H 7 50; 1750 to the Napoleonic wars; we’ll 
need a whole lecture on the period between 1800 and the 
emancipation; and then two for after emancipation How 
does that sound?” 


“Fine,” Roy said “You take care of the Spanish stuff and 
the early English, and I’ll do the late nineteenth century. 
Perhaps we’ll have to do some closer collaboration on the 
middle ground, though. How are you on that side? I’m 
rusty.” 


“Me, too. I’m depending on you for the donkey work 
there.’’ 


He put the pipe m the heavy, square, glass ashtray beside 
Roy, and leaned sideways to pick up his cap and stick, and 
the book which he had put beside them. He rose and 
straightened the creases in his tunic with two or three deft 
tugs and pats. He knocked the ash and dottle from his pipe 
and put it in his pocket. Standing there, with the cap set 
squarely yet at a confident jaunty tilt on his head, his lean, 
used body held easily and with light, supple poise m the 
close-cut khaki uniform, he looked phantly fashioned, like 
an old sword blade which has been filed and polished and 
edged time and time again for a great number of years. 

Roy heaved himself from the edge of the desk, and felt in 
the pocSet of his jacket for a cigarette. 

“Well,” he said to Hector Slade, “this has been nice. We 
must see each other more often. Are you off now?” 

“I have to go and get some lunch. Can I drop you any- 
where? Or perhaps you could lunch with me^ We could talk 
properly.” He glanced encouragingly at the younger man. 

“No,” Roy said regretfully “I’d like to, but I’m too busy. 
I’m just going to get a sandwich at the corner and come 
back here. But I’ll see you soon, eh? We’ll have to go over 
the plan for the lectures.” 
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“Of course. You get m touch with me. Don’t make it too 
long.” 

Hector Slade’s bony hand rested for a moment on Roy’s 
shoulder as they went to the door. ( 

“No,” Roy said. C T11 arrange something soon.” 

At the door. Hector looked closely at him for an instant: 
his narrow, edged face was wooden, but the lively eyes were 
questioning and sharp. 

“I see Etienne’s got away,” he said casually. “Got a signal 
from Port-du-Roi this mormng ” 

“Good,” Roy said. “I’m glad to hear that. Thanks for 
telling me.” 

His skin was suddenly too tight, cool and prickly. So 
that’s it, he thought He knows, and he’s about to let me 
have it. Then, looking at Hector Slade’s face, he felt the 
heave of nauseating panic subside. No, he told himself, he 
isn’t like that. If he knew, he would have declared his hand 
and done something. But he’s no sadist; he wouldn’t have 
played the old cat and mouse with me just for the fun it 
would give him. 

“Didn’t you know?” Hector Slade asked him. 

“No,” Roy replied “How could I know?” 

“Just wondered. Where do you think he’ll head for?” 

“Somewhere safe,” Roy said smiling easily. “Maybe 
Mexico. He’ll get asylum there, won’t he?” 

“I hope it’s Mexico,” Hector Slade said. “If he tries it 
here. I’ll send him back. Don’t try to hide him, eh, if he 
comes here?” 

“You know I’ll try. Hector,” Roy said, still smiling. “If I 
get half a chance I’ll try.” 

“I know, man r And I’ll smell it out. Pity,» really. Met 
Etienne once and quite liked him. I like him better than the 
rubbish who’ve taken over in St. Pierre now. Still, what to 
do, eh? He’s a dangerous fellow: You can’t imagine the 
trouble having him so close has been to me. Ring me soon, 
eh?” 
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Roy stayed on the landing until Hector Slade’s tall, frail- 
seeming, body, bent, wide shoulders and big, thrust forward 
head disappeared around a bend in the stairs 


29 

C arl Brandt went down to Tolliver in the early part 
of the afternoon. When he left the Pen he had done 
nearly all the things he had meant to finish that day. 
There ^were a few left, which would be done under Tony 
Haig’s supervision, but not so many, nor of sufficient im- 
portance, to make him feel uncomfortable in his mind. 

The hardest part of the morning had been just before 
lunch; when they were servicing the gigantic, evil-tempered, 
Mysore bull. His name was Rajah and he was the twelfth bull 
m his line to be called that at Brandt’s Pen. He was the chief 
sire of the great, unbelievably strong steers Carl sold to the 
sugar estates for hauling the high, piled carts of cane from 
the fields to the factories during the cutting season. 

It had started well enough, with the faintly trembling, 
apprehensive cow m the little stall which would hold her 
steady while they brought Rajah up behind her. Then, 
without warning, the enormous, slatey white bull had gone 
suddenly from its habitual brooding sullenness into an ex- 
plosion of fury which pulled him free from the men on the 
ropes. Stanley, the head cowman, was close m front on his 
mule. It twisted away in a fast, intricate stammer of hooves 
and the first? blurred reach of the horns had raked the air 
where the mule and man had been a split second before. And 
almost with this, while Stanley, as tightly fixed in his saddle 
as a bat in a girl’s hair, had been bringing his mule round, 
the whips m the hands of the two cowmen, (gripped as far 
along the handles as a fencer would hold his rapier), had 
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snapped before Rajah’s face with that bursting ripe, fruitily 
evil, cracking curl which, the bull knew, could have lifted 
his eyes out of their sockets. 

It had stood, except for two incredibly swift, quickly 
halted rushes, raging, coldly planning with hate, while the 
men had backed the mules through the gate. Then it had 
given a grunting, harsh yet sonorous bellow that was almost 
a scream and come charging across the packed, dung 
splashed earth of the pen and hit the half-ton, five-barred 
mahoe gate a crack that could be heard all over the property. 

It had not stopped there. While the men, and Carl who had 
now joined them, sat their mounts outside the gate, Rajah 
charged the gate again and again, till the humans, to r whom 
this conduct was not unfamiliar, began to fear that he 
would drop dead of intense, mounting rage. 

Then Rajah had charged for the last time and the great, 
sword sweep of thick horns had hooked firmly under the 
gate and the huge head lifted with the gate on it, taken off 
the bolt and hole hinges on which it swung. The head had 
tossed and the gate went through the air and fell ten feet 
away; and the glaring, anger-swollen creature had charged 
for the nearest man with the unstoppable, hurtling power of 
a boulder going down a hill. 

It had taken them ten minutes of swift, carefully dodging 
manoeuvre to get him back into the pen; the full,, savage 
explosions of the whips sounding all the time. So that when 
he was finally backed up, sullen, twitching and confused, in 
the pen, while twelve men were hoisting the gate back on to 
the hinges and lashing it to the fence with rope, Carl could 
feel the sweat thick under his shirt and his arm trembhng 
from the long, heavy shuddering of the whip cracks. He had 
been riding Caesar, and the deep-drawn swelling breaths of 
the horse were pushing agamst his knees. 

By this time, too, Rajah had been so used up and bewil- 
dered that he was no good for service that day. 

Carl had gone back to the house and showered and 
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changed. Then he had eaten his lunch quickly and got into 
his car for the drive down to Tolliver. 

When he reached Tolliver they told him that Sheila was 
down at the factory and that Lloyd was not in. Carl told 
them not to disturb Sheila and went up the stairs and sat on 
the verandah to wait for her. He smoked a cigarette and sat 
wondering what it would be like when he saw her again, 
to-day. 

After a while he saw her coming through the trees from 
the distant, black-roofed factory. She was dressed m a plain, 
full sknt which she had put on over her bathing costume, 
because he could see the neat, severe line of the top piece 
and her smoothly tanned, bare shoulders and chest. When 
she came near the house, and saw his car, she looked up to 
the verandah and waved. He came to the rail and smiled 
down at her. Even from here he could see how happy she 
was, and seeing her he knew that it would be all right, that 
he had, without realizing it, already accepted the situation 
which he had helped to make possible. He had hoped this 
was how he would feel; but he had not been sure until he 
looked down and saw her face. 

She went out of sight under the verandah and Carl turned 
and leant against the railing so that he would see her as she 
came through the doorway from the landing. 

Then she appeared in the doorway and came quickly to 
meet him, tall, shiny brown, her full skirt .whipping back 
with the long, angular, graceful strides, the big sandalled 
feet planting decisively on the boards, and her high, neat 
head dipping to the bend of the slight, leant from the waist 
sway which was the thing that gave her an arresting, feminine 
delicacy of movement and which was like'the women on the 
old fashion plates he had once discovered in a forgotten chest 
at the Pen. 

“Hullo,” she said. “Have you been waiting long?” 

Her eyes had a deep, very bright gaiety as she put her 
heavy-boned, lightly holding hands on his shoulders and 
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kissed Mm on the cheek. There was a raw, greasily acid smell 
from the vats of half-processed soap caught m hei thick hair 
and he could smell the pungent, pleasantly sour odour under 
her arms from where she had sweated On the heat of the 
factory. 

“No,” he said, answering her question “As long as this.” 
He raised Ms hand to show her the cigarette stub in his 
fingers. 

“Good,” she said. “We can leave right away if you want.” 

She turned from Mm with an abrupt swing wMch swirled 
her skirt and wMch had no nervousness or tension on it, but 
was vivid and spontaneously full, like the sudden movement 
of a young girl. 

“Yes,” he said. “Let’s go. What sort of a day is it for 
going out?” 

“Not bad,” she told Mm.. Her voice had a gay fulness that 
he had never heard m it before. “It’s a bit too bright for 
good surface fishing; but if you troll well down you should 
get sometMng ” 

“What about the other business^ 1 ” 

“Oh, that.” She smiled at Mm. “That’s all right, too. There 
is a bit of wind, but not enough to make it really rough. It 
should be all steady going. Come along and choose the rod 
you want.” 

She turned and went into the house and he followed her 
down the stairs and into the wide, cream and gold day-room 
where she kept her fisMng rods. There was a fine, stuffed 
blue marlin on one wall, and a huge, narrow, wicked barra- 
cuda on the wall facing it. 

She went over to where the five rods stood in the rack. 

“You better take this one,” she told Mm as she lifted a 
tapering, seven foot, tip-quivermg rod from the slots. “It’s 
the best for deep trolling. Have you ever had it before?” She 
was hot looking at Mm as she spoke, but selecting her own 
rod from the four left in the rack, her face intent and 
seriously happy. 
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“I can’t remember/’ he told her. He lifted the rod, ho/ding 
it near the shining reel drum) and enjoying the astonishing, 
sensuous spring of its balance “I think so; it feels familiar. 
I’m not sure, though.” ' 

He had not done much fishing before Sheila began to take 
him out in the Nuba; but he was beginning to enjoy it now, 
and he had decided that if he enjoyed it any more he would 
take it up seriously and perhaps buy his own boat. 

“Oh, you philistine,” she said. She turned to him and 
laughed with that welling happiness she did not seem able 
to keep from her voice to-day. “I ought to give you a string 
and a bent pm. Not knowing if you ever used a rod like that 
before. Come along. We’ll walk to the jetty.” They were 
walking across the room as she talked. 

She turned her face up to him, and as she saw for the first 
time what showed in his eyes, though not in his carefully 
controlled face, she became serious with understanding. 

“Carl,” she said. She had stopped so that he had to stop 
now and face her too. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“I’m sorry that it had to happen like that yesterday, 
between Roy and me. I didn’t mean to let it happen then, 
but I couldn’t stop it once it had started. I wasn’t sorry 
about it afterwards, only about you. But I didn’t want to 
spoil it, so I didn’t pretend. Is it all right now?” 

She looked straight at him while she said this: her eyes 
never flickered from his face once and her voice was steady. 
Now, when she finished, she stood still, looking at him. 

“It’s all right, Sheila,” he said slowly. “It really is all 
right. If it was going to happen, that was the place for it, 
You know \yhat I mean?” 

She nodded, very slowly. Her face had a look of tender- 
ness, and something, also, that was almost surprise. 

“Carl,” she said, and put her long, smooth arm round his 
waist and hugged him with a powerful squeeze. He grinned 
embarrassedly. 
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“Come on,” he said. “We’ll never get where we’re going 
if we don’t hurry.” t 

They went out of the house into the steady, metallically 
still pressure of the early afternoon glarr There was a little 
path in the grass, leading across the property, through the 
hard, sabre-curved trees and under the harshly rustling 
leaves, to the fence by the road. Across the road were the 
beachlands and more trees. Down by the beach was a little 
point; and in the lee of this point was the jetty and boat- 
house where Sheila kept the Nuba. That was where they 
were going. 

They crossed the road about quarter of a mile above 
Tolliver village, going through the little gate in the wire 
fence. Beyond the shade of the trees it was very hot and the 
glare was thick and whitely opaque, beating up from the 
road m a hard dazzle. She walked before, with the heavy, 
springily nodding rod held on her shoulder. The trees over 
on the beachland had a soft, green glow. The tar of the road 
was warm and soft beneath his feet; it felt famtly and 
pleasantly exciting, as if the road led a long way through 
this hot, murmuring stillness to some place that it would be 
very good to know. Sheila, as she walked ahead of him, her 
skirt floating wide in the wind of her long, quick strides, the 
tapered rod dipping m the air above her sloping, sleekly 
powerful shoulders and firm flat brown back, looked like a 
warrior from, some vanished tribe of fighting women, 
carrying her spear. The short tail of her hair switched from 
side to side on her long neck. 

When they came to the point, they saw that Jackson, the 
boatman, had already got the Nuba out of the boathouse. 
It was moored af the end of the jetty: a solid, deceptively 
squat little craft, painted white except for the glassed-in 
wheelhouse forward of the cockpit. This was of dark, 
varnished mahogany and broadly edged with a pale, young 
leaf green. Jackson was sitting on top of the wheelhouse and 
when he saw them he got up and came along the boat to the 
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jetty. He was a huge man, t big enough so that even Cad 
always felt little beside him, fnd he moved with the shamb- 
ling, fluid sureness of a great ape. His size, too, was all bone; 
the flesh was so thin over the roughly cut, gigantic frame 
that it was stretched like the skm of a drum; and even the 
muscles which bunched if he so much as lifted his hand were 
lean and flexible hke hose-pipe. 

“Hullo, Jackson,” Carl said as they came up. “How are 
you^” 

“Well, Mass’ Carl.” The lean, massive face smiled up at 
him from where the man stood m the cockpit Jackson was 
one of the real black people; and there was a rich brown 
tint beneath his skm that somehow confirmed the blackness, 
making it stronger. “I glad you come out wid us to-day, sah. 
You don’t come for a long time.” 

He took the rods from them in his wide, startlingly huge 
hands and they stepped down into the boat. 

“All ready, Jackson^” Sheila asked him She was lifting 
her long legs out of the skirt as she spoke, and now she 
folded it neatly and threw it on to one of the bunks below 
in the little cabin which lay beyond the small, latched open 
door. 

“She all ready, missis. You wan’ fe’ cast off?” 

“Cast off, Jackson,” she said and went to the wheel. 

The port engine fired and caught and then the starboard 
engine. She ran them in with a quick, steadily mounting 
pulse of Jiower, and as Jackson cast off she took the boat out 
and up the narrow, darker water of the deep channel which 
lay between the shallows off the point. 

Carl stood in the opposite corner of the wheelhouse and 
watched her, large, beautiful, sunburnt hinds on the wheel 
and her joyfully absorbed face squinting against the molten 
silver, flashing dazzle from the sea, and at her widely planted 
taut legs. It was very hot in the low, glass-set wheelhouse 
and after a few minutes he went and sat on the stern and took 
off his shirt and sandals. 
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When they were beyond the reefs she turned the boat 
west and called Jackson from forward. 

“Keep her on two-eighty-five for a while,” she said. They 
were going west along the coast and heading out to open 
sea. She came across the cockpit and sat beside him on the 
stern. There was a basket of small fish in one comer, and she 
began to bait Carl’s line from this. 

“What will we get to-day^” he asked her as he watched 
the powerful fingers drive a hook expertly and easily into 
the mouth of a little salt water mullet and work the point out 
behind the gills. 

“Anything,” she said, glancing sideways at him and smil- 
ing. “We might get something really exciting like a blue 
marlin or a swordfish or a ray. On the other hand we might 
only get a few miserable little tuna or at best a few good 
king. It’s not really a good day because the wind is too small 
and because of the moon phase, but you never know with 
fish You remember Mr. Savage and his wife, Jackson?” she 
added raising her voice. 

Jackson glanced back. 

“Yes, missis,” he said. “Poor Missa Savage. Bad luck 
follow him, eh?” 

He began to laugh silently. When he laughed like that, and 
his shoulders and back shook, he looked quite remarkable, a 
little awe-inspiring. Standing still, he seemed to take up 
most of the little wheelhouse. Laughing, you wondered if he 
might not shake it to bits. 

“Who was he?” Carl asked, grinning at Jackson’s amuse- 
ment. “I don’t know that story.” 

“A Canadian,” she told him. “He came down here and 
fished from Castleville every day for a month and didn’t get 
a thing. He knew how to fish, too. I’m telling you, Carl, he 
didn’t even see anything Then the last day of his holidays, 
Mrs. Savage who had spent all her time over at Resurrection 
Heights lying on the beach, and who didn’t know a snapper 
from a shark, went out with him just for the ride. She 
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trolled for five minutes andfohe third biggest blue marlin 
ever caught off Castleville struck her line. Goodness knows 
how she landed him, but she did. And do you know, she was 
so sweet; when thqy got in she told Mr. Savage he could 
have himself photographed with it and take it back home as 
his. She couldn’t understand why he got into a temper and 
stalked off and got drunk at the bar in the Yacht Club.” 

When their lines were out and they were seated in the 
steel-framed, canvas chairs facing over the stern, he asked 
her in a low casual voice: “What about this other business^ 
You know, smelling out the water up by the head?” 

“We’ll go up there shortly,” she said. She was watching 
the place in the water where her fine went into the little 
waves. '’“We’ll go out to sea for a while, a bit beyond Castle- 
ville, and then turn in to the head. I don’t think Jackson’s 
going to like it.” 

“That makes two of us,” Carl told her. 

“It’s quite safe,” she said, without any boasting, but 
quietly and with complete assurance “I’ll be at the wheel. 
But if I’m going to do it at night I’d like to feel it out when 
I can see.” 

It was one of the best days Carl could remember since he 
had taken to coming out with Sheila. Beyond the broken 
water near the coast, outside the reef, they could feel the 
long, easy ocean swell. There wasn’t much wind and the 
waves were small and bright, with little, flicking, white tops. 
You coutd see the warm, creamy yellow beach on the reced- 
ing coast and the curled, shining line of surf and the cool 
green of the packed trees against the sky. When cars drove 
along the coast road you could see the hard flash of wind- 
shields m thejsun. The mountains inland wSre damp-looking; 
a cool, dull blue, with a long broken belt of cloud wound 
about the peaks. 

It wasn’t a good day for fishing, though. Long after they 
had passed the glistening zinc roofs of Castleville and the 
white yachts in the basin, they still hadn’t caught anything. 
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About three miles west of Clstleville, and a good way out 
to sea, Sheila left her rod and -pent forward to the wheel. 

“All right, Jackson,” Carl heard her say, “I’ll take over 
now. You go back to Mister Brandt, and keep an eye on my 
line.” 

Carl could feel the Nuba coming round off her course and 
he knew that Sheila was taking them into the water off 
Columbus Head. Jackson came up and sat on the stern near 
him and watched the lines with the same sort of expression 
Carl had seen on Sheila’s face. 

“Pass my shirt for me, Jackson,” Carl asked him. The man 
picked it up from the deck and Carl took the cigarettes out 
of the pocket and gave one to Jackson and took one himself. 
Jackson lit for them both, the little match flame burning 
between his enormous cupped hands like a small camp fire 
at the back of a deep cave. 

After a while Jackson, who had been watching the trolling 
lines, looked suddenly over the side and then swung round 
in a huge, flowing movement to stare out over the bows. 
An incredulous expression came to his great, long face. 

“Missis,” he said, “where you goin’, eh 5 You know where 
we is now 5 ” 

Sheila looked back from the wheel. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I’m go mg in off the head. We’ve 
never tried it there. Don’t worry, I’m not going to take her 
in too near.” 

The disbelieving stare was now frozen on to Jackson’s 
face. 

“But, missis,” he asked again, still not convinced that she 
was doing this, “what you goin’ in dere for, eh? You know 
how dat water stay. Suppose de current tek you and sweep 
you ’pon de rock.” 

“Cho,” she said, “the Nuba will do it easy, Jackson. A 
boat should be able to go anywhere she can draw water. 
And you never know, we might need to use Columbus Head 
channel one day.” 
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“My King!” Jackson saickin a glum disgusted voice, re- 
ferring not to royalty but to jesus Christ. He got up swiftly 
from his seat on the stern and went forward with that fluidly 
shambling pad Fos a couple of minutes Carl listened as he 
and Sheila argued the point with the hot, bitter intimacy 
possible only between two people who have worked to- 
gether for a long time at something they both like and who 
trust each other’s skill and knowledge. It was very interest- 
ing, but he realized that it sometimes got a little too technical 
for him to appreciate fully. 

Finally Jackson came out looking gloomy and resigned. 
He swung himself on to the roof of the wheelhouse so 
quickly and easily that Carl did not quite believe it when he 
saw him going forward to the bows, but was half persuaded 
that he must have missed some part of the movement. 

It was then that he felt what Jackson had sensed five 
minutes earlier- the fast terrifying solidity of the current 
pressing against the boat, and twisting in his chair to look 
over the starboard bow he could see the sheer, jutting bluff 
of Columbus Head covered with wild, knotted bush, and the 
stumpy jagged rocks shining blackly and then vanishing in 
the quickly chopping, tumbled, three-mile stretch of milky 
green, off-shore water, and the sudden, blossoming, thick 
white and glinting silver explosions of spray when the seas 
crashed against a submerged bar of rock. There was more 
water like that on the port side, too, between them and the 
shore. 

Then the stern began to skid, exactly as a car might do on 
a wet road, and he could feel the engines shudder, and sense 
the fight they were making to keep the bows straight on into 
the stream. He remembered what George' Summer had said 
about the tilt of the current and he figured that this must be 
it. 

“Reel in,” Sheila called back to him. “If we leave them out 
the lines might foul.” 

Her voice sounded tight and she had hardly turned her 
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head to speak and when he glanced at her he saw the stiff 
heave of her body and her arms move as she tamed hard on 
the wheel. 

While he was doing this, the stem slipped some more and 
from the sound he knew that Sheila had given more to the 
engines. He glanced back over his shoulder and saw the boat 
going down the current with a sideway tack on it almost like 
some horses he had ridden which always tried to move with 
a thrust on one side. This was all new to him and he wasn’t 
sure that he liked it, but after he had brought in the lines he 
went up to her and watched how Sheila used the wheel. Her 
body was tautly hunched and the knuckles showed white 
under stretched skin. , 

The rocks were around them, it seemed to him, very 
suddenly. One moment the Ntsba was straining with a heavy, 
beating shudder but going steadily enough along the wide 
road of the current, and then the boat made a big leap so that 
he saw the deck lift and heard the hull slap down with a hard 
splash. He saw the bow slew round very quickly but he 
couldn’t decide how much of this was Sheila’s steering and 
how much the surging backwash of the current from against 
the concealed rock bar. They were head on to the land, now, 
and round the head, so that he could see the small white 
beach set between two bushy, steep bluffs. The boat was 
going in, making fast, short, smooth rushes or pitching 
savagely on the jabbing crests of the waves. Once^or twice 
they seemed to hang powerless for a second before being 
slung towards the rocks and Sheila would twist on the wheel 
and open wide on the throttle and the Ntsba would crawl 
shuddering to an area where it could make one of its smooth 
rushes downcurrent. Jackson was stretched out in the bows 
looking ahead into the water, and once he yelled back: “Lay 
her off one point on de starboard.” 

The water looked hard, like green bottle glass; and the 
froth of air bubbles beneath the surface made it pale and 
bright. When the rocks showed out of the water it was as if 
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they had come up from theydepths with a clearing rush to 
leap at the sky. 

He could see the land getting nearer now and they were in 
a big patch of almost smooth water, with the rocks through 
which they had come, behind them, and bad water ahead 
and around them. 

Sheila cut down the engines till they were ticking oyer and 
kept the boat almost stationary, broadside on to the land, by 
racing the power against the drift of the sea. Her fingers 
looked pale and stiff and there were runnels of sweat down 
her face and side. 

She kept the boat like this for two minutes, then she 
nodded to Carl and opened up the engines again and brought 
the Nisba round m a tight circle and headed out to sea. 

They crossed the current edge in a wild plunge that lifted 
the propeller out of the water to send a thudding, violent ]ar 
through the boat. When they were well on to the easy heave 
of the open sea, Jackson came back to the wheel house. 

“You satisfy now, missis?” he asked grimly as he took the 
wheel. 

“Go on,” she told him. “One day you’ll be thankful if we 
ever have to run for it and need shelter m a hurry.” 

“So you say,” he replied, refusing to be drawn into good 
humour. 

“All right,” she said, “sulk if you want to.” She turned 
and began to walk to the stern. She stopped and looked back 
at the man whose great hands almost hid the wheel. 

“How did she handle?” she asked him. “Did it feel good?” 

He looked back at her, aloof with disapproval. 

“She don’t handle bad,” he started to say coldly, and then 
his face slowly cracked in a wide smile. ’“Lawd King, she 
handle sweet, you see, missis. What a boat dis is. An’ you 
handle her nice, you see. You handle her good, fe’ true.” 
He was grinning now and he gave the bulkhead a slap which 
seemed to shake the boat almost as much as the propellor 
had done when it raced clear of the water. 
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Carl went back to the stetA and sat, enjoying the fresh 
afternoon breeze that had started quickly, as it did whenever 
it was very hot on the land. The waves were faster, now, and 
higher, than when they had set out, and. the Nuba lifted to 
them, as they went fast along her sides, with a long gliding 
swoop. She was a fine boat, all right. 

They had turned north-east to go back to Tolliver m a 
wide circle, and now as he watched Sheila coming towards 
him he had to screw his eyes against the sun and her half 
naked body seemed bright, almost luminous, with the strong 
light behind it. 

She sat in the chair opposite him and took the band from 
her hair and fluffed it out and then began to plait it into two 
braids. He realized that she was doing this for the same 
reason that he and Jackson were smoking, as a relief from 
the tension. 

“Nice work,” he said softly. 

“Thank you,” she said. Her voice was a little flat and 
limp. “You couldn’t have enjoyed it, though. I mean, you 
didn’t know what the boat could do, or how good I was. 
Jackson was different. He was nervous because he wasn’t 
steermg. But I’d have been the same way if he’d been steer- 
ing, although we are both just about the same now. No, that 
isn’t true; he’s much better than I am, still. He’s taught me 
nearly everything I know about this.” 

“He’s taught you well, then,” Carl told her. 
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^hey got back to Tolliver about six o’clock, coming 
up the channel on a broad bright golden spread of 
light. 

Coming back they had trolled again and had better luck. 
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Carl had taken four good languish and she had taken two and 
a big bomta. It wasn’t anything of a day as far as fishing 
went but it finished the afternoon nicely. 

They went back* to the house the way they had come. 
There had been three little boys from the property down by 
the jetty when they moored, and they were on ahead carrying 
the fish. 

“How about Jackson^” Carl asked her as they were cros- 
sing the road to the gate in the fence. “Do you think he 
really swallowed that tale about exploring the water in case 
you ever needed to know it ? ” 

“I’m not sure,” Sheila said. “Perhaps not. I think he feels 
that I wanted to see how good I was. He probably thinks 
I’m crazy but he’ll forgive that.” 

“Yes,” he told her, opening the gate for her and smiling. 
“There’s that. It’s a good tlung you’re English and what 
would be crazy for a Cayunan is quite normal for you. You 
look cute with your hair like that.” He reached up and 
tugged gently at one of the stout, short, thick braids. She 
gave a pleasant smile and hurried past him. 

When they reached the house they saw Lloyd’s green 
convertible parked m the driveway behind the Humber and 
they could see him in one of the chairs on the top verandah. 
He came to the rail and looked over. It was getting dusk and 
they couldn’t distinguish his features very clearly. 

“Hii” he called out. “Had a good day^*’ He sounded 
affable and faintly excited. 

“Hullo, Lloyd,” Carl called back, looking up. “Yes, 
thanks. We had a nice day. You should have come with us.” 

“Can you come over to dinner on Thursday?” Lloyd 
asked him. “The Hamptons are coming. I saw them to-day.” 

He said “the Hamptons” with the carefully casual, un- 
certain air of a man at a party doing a magic trick he hasn’t 
practised. His voice was sleek with satisfaction 

“Fine,” Carl said. “Thanks. You dressing for it- 5 ” 

“I think so,” Lloyd said. “I think we’d better, don’t you?” 
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“Perhaps,” Carl told him. “1 r es, perhaps it would be best/’ 

“Ask Roy for me, will your” 

“Yes. I’ll phone him to-night and tell him.” 

“Good. Aren’t you coming up for a drink?” 

“No, thanks,” Carl said. “I have to hurry up and get back. 
I’m going out to-night ” 

“See you,” Lloyd told him. 

Sheila came down the drive with him to the glossy, huge 
car. He gave her his rod and got m. 

“When will we know about it’ 1 ” she asked him ina low voice. 

“That’s up to Roy,” he said. “He said he’d phone through 
to me I’ll tell you and Summer as soon as he does.” 

“Good,” she said tranquilly. “I hope it’s soon. I’d like to 
see it over.” 

“I wish you’d never had to get into it.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “I couldn’t do anything else. 
Now could I?” 

“No,” he said. “I suppose not. You can’t let a chap down 
when he’s really stuck for help. Cheerio. See you soon.” 

“Good night. Thanks for a nice day.” 

He started the engine and locked hard on the wheel to 
turn the big Humber on the broad drive. As he drove out of 
the gate he could see mist on the mountains behind his home. 


31 

Mj%at evening, about six o’clock. Tiger Johnson went 
I up the stbps and through the front doors of Police 
-JJL Headquarters in Queenshaven. It was the first time 
in his life he had ever gone there of his own accord. 

There were three constables in the main office when he 
entered. They were sitting at broad, table-like desks. A 
thick-set, dark brown officer was writing at a square execu- 
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tive’s desk at the end of the room, under the stationary 
electric fan. i 

Johnson walked past the three constables without looking 
at them, ignoring ft when one of them half rose and said, 
“Hey!” He went straight up the room to where the squat, 
heavy-necked, thick-armed sergeant-major was writing. 
Standing up, you could see how small a man Tiger Johnson 
really was* small, made with almost doll-like neatness, and 
tightly packed so that what he had inside him seemed to 
make the hard smooth skin uncomfortable. 

“I want fe’ see de chief,” he said flatly to the sergeant- 
major, and stood before the desk with that unbearable, 
overpowering arrogance which had begun, forty years ago, 
as a gesture of defence (because of his size), and had grown 
now to a degree, not of pride, but of complete, final con- 
tempt for the whole human race. 

The sergeant-major looked up slowly from the form on 
which he was writing and stared with angry, thoughtful eyes 
at the sharply-cut, metallic face which was not so much cruel 
as negatively unmarked by any memory or hope of kindness 
and trust. 

“Chief?” the sergeant-major said. “Chief I don’t know 
any chief live here.” 

His name was Flower. He had joined the force fifteen 
years before and had performed his work with an impartial, 
unimaginative ruthlessness and energy whidh had brought 
him to his present position and done much to increase the 
criminal population of the island. 

“Chief?” he said again, with cold dislike thick in his voice. 
“What chief you t’ink stay here?” , 

Tiger Johlison breathed a heavy, deliberate sniff to show 
his boredom with this sarcasm. The three constables were 
not pretending to work now; their eyes were fixed watch- 
fully on the two men One of them reached behind him, 
without getting up or taking his eyes off J ohnson and Flower, 
and took a baton in a leather case from a peg on the wall. 
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u f want see de chief upstairs,” Tiger Johnson said with 
unmoved, infallible contemp^. 

The heavy-jowled face below him tightened, and the short 
neck seemed to grow shorter. Flower’s eyes became little and 
hot. 

“If you mean Commissioner Slade,” he said carefully, 
“what mek you t’ink he would want to see a dirty little dry 
foot crook like you?” 

Tiger Johnson’s slow smile had the near beauty of any- 
thing pure and unadulterated, even if it was, as it was in this 
case, a pure snarl of contempt and unadulterated savagery. 
He rested one hand casually on Flower’s desk and lounged 
against the front of it. 

“I got business wid him,” he said. 

Flower looked pensively at the small, hard hand on his 
desk top He reached out and picked up a heavy, cylindrical, 
ebony ruler from the inkstand. He held it with a rigid, eager 
tightness and tapped the end against his open palm with 
unconcealed anticipation. 

“Tek your goddam hand off a my desk,” he said. His voice 
was raw and ugly. “Tek it off before I bruk your fingers.” 

Tiger Johnson removed his hand and stared at Sergeant- 
major Flower, his eyes glittering with amusement 

“How ’bout my business, eh, sah?” he asked genially. “I 
can see de chief?” 

Sergeant-major Flower drew a very long, deep breath 
which sounded painfully in the still room. 

“You mad?” he asked sofdy. 

“Who? Me?” Tiger Johnson said. “No. I not mad.” 

“Den if you not mad how you t’ink a brute like you can 
come in here an’, ask fe’ see Commissioner Sladolike you was 
Governor of de island?” 

“Is business me want see him ’bout,” Tiger explained 
patiently. He was enjoying this and he hoped that Flower 
would get angrier. 

“What business?” Flower asked him, bringing the words 
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out carefully and slowly. “If you have business tell me an’ I 
will tell Commissioner.” 

“Dis is for de chief,” Ti^er Johnson said and smiled 
again, a slow, carefully executed sneer. “Dis is not for you.” 

He had no intention of telling Flower what he had come 
here to say that he suspected Roy McKenzie of sheltering a 
wanted alien. 

All morning, after Scissors Clark had left him, he had 
thought at intervals about Roy McKenzie and the third, 
unaccounted for person whom Roy had met at the Barricades. 
It had not worried him much, because he almost never 
worried about anything; but it had made him cautious and 
wary. During the afternoon he had heard, like most people 
in Queenshaven, that Henri Etienne was in hiding or in 
suspected flight to any one of half a dozen places in the 
Caribbean. 

How he had connected Roy with this, Tiger Johnson 
could not have told anyone clearly. It was not, with him, a 
conscious process, but rather an habitual suspicion and 
system of relating events that had ensured his survival long 
after he should have been in prison, considering the things 
he did and encouraged. 

It would have ended there, as far as Tiger Johnson was 
concerned, if it had not been for the march that Roy had 
abandoned. To Tiger the march itself had meant nothing, or 
very little As a gesture, though, and a threat against the class 
and colour he hated, and as a display of his own strength it 
had meant a great deal. When Roy and Bob Darnel had come 
to him and called it off, they had only confirmed his instinc- 
tive, customary belief m himself and the unrelaxed mistrust 
of others which were the things he moved by and used to 
protect his integrity. The sense of betrayal had come later, 
to-day, when that savagely wary intuition related what he 
had heard and seen into the correct pattern 

So that now he stood here, m the last place in Queenshaven 
that anyone would have expected to see him stand freely, 
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waiting to commit his share oftfhtat ageless, universal treason 
to which every man contributes at least once m his lifetime, 
quite aware of the importance' his news would have but un- 
willing to tell it to any but the highest ofhjs enemies, knowing 
that if he kept it he could barter a reward before talking but 
that if he so much as half-hinted to Flower what he suspected 
and knew any chance of a cash return on his secret would be 
gone and that they would almost certainly hold him on 
suspicion until he told the rest. And even had there been no 
chance of money in it for him, he still would not have told it 
to Flower. Nor to any other policeman; but only to Hector 
Slade, and to his face; for the subtle and delicious satisfaction 
of standing in Slade’s office as a requested visitor, the sole 
possessor of whatever crumbs of information he 'might, 
contemptuously, choose to offer and without whom, in this 
thing, they were powerless. 

“No,” he said, now, staring at Flower and feeling laughter 
crawl sweetly inside him. “I can’t tell you. Me want see de 
chief.” 

“Listen,” Flower said heavily. His face was grey beneath 
the rich, dark brown skin and the muscles of his jaw were 
hke stones packed tightly in a bag. “Listen good to me, 
Johnson. If you come here fe’ play games, me can play too. 
You hear? If you have somet’ing to say, mek your statement 
to me an’ I will tek it to de proper aut’onty What is it you 
want say?” 

“Nuttm’,” Tiger Johnson said. “Nuttin’. Is private busi- 
ness me have wid de chief. , . . Conference,” he added as if 
explaining something patiently to a very stupid child, 
showing his beautiful, red-shadowed teeth in a grin of relish. 

“You want to walk out of here?” Flower asked him. "The 
voice was grotesquely calm issuing from his stiffly moved lips. 

“Hi, yes, sah,” Tiger Johnson said. “Of course me want 
walk out of here an’ go back to me yard.” 

“Den you better go now,” Sergeant-major Flower told 
him seriously. “Go on, Johnson. You better get out now/’ 
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Tiger Johnson looked at nim, calculating if he should 
chance another twist of provocation. He decided not. He 
made this decision uninfluenced by any fear, but simply as 
something that it would be foolish and profitless to risk. 

Wordlessly he turned and went back past the cold-eyed 
police constables, walking briskly in that studied, bright 
arrogance without which he would have felt, and looked, 
nakedly incompetent and vulnerable. 

When he was half-way to the door, his fantastic, matted 
bush of hair glinting under the harsh, yellow electric hght, 
Flower called out softly: “Johnson!” 

Tiger Johnson turned and saw Flower’s face, rigid and 
shiny and sick-looking. 

“Yes,* sah,” he said. 

“You goin’ to mek a mistake one day, Johnson,” Flower 
told him with a brooding, morosely happy conviction. 

“Yes, salP” ' ' ‘ ' 

“We goin’ to hold you dat day, eh, Johnson? Dem is goin’ 
to have you down at Lord Street Jail.” 

“Yes, salP” 

“I am goin’ to be dere, too, Johnson. If I have to walk a 
hundred mile on macca thorn, I am goin’ to be dere dat day. 
You know what I meam 3 ” 

“Yes, boss,” Johnson said cheerfully. “I will look out fe’ 
you.” 

He went on out, walking steadily, and disappeared 
through fhe door. They watched him go. 

“Dat is a bad man,” one of the constables, the one who had 
reached for his baton, said. “Dat is a bad, proud man.” 

“Cho,” Flower said. He was feeling better now that 
Johnson was po longer in the room. “Proud. What is proud? 
Goat is proud. Cat is proud. Every dawg have pride. Proud 
don’t mean a damn t’ing. De day we hold him down at Lord 
Street Jail, you come down, too. You will see how much 
proud is worth dat day.” 

He tapped the cylindrical, ebony ruler lightly, slowly and 
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meticulously against the edge of his desk; then he carefully 
wiped his damp face and bent over the form he had been 
filling when Tiger Johnson cfime in. 

Tiger Johnson went back to his hou^e in the Jungle. He 
was neither surprised nor disappointed not to have seen 
Commissioner Hector Slade. He had hardly expected he 
would, the first time. He would go back to-morrow, and if 
necessary, the day after. If he went two or three times he 
knew Hector Slade would want to see him. 

Sergeant-major Flower went off duty at seven o’clock. He 
got on his bicycle and rode hard and quickly to the neat 
little house out on Harbour Road where his wife was having 
one of her bad spells of rheumatic fever. When he got in he 
sponged her down with bay rum and remade her bed and 
tried to make her easy. Then he ate his supper. 

After supper he switched on the green-shaded lamp beside 
the bed and read to her. She was a devout Catholic (although 
he was not) and when she was like this she took great com- 
fort from the lives of the gentler, more comprehensible 
saints. He had a good voice and read aloud very well. 
Listening to him, and with the faint, regular crash of the 
little harbour waves sounding across the road and into the 
room, she very soon fell asleep. 


32 

I t was quite dark when Carl got back to the Pen from 
Tolliver. As'the car hummed deeply up the driveway, 
the headlights moving whitely on the hedges and the 
trees, he could smell the mist coming down from the moun- 
tain and he knew that by midnight it would be as far down 
as this, drifting round the house and lying in heavy patches 
on the bottom pastures. It often happened like that when the 
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day had been very hot and clear and the wind blew in from 
off the sea and cooled quickly against the high mountain 
wall. 3 

He went in and bathed m the cold tank water and put on 
flannels and a blazer because the night was going to be cool. 
While he was waiting for his dinner, he mixed and drank 
two glasses of rum and water. 

When he was eating his fruit, at the end of dinner, he 
heard the telephone ring in the drawing-room, it was no 
surprise when Elvira came back from answering it and said, 
“Mass’ Roy want fe’ speak to you, sah. Him is calling trunk 
from Queenshaven.” 

He went into the drawing-room and picked up the tele- 
phone. * 

“Hullo, Roy,” he said. 

“Hullo.” Roy’s voice was imperfect and muffled across 
the sixty miles of wire, but distinct enough and very cheer- 
ful. “How are things?” 

“Fine. Went out fishing to-day. Did you get back all 
right?” 

“Sure. I made good time. Doing anything to-morrow 
afternoon?” 

“No. Why?” 

“I thought I’d take the afternoon off and see you and 
Sheila.” 

“Splendid. What time will you be over?” , 

“Oh, afternoon sometime. Look for me when you see me.” 

“Right. I’ll be here.” 

He said good-bye and put the telephone back on the rest. 

Well, he thought as he went back to the dining-room, here 
it is, then. It’s to-morrow. Thank Christ, i wish it was to- 
night. It can’t be over soon enough to suit me. 

He finished his dinner and took his coffee into the drawing 
room. He sat by the telephone again and took it off the rest. 

“Castleville two-six please,” he said to the operator; then, 
“Hullo, Tolliver? Oh, hullo, Lloyd. Yes, Carl. Ask Sheila to 
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corn!. to the phone a minute, will you? . . . Hullo, Sheila? 
How axe you? Good. Look, can you and Lloyd come up for 
tennis to-morrow? Roy’s coming over for the afternoon and 
I thought you’d like to come up.” f 

“Yes, that would be nice,” she said evenly. He was listen- 
ing hard for how she would sound. “To-morrow afternoon^” 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s right. To-morrow. O.K. ? Fine. 
See you then.” 

So that’s how it’s done, he thought. Two telephone calls 
and a little careful arranging beforehand. 

He got to Summer’s place just before the men went out 
for the night’s fishing. They were down at the beach, Mrs. 
Summer said, and he walked there in the dark, first fiver the 
crackling sun-dried coconut fronds, and then through the 
fine, yielding sand to where the men were preparing the 
beached boats by the light of two yellow kerosene flares. 

Besides Jeffrey Summer and George, he could see the other 
three grown-up sons: the squat, long-armed, stupid one 
called Edward, the nineteen-year old Reuben, and the slim, 
quick-moving one, Aaron, who liked to catch sharks and 
who had already in his twenty-three years killed nearly forty. 
There was also the man that Summer hired to help with the 
second boat. 

Carl greeted them as he came into the light and they could 
recognize him r He leaned against the gunwhale of one of the 
boats and talked casually as they finished stowmgnhe gear. 

His presence needed no explaining to the man Summer 
employed. This sort of visit was a thing he often did with his 
friends up and down the coast and inland. And when his 
friends were of Summer’s class and occupation, he could do 
it without any sense of patronising or embarrassment on 
either side. He had been doing it for a long time: from those 
days, in fact, when as a child he had spent nearly as many 
nights, and eaten nearly as many meals, in a score of widely 
scattered homes all over the parish, as he had done at his 
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father’s house. So that sometimes for two or three days he 
wouldn’t sleep in his own bed, and would show up one 
evening as casually as he had left the Pen, and his father 
would say, unwoyiedly, “Hi! Where have you been' 5 ” 
knowing that it would have been impossible in the parish of 
All Souls, Cayuna, for a Brandt child to suffer a moment’s 
danger without the news spreading faster than the telegraph 
or a hundred people hurrying to save him. 

He helped them push the boats down the damp smooth 
beach, stopping short of the water each time because of his 
shoes. When the two boats were launched, Summer came 
back across the beach to him. 

“You have some news fe’me, Mr. Brandt?” he asked quietly. 

“ItVto-morrow night Mr. McKenzie phoned me about 
an hour ago.” 

“Good, sir. We’ll be dere half-past nine to ten. What about 
de oder t’mg? Missis Pearce gwine fe’ help us^ 5 ” 

“Yes. She’ll meet you about a mile and a quarter out as 
we arranged. You know, where it’s calmer.” 

“Yes, I know. It’s good we have her.” 

“We were there to-day,” Carl told him. “We went out 
fishing and she took the Nzsba in to see what it was like.” 

“Dat was good You catch any fish, sir?” 

“A few king and a bomta.” 

“Nice, sir. What you t’ink of de water off a de head?” 

“It looks bad. For Christ’s sake, be carefuj, Summer.” 

“ChohYou don’t worry, Mr Brandt. It will be all right, 
you hear? I glad you is in dis. It will go good.” 

He put out his flat, very hard hand and Carl took it; he 
could just make out, in the faintly phosphorescent glow, the 
man’s narrow, big-hpped face and the thin, blade-like curve 
of the nose. 

“See you to-morrow,” he said. “Good luck to-night.” 

“T’ank you, Mr. Brandt. I see you to-morrow, sir.” 

Carl watched him go down to the boats and stayed while 
they pulled steadily out to sea. When he could no longer see 
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the ^vhite flash of oar froth on the shadowed water under the 
starlit sky he went back to his car. 

He drove further east for abbut two miles, to a crossroads 
where the road from a valley came dow# to the coast: there 
was a Chinese shop there, and he bought five tins of sardines, 
a pound of Dutch cheese, two long loaves, some chocolate 
and a bottle of Mount Ida. He didn’t want to buy any nearer 
to Tolliver or his own place than this, but he had reckoned 
that Etienne must be nearing the end of the food they had 
bought on Saturday. 

Then he turned and drove back into the hills and spent 
the evening five miles from the Pen, drinking with one of his 
neighbours, Captain Stacey, who had caught polio late m 
life and still managed his property better from a wheel-chair 
than most men could on their two feet. 


33 

I t was midnight when he put the Humber into the garage. 
The mist had come down from the peaks. It was grey 
and damp, thinly veiling the house and luminously 
opaque on the fields m the darkness. It had a vaguely exciting 
smell, which stirred him with the same obscure restlessness 
as the smell of the hot, tar road. 

He went into the house, carrying the supplies he had 
bought. In his room, he took off his good clothes and put on 
the ones he had worn that day, taking them from the tall 
laundry hamper. He put the food and rum into his old web 
sidepack and went quietly out of the house. 

Out in the long grass it was wet with the mist: before he 
had gone very far his trousers were clinging to his legs from 
knee to ankle, and he could hear his feet squelch an their 
sandals as he went fast to the fence at the top of the pasture. 
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Up on the path the mist was really thick, and, went? past 
him lazily, going down to increase what was already on the 
fields- It was condensing on the trees and dripping steadily 
from the leaf tips on to the mould. The insect sounds from 
the forest came to him muffled and remote and there was a 
bitter smoky scent, clean and cold in his nostrils. When he 
passed from the noise of the stream it was like crossing a 
barrier to some lost, sleeping world. And by the time he 
reached the slide it was hard to remember, in this grey, 
clinging silence, what it was like outside He could imagine 
time lying still here, or dripping slowly like the water from 
the leaves. He couldn’t see the trees but could sense them, 
solid, close packed, growing and decaying and always grow- 
ing m this silent, drifting water from the old sea. Life, here, 
belonged to the trees; and he was a small moving part of 
their life, walking among what he would one day nourish. 

Below the slide lip, on the floor of the valley, the mist was 
dense and still, and he could see nothing of the shelter. He 
went down the slope slowly and carefully and when his legs 
began to move m the helplessly bounding, fast rush near the 
bottom, he put his hand up, palm and forearm rigidly 
straight and held a little before him. He hoped he had calcu- 
lated right and that he wouldn’t finish up in the pile of fallen 
earth or strike the corner of the hut. Then he saw the wall 
close before him, suddenly appearing, and his hand hit the 
wet boards soggily and his body hurled apgainst the stiff 
spring he had made of his muscles. 

Going along the wall to the door, he could feel the ground 
damp and greasy with surface moisture beneath his wet 
sandals. 

It was dark inside the hut and he stood in the doorway try- 
ing to hear if Etienne was there. He couldn’t hear anything. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “It’s me. Brandt.” 

A dim, livid red glow lit the hut and he saw Etienne on 
the table, sitting up in his blankets and holding a big torch 
which had red tissue paper covering the glass. 
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“Good evening, Mr. Brandt,” Etienne said. “I thought it 
was you but I wished to be sure. I have been hoping you 
would come up to-night. I die! not count on it, but I hoped 
you would.” r 

His voice sounded husky, and by the torchlight Carl could 
see the shelter was full of thin fog. The little room was very 
cold and smelt dankly of wet, mouldering wood. 

“How are you?” Carl said. He walked over to the bed and 
shook hands because he knew Etienne was French and 
would feel uncomfortable if the formality was neglected. 

“Well,” Etienne smiled up at him and passed his fingers 
through the little curls of his coarse hair, the way a usually 
kempt man who is particular about his appearance ,tries to 
keep neat in rough circumstances. “I am very well, Mr. 
Brandt. But cold. I have been hibernating since afternoon.” 

“Lord, yes,” Carl said, looking at the fingers of mist 
drifting past the torch. “This is bad. It’s no place to he low 
with only cold food. It won’t be for much longer, though. 
You’re leaving to-morrow. Roy telephoned to-night” 

Etienne sat up quite straight at this. 

“Good,” he said. “I am glad to hear that. In these things 
every hour spent like this accumulates danger in arithmetical 
progression. It does not take long for the one person who 
should not to suspect something.” 

“I think it’s gone well up to now,” Carl told him. “I think 
we’re going t<3 get away with it. Look, I’ve brought you 
some fresh food and another bottle of rum.” 

He put the web pack beside Etienne. He could see the 
oilskin bundle and the gunny sack on the far side of the 
broad table, the bundle not tied but flapped open neatly so 
that to fold over the flaps and knot the rope would have been 
the work of a second. 

“Thank you.” Etienne said. “I still have some food and a 
little mm left. What did you bring?” 

“Some sardines and cheese and some pickled onions. 
Fresh bread, too, and a little butter. O.K.?” 
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“O.K.? It sounds like a feast for kings. Sausages arejvery 
good but I am relieved to know that the good earth produces 
something else.” 3 

He grinned widely at Carl, the skin around his eyes 
crinkling to make slits of the eyes themselves, the flesh on 
the broad cheeks swelling into big, gleaming knobs. 

“Have something now,” Carl urged him. “The sardines 
will be good for you. They’ll get some oil between you and 
this bloody cold.” 

When he smiles like that, he thought then, as he looked at 
Etienne’s delighted face, and his skin stretches tight, that 
scar on his face looks just like the top of a half-open rose bud. 
It mus£ have been a hell of a wound. Bullet probably. Only 
a heavy bullet could leave a mark like that. Or the sharp end 
of a pick axe. 

“Will you join me, Mr. Brandt?” Etienne asked. He had 
tucked his legs under him at his end of the table and put a 
blanket round his shoulders. Now he was taking a stubby, 
dull, army knife and fork set from his bundle. 

“No, thanks,” Carl told him. “I’m really not hungry. You 
go ahead and eat. Don’t talk. We can talk afterwards. Just 
eat up.” 

He got on to the table, sitting near the edge so that the 
foot of his long left leg was on the floor and the other foot 
swung free. The air in the shelter was very chill, striking 
through Jhis wet sandals and trousers. • 

“Here, Mr. Brandt. Please take this,” Etienne said, leaning 
forward and giving a folded blanket to Carl. “Please put that 
around your shoulders or you will be getting sick. After that 
walk you have just taken it is not good to sit uncovered in 
this damp.”* 

“Thanks,” Carl said. He swung the blanket cape fashion 
over his shoulders and dragged it shut in front of him. It felt 
coarse and bristly like all the service blankets he had known, 
but it was warm enough. 

“Go on,” he told Etienne. “Eat something.” 
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“]|am. I am,” Etienne said. “Or rather, I will ” He was 
looking inside Carl’s web pack with a pleased, hungry ex- 
pression. “Will you mix us tiko drinks, please?” he asked. 
“The rum is on the floor beside you, by the table leg. And 
there is some water in a beer bottle.” 

He stopped taking the food out to hand Carl a small 
enamel mug and the flat, leathered-covered, chromium top 
from a hip flask, both of which he picked up from the 
shadow of the bundle. 

Carl bent down and felt for the bottles. There was about 
a third of the rum left. He mixed a strong one in the mug for 
Etienne and gave it to him. Then he mixed one for himself 
m the flask top. r 

“A votre sant'e Etienne said raising the mug. It was the 
first French Carl had heard him use since Saturday night on 
the beach. 

“A la votre” he replied, and smiled. 

He watched, without speaking, as Etienne ate eagerly and 
intently, forking the sardines from the tin and the onions 
from the bottle, and taking large, appreciative bites from a 
thickly buttered chunk of bread. When he had finished the 
sardines, Etienne broke off another, smaller piece of the long 
white Chinese bread, and cut it down the middle and spread 
butter on it. He unwrapped the cheese and sliced a long, 
heavy wedge from it and put this between the bread. Then 
he put the bread and cheese down carefully beside him, 
wiped the knife and fork on a dirty handkerchief, wrapped 
the cheese and the butter in their papers, screwed the lid of 
the pickle jar tight, and stowed these, along with the food in 
Carl’s pack, neatly and expertly into his own bundle. He 
finished his drink in one swallow, picked up the bread and 
cheese, and handed the mug briskly to Carl as he bit into 
the big sandwich. Carl took the mug. His own drink was 
nearly finished and he drained the flask top as Etienne had 
done the mug, feeling the warm, sharp bite of the liquid 
catch pleasantly m his throat. He mixed another drink for 
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Etienne, and putting down the flask top he went outsile to 
the water butt to fill the beer bottle. The water was numb- 
ingly cold on his hand as he dipped in the bottle. 

Etienne had nearly finished eating when he got back in- 
side; and while he poured himself another drink Carl 
watched him chew steadily and appreciatively on the last of 
the sandwich. 

“Ah,” Etienne said as he swallowed his last mouthful, 
“that was good. I’ll remember that. These are the sort of 
meals a man remembers better than any other sort.” 

“I know what you mean,” said Carl, who could recall 
many such meals. 

He ggive Etienne a cigarette and put one in his own mouth. 
Etienne leaned forward to take the light then settled back, 
drawing the blanket tighter about him with his free hand. 
Partially hidden in the folds the hand looked small and paw- 
like. 

With a head like that, Carl said to himself, he ought to 
have a heavier body. You don’t notice it until he is sitting all 
crouched and tucked in like he is now in that bloody blanket. 

“Now,” Etienne said. “What about to-morrow? What do 
I have to know and what do I have to do?” 

“You don’t have to do anything,” Carl said to him. “You 
just sit here and Roy or I will come for you about eight 
o’clock. We’ll take you down to the house and from there 
down to the coast. From the coast you’ll go out to the ship.” 

“I understand,” Etienne said. “Yes. That sounds very 
good. I think we should succeed.” 

His face had become calm and bland again. He looked at 
Carl obliquely from under his lowered brows, then he looked 
into the mug in his hand. 

“Have you read the papers to-day, Mr. Brandt?” he asked. 
“Or listened to the radio?” 

“Sure,” Carl told him. “I read the Gazette this morning. I 
should have thought to bring it up for you. I listened to the 
news to-night, too. Sorry about the papers.” 
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“i'hat is all right. 1 only wanted to know if there was any 
fresh news from my country 51 ” His voice was dry and had the 
toneless calm of carefully held anxiety. 

“No,” Carl said gently. “There was ncfthing that you don’t 
know already. There was hardly anything about it m fact. 
Just a few lines to say that order had been restored and that 
things would soon be back to normal.” 

“Thank you. I had not expected anything else.” 

“I’m sorry,” Carl said. “And I’m sorry for what I said 
yesterday about you and your friends in St. Pierre ” 

Etienne gave him a sharp, questioning glance from the 
narrow, slanted eyes. Then he shivered and swung his legs 
over the edge of the table, still clutching the blanket round 
him. He heaved himself off the table and stamped on the 
damp, firm earth of the floor. Two little plumes of moisture 
fluttered from his nostrils when he breathed mto the mist- 
filled air of the hut. He walked up and down slowly for a 
minute and came back to stand before Carl. 

“If any of my friends manage to come here,” he asked 
quietly, “would you help them as you’ve helped me 5 ” 

“I suppose so,” Carl said. “If I’ve helped you I’d have to 
help them if I could. Are they likely to come here 5 * I thought 
you were the only one who could manage it?” 

“I don’t know, Mr. Brandt. Some of them might be for- 
tunate and escape. But it will be difficult now. I wanted to 
ask you, though.” 

“Don’t worry about them,” Carl told him still speaking in 
the gentle, reassuring tone he had learnt to use speaking to 
troubled nervous beasts. 

Etienne gave Ijim a long, probing stare which made him 
uncomfortable He was glad when the man scrambled up on 
the table again and sat as he had before, legs folded, in the 
tent of his blanket. He watched as Etienne took the fresh 
bottle of Mount Ida from the bundle, broke the sealed screw 
cap, and poured two long shots into the flask top and into 
the mug. 



“Tell me, Mr. Brandt,” he asked suddenly, “have you jbver 
in your life refused to help anybody who needed your help?” 

“Jesus!” Carl said, “I suppdse so. Nobody helps everyone 
he should. Not evejy time, I mean. Why?” 

“I think you have refused help to others less than most. 
Less, perhaps, than almost any man I have met. You have a 
quality most of us learn slowly, Mr. Brandt. No, not a 
quality. A knowledge. You were either born with it or learnt 
it early. It is very unusual and I envy you for having it.” 

What the hell is he getting at now? Carl asked himself. 

“There’s nothing special about me,” he said uncomfor- 
tably. He only spoke because it was easier than leaving 
Etienne’s last statement to hang between them. “I don’t have 
anything special.” 

“No,” Etienne said smiling almost imperceptibly. “I did 
not say you had anything special. All men could have what 
you possess, but not many realize it.” 

“If you say so,” Carl said shortly. “I haven’t thought 
about it.” 

Etienne laughed softly. He raised his head and looked 
shrewdly and confidently at the younger man. 

“Do not be offended,” he said evenly. “And please do not 
be embarrassed. I am old enough to have earned a right to 
say this. I only learnt very painfully what you know. That is 
why I am interested.” 

Looking at him curiously, Carl had a sharp, undeniable 
awareness, deeper than anything he could have thought, that 
whatever conclusion this man had come to in life, whatever 
conduct of life he, Carl, could never approve or accept or 
condone, it had been come by passionately and bravely. It 
was something about him that Carl could understand. 

“And how did you learn this . . . whatever it is?” 

Etienne smiled very faintly. He touched the puckered bud 
of the scar on his cheek with tender, almost hesitating fingers. 

“This helped,” he said. “You were in the war, were you 
not?” 



"|fes,” Carl told him. "Roy and me went in together.” 

“Were you wounded?” 

"Yes.” f 

"Was Roy?” 

"No. He got through all right.” 

"Were you hit badly?” Etienne asked. "Where were you 
hit?” 

"Arm and shoulder,” Carl said, "and across the top of the 
chest here. It was a burst and I caught the fringe of it.” 

"How did you feel?” The face opposite Carl was gravely 
intent; and the eyes had a curious, steady flicker. 

"Helfl” Carl told him. "It’s difficult to say. I ’can’t 
remember much about it, except that it seemed more violent 
than I had imagined it would be. You know: it felt tremen- 
dously heavy.” 

"Yes, I know. But did you lose consciousness immed- 
iately?” 

"No ” 

“Then how did you feel? In yourself. Along with the 
physical shock of it?” 

"It was so sudden,” Carl told him. He was trying to recall 
what it had been like that morning: the appalling sudden 
violence on his body, like blows from a huge hammer: the 
crowded panel growing dim and unreal; the sheer disbelief 
in his mind as he fell against Matthews. "I suppose I couldn’t 
believe it had happened. In a way I felt that I ought to be able 
to stop it.” 

"That is it,” Etienne said. “You are quite right. That is 
what I mean. When I got this,” he touched the scar on his 
cheek, "I felt like that. I wanted to protest against an out- 
rage.” * 

“How did you get it?” Carl asked, touching his own cheek 
on the place where Etienne was scarred. And you can have 
it, he thought. I wouldn’t have that one for anything. 

"It was a revolution,” Etienne said. He shrugged wryly. 
“My first revolution. We were changing presidents. There 
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was not much to choose between them, but one was a kittle 
better for our country than the other. I was fighting fotr the 
one who was not so good. In,the last engagement I was hit 
in the face by a 38, It went in here, almost cut my tongue 
m two, and lodged in the jawbone. 

“We were fighting outside the town in a field; and I lay 
there trying to become unconscious. But I could not. I tried 
very hard, but I kept quite awake, feeling what I was feeling 
and listening to what was left of the battle. After a little, 
along with the pain and belonging to it, if you understand 
me, I felt as if the whole world, not only the man who had 
fired the shot, but the whole world, all of life, men, beasts, 
the grass I was clutching, even my mother, had jomed in 
some hideous, evil unanimity to throw a pan of boiling water 
in my face. I was not very clear 14 my head at that point, you 
understand. But I was clear about this: that there had been a 
rejection of one man, me, by others; a rejection for which I 
could find no excuse or explanation; a rejection that was 
totally meaningless and totally wrong. It was then that I 
suddenly knew all men are, from the first to the last, indis- 
solubly one. I knew that just as I did finally lose conscious- 
ness. And I knew it when I woke. And I have known it 
since. It is a belief I could not have laid aside afterwards even 
had I wanted to.” 

He sipped his drink and looked steadily at Carl, his flat, 
smooth face composed yet intent. Showing gbove the grey 
blanket, against the grey air of the hut, his face m the lurid 
glow from the torch had a hard yet spectral brightness, as if 
it had been expertly stained in a faint wash of blood. 

He’s like a black Mongolian, Carl thought, studying the 
face before hjm. Put a fur cap on him, and he would be like 
one of those Tartars Roy and I saw that time in Peking after 
the war. Except that he’s a real black. If he has any white in 
him, it must be pretty far back. 

Then Carl suddenly spoke. “It seems very sad,” he said, 
“that a man who believes as you do, who feels that way 
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abott people, should have done the things you have done.” 

“What things, Mr. Brandt?” 

“You know,” Carl said calrgily and definitely. “The things 
that happened in St. Pierre when you tq ok over. The things 
you forced people to do, the people you had removed, the 
lies you put out for people to swallow.” 

“What about the other things, Mr. Brandt? The work we 
did. Solid practical work such as you could appreciate. The 
faith we gave to nearly a million people. Any words I have 
could never tell you what it is like.” 

“Maybe,” Carl said. “But you chose the wrong way to do 
it. The other things, the force and the lies and the killing, 
that is going to spoil it. They’re going to make it worse than 
what you replaced. You take them into whatever you do and 
they make it bad. You ought to have chosen a slower way. 
It would have been more difficult but it would have lasted 
longer.” 

“And yet you have used force, Mr. Brandt. You have 
killed. You have even used lies. Have you not?” 

“Yes. That was in a war. We had to.” 

“How did you feel about it, then?” 

“I didn’t like it. But you have to do it if you want to win.” 

“We want to win a war, too, Mr. Brandt. When we do the 
things you say we have done, we don’t like them; but we do 
them of necessity. It is part of a battle in which we are not 
even volunteers but conscripts.” 

“What battle is that?” Carl asked with an irony he did not 
trouble to hide. “Your class war? You think that is a way to 
get what you want for people?” 

“No, Mr. Brandt,” Etienne was speaking with serene, 
utter confidence/ “Not the class war. That is .only one part 
of it. I am speaking of the real battle the human race has been 
fighting since it began.” 

“And you’ll never win it your way,” Carl said. “If you 
keep on trying to do it your way, the whole world will go 
rotten with all the hatred and fear you breed. If people are 
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to become what you hope — and I’m not sure they ever, can 
— then you’ll have to find another way.” f 

He looked at his watch, got from the table, stamped his 
wet sandals on the earth and stretched. When he reached his 
arms above his head, the hands nearly touched the roof. He 
gave a half malicious smile at Etienne. 

“It’s a good thing for you, isn’t it,” he said, “that I don’t 
see things the way you do? If I did, I’d have turned you in on 
Saturday night.” 

Etienne laughed. When he threw back his head and the 
wide face tilted its flat planes he looked more like a Tartar 
than ever. 

“You are quite right, Mr. Brandt. I am very lucky. I must 
have led a good life to deserve such luck.” 

“I’m off now,” Carl said, smiling and putting out his hand. 
“You’ve got a clear picture of what we’re doing about to- 
morrow? There is nothing else you want to know?” 

“No. I will wait and hope.” 

“That’s right,” Carl smiled again. “It’s going to be O.K.” 

They both went from the hut and stood side by side for a 
moment. Then Carl climbed the slide and loped down the 
path swiftly, keeping well into the bank because of the fog. 
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t £ew minutes after twelve on Tuesday afternoon, when 
the clerk and the typists had gone or were about to 
-go for lunch, Lmda Hu-Sen came into Roy Mc- 
Kenzie’s office. He had a file of papers in his hands and he 
was standing by the desk, with the brief case opened on it 
before him. Now, as she came in, he looked at the top paper 
of the file and put it into the briefcase. 

“Hullo,” he said. “I’ll be leaving in a minute. I won’t be 
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back this afternoon. I’ll go straight over as soon as I’ve had 

luncV” 

“So eatly? I thought you^ hadn’t planned to leave till 
later?” f 

She looked at him with faint surprise. 

“Yes, I know,” he said. “But I thought just a while ago 
that it might be safer to go over and do something in 
Castleville. Business, I mean. I thought I’d see Harry Broome 
and then go up to Carl.” 

“Broome? You don’t have to see him for another fort- 
night. I made your appointment with him for then.” 

“It won’t do any harm to see him now,” he told her. “And 
I really ought to have some good reason for being over 
there. Just m case. Don’t you think so ? ” f 

She nodded so that the square-cut sleek, frame of her hair 
held a moving sheen of blue-black tints. 

“Yes. You’re right,” she said. “Do you have everything 
you want for Broome^” 

“Sure.” He smiled fondly at her as he turned the papers m 
the hie and took out a document of typewritten pages dipped 
together. “You had it all here. Get me Halsbury from the 
bookcase, though — you know the right volume; and I’d 
better have Anson. I may want to quote a few cases.” 

“Do you think he’ll win?” 

“He’s got a good chance. I’m not sure yet. If he’s telling 
me the truth, he should. Thanks.” 

He took the books from her and placed them flat in the 
front compartment of the briefcase, then he brought the flap 
over and clicked the solid spring lock shut. He took off his 
linen jacket and his tie, hung them over the chair, and went 
to the back of his office. There was a little room, hardly 
bigger than a cupboard, let off here, containing a lavatory 
and wash basin. Linda followed and leaned against the jamb 
of the open door, watching him as he washed his face and 
hands. 

“Where are you having lunch?” she asked. 
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“Up at the club/’ he said, his voice muffled behind the 
towel. He finished drying his face and looked at himself in 
the little mirror above the bas^n and passed his hand over his 
long, heavy jaw. „ 

“Do I need a shave, you thmk ? ” 

“Yes,” she said. “If you’re going to see Broome, you’d 
better shave.” 

He took the brush and safety razor he always kept here 
from the little white-painted medicine cabinet. 

“I thought it would look more innocuous,” he explained 
as he turned the tap and ran water over the brush, “if I 
lunched up at the club, had a couple of drinks afterwards 
and then went over to the coast. Probably not necessary, but 
I want 'everything to look just like any other day.” 

Linda looked closely at him as he began to draw the razor 
over his lathered chin. 

“How are you feeling?” she asked casually. She did not 
realize it, but she had leaned forward a little and tensed as 
she said this. 

He did not answer at once as he carefully drew the razor 
up his throat, then he said, “I feel all right.” 

It was a truthful but not an exact answer. What he was 
really feeling would have been harder to tell her. 

Since this morning, when he had woken early, there had 
been a tight sensitivity on his skin and in his stomach. It was 
not uncomfortable or even unpleasant, blit it was quite 
definite; ^s if his muscles and nerves had swollen impercep- 
tibly during the night and stretched their coverings slightly 
It made him feel oddly, lightly restless. Sitting down, he had 
wanted to shift his position often; and it had been difficult 
to find the formal slope and shape of his letters when he 
wrote. His brain was clear and very active, but he had found 
it hard to concentrate on his work. Like a flywheel he had 
thought at one moment during the morning, like a flywheel 
going round under full power but in free gear, with nothing 
to bite on. 
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“Yes,” he said turning to her as he wiped the scraped 
lathe ■ from his cheeks and chin. “I feel O K.” 

She smiled at him. She knew exactly what state he was in; 
she had learnt to recognize it very early m those days when 
they had been lovers and had always disliked it for the debt 
she knew it would claim from his body later on. But now 
she was happy to hear him talk as he was doing. She hoped 
that talking like this, along with two or three drinks, would 
slacken the tight, high pitch of his nerves. 

“That’s good,” she said, shaking her round, sleek head. 

“It’s Carl,” he said coming out of the washroom and 
picking up his tie. “Carl and Jeffrey Summer and Sheila 
Pearce. If anybody can get Henri away, they can. I’m just 
going along for the ride.” • 

She had been rinsing the razor and brush as he spoke, and 
when he came to the door, dragging on his jacket, she cocked 
her head inquiringly; her thick straight hair had a deep, gun- 
metal glint in the soft light of the’ washroom. 

“Sheila Pearce is like that, too^” she asked. “You didn’t 
say much about her yesterday. Only that she’d given no 
trouble.” 

“Yes,” he said in a judicious, neutral voice, “she’s like 
that. She’s just like Carl in that respect; and like Summer.” 

She said nothing, but she grinned at the towel as she dried 
the razor blade with her back to him Roy, watching her 
closely, saw the slight swell of her cheeks as she smiled and 
he grinned too He knew that she would lift the* story of 
Sheila out of him with effortless, implacable curiosity. He 
didn’t mind. He had intended to tell her, anyway, as soon as 
this was over, now he decided that he would give her the 
satisfaction of digging for it. 

“Well,” he said, turning from the door, going to his desk 
and picking up the briefcase. “That’s it, then. I’ll be offnow.” 

She walked over and came close against him and rested 
one arm lightly around his shoulders. She smiled quickly 
and faintly. 
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“Be careful,” she said. 

“Of course,” he replied, stroking his hand over th^ flat, 
burnished smoothness of her Jiair. “Don’t worry about me, 
for Christ’s sake. Nothing can happen to me if anything 
goes wrong. It’s Henri you have to worry about ” 

“I know,” she said. “But just be careful all the same.” 

“I will,” he said. “I’ll be damned careful. See you to- 
morrow, eh, sweetheart^ 5 ” 

“You bet,” she said, drawing him close to her in a hard 
quick hug and rubbing her cheek against his. “About 
eleven?” 

“About that,” he said, and turned to go down the stairs. 

She watched him steadily until, at the bend in the stairs, he 
turned and lifted his hand briefly. She smiled back and kissed 
her hand to him. 


35 

~~^\nvmg fast, and with more conscious care than he 
II normally used, he was well over half-way to the 
J V. coast by middle afternoon. 

He had eaten at the Queenshaven Cricket Club where he 
was a member and where for years he had tried to climb 
from the Minor to the Senior Eleven. One^year, before he 
became really busy, he had scored an average of fifty-seven 
point six in the Minor Cup matches and Morty Barrow, the 
Senior captain, had been keeping an eye on him. But he had 
fallen off the next season and he didn’t think he would ever 
get enough practice in now to reach that standard again. He 
had shared a table with Morty Barrow at lunch, and after- 
wards he and Morty and an American who Morty was 
showing around, had drunk two rounds at the bar. 

Now, he was driving on a flatfish ten mile stretch beyond 
Mount Angeleno, but with a lower range to climb in front 
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before reaching Castleville. Over in the east, behind Carl’s 
placed that same range became suddenly steeper, forming the 
outskirts of the soaring conic? 1 peaks of Blue Range which 
filled the eastern tip of the island. «■ 

This stretch of the road was sugar country and he couldn’t 
see over the tops of the high, tessellated, spear-like cane 
leaves as he pressed the Vauxhall along the gentle rise of the 
empty road Two miles in from the road, among the tall 
canes, the long red column of a chimney soared against the 
profound, warm blue of the sky. 

I’m glad it’s June, he thought. Too early for the trades or 
the bad weather. I’m glad we’re not taking him out when the 
sea might be really rough. Maybe I made it too difficult 
when I chose Columbus Head. Maybe I should have just 
taken him down to Jeffrey’s place and shipped him out from 
the beach there. Or we could have chosen the bar beyond 
Castleville, or the mouth of Weeping Woman River. The 
water would have been easy there. Perhaps picking on 
Columbus Head was being too careful again. We’d look 
pretty silly if we got him this far and then drowned him 

The road had begun to climb a little as he thought. It was 
the first rise of the rolling country at the foot of the range. 
A car came over the crest in the road ahead and approached 
rapidly. As it came nearer he recognized the low, swept back 
fines of Lloyd Pearce’s green convertible. He put his arm out 
and waved, easing his foot on the accelerator and changing 
the gear as he did so. Lloyd was waving too. 

The two cars came to a stop on opposite sides of the road 
and Roy got out of the Vauxhall and walked across the 
pleasantly hot, roughened macadam to where Lloyd was 
leaning over the door of his Cadillac. The convertible top 
was down and Lloyd was wearing a white, green-visored cap 
and heavy sun glasses with wash leather blinds at their 
corners. He looked groomed and fresh and extremely hand- 
some. Even when he smiled at Roy, the wrinkling of the skin 
had in it something chiselled and delicate. 
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“Hi,” Roy said as they shook hands briefly. “What are you 
doing here? I’m just going over to your part of the w$rld.” 

“Hullo, Roy.” Lloyd raisedjhis good-natured, richly brown 
face and smiled up %t Roy. “Glad I met you. I thought we’d 
pass on the way. Carl told me you were coming over. He 
wanted us to play some tennis I can’t come, though. I’m 
off to Queenshaven on business.” 

“Business^” Roy said, remembering just m time not to 
sound surprised. 

“Yes,” Lloyd told him with casual, touching pride. “Part 
of our campaign for a cleaner Cayuna. Sheila suggested that 
I go over to-day and see Hewett about the advertisements. 
She has a new idea. She thought I ought to discuss it with 
Hewett!” 

“Oh, yes,” Roy said. “I remember. She got the idea Sunday 
night up at Carl’s She’s quite right, of course. In these 
things it’s always better to discuss it personally. Ideas get 
lost m the post.” 

He could see the big cylinder of stiffly rolled poster sheets 
lying on the back seat of the open car. 

“You got my message about dinner on Thursday?” Lloyd 
asked. “I told Carl to tell you.” 

“Yes. Thanks. I’d like to come.” 

“Good. About eight. You’ll like the Hamptons. They’re 
thinking of buying a house out here, you know; for the 
winter months. They say it’s better than the so^ith of France.” 

“That’3 nice,” Roy told him. “You’ll be able to see a lot 
of each other, then.” 

“Yes,” Lloyd said. “They want me to help them choose a 
site.” 

His face gjpamed lightly with happmesS and fulfilment. 

“Good,” Roy told him. “You’ll be able to find them 
something really nice. You know the coast pretty well.” 

He smiled very gently at the face below him. 

“Well,” he said, “I must be getting on now. I have to be in 
Castleville soon after three. When will you be coming back?” 
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“Oh, later to-night,” Lloyd said. “I’ll see a few people 
after\l’ve given Hewett his stuff. See you Thursday.” 

The engine of the convertible started with a low, smooth 
loar and Roy stepped back and waved^as it rolled into the 
road and away. Then he walked across the road and got into 
his own car. 

Nice, he told himself Very, very nice. Lloyd was a prob- 
lem and he was worrying me He might have got curious 
about her taking the boat out so late. He might even have 
wanted to go We couldn’t depend on his being out social 
climbing. That Sheila. What a girl. I can just see her making 
him feel that Tolliver would collapse if he didn’t see to those 
posters himself 

Then, as he changed down to second to take the short, 
sharp hill that would bring him to the pass leading down to 
the coast and Castleville, he began to think of Lloyd, not as 
a problem who had been circumvented, but as the man he 
had deceived and intended to deceive again. It was an un- 
comfortable feeling; not guilty or fearful, but heavy. He felt 
as if he had taken on the responsibility of protection to the 
stupid, kind, useless man he had just left. 

The air was suddenly bright, now, as he came down to the 
coast. He turned the Vauxhall east at the crossroads for the 
two mile drive to Castleville. West of here, about four miles 
away, was Columbus Head. 

*5 

He left Castleville m the sticky, weighted heat towards the 
end of middle afternoon. He was pleased with the work he 
had done at Harry Broome’s office and he was sure, now, 
that m the dispute Broome was having with the Government 
about a cancelled contract, the court would have to find for 
his client. 

He did not take the turning that led up into the hills and 
to Carl’s place, but went straight past it along the road 
which would bring him to Tolliver. 

The sweetish, rich smell of copra was heavy m the air as he 
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drove up from the gates; and when he stopped under the 
pomsettia tree m the driveway he could hear, coming tb/ough 
the trees, quick, ripping sounds as they drove the coconuts 
down on planted iron stakes and tore away the husks. 

One of the maids, one whose name he didn’t know, came 
down the stairs as he crossed the lower verandah. He 
realized she must have seen him from the upper windows. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. “Is Mrs. Pearce in 5 ” 

“Good afternoon, Mistah McKenzie. Missis in de mornin’ 
room, sah.” 

“Is she busy?” 

“She figurin’, sah. You want me call her fe’ you?” 

“No, I’ll just go along there.” 

He looked quickly at her to see whether he could catch 
anything which might tell him that she knew of what had 
happened at Brandt’s Pen on Sunday. The pleasantly smiling 
face was completely unreadable, but he didn’t think she was 
ignorant of those hours. 

He went along the passage and tapped once at the door 
and went into the light, wide, cream and gold room he had 
entered only twice before. Sheila was at the end of it, at a 
table beside the tall shelves of unread, Victorian books. She 
was wearing big, horn-rimmed glasses and bent above a 
large ledger. There were two other ledgers before her, with 
their wavy-patterned leaf edges showing towards him. 

“Yes?” she said, not looking up; and thei^as he came into 
the room without speaking, she turned from what she was 
doing, saw him, and got very quickly to her feet. Beneath 
the heavy, biscuit-brown tan, her face went suddenly bright 
with a leap of blood. 

“Roy,” she said. “I didn’t expect yod so early. I didn’t 
think I’d see you until I went up to Carl’s.” 

“I thought we could go up together,” he said slowly. 

He had stopped before he reached the table, remembering 
the open windows and the probable fact that they were being 
observed by expertly hidden watchers outside. Now he came 
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forward and took her hand and pressed gently on its warm, 
full p^lm and rubbed his fingers along the smooth hard back 
of it before taking his own hapd away. 

She gave a short, nervously delighted chuckle and took 
the spectacles from her face quickly. He watched her as she 
stood before him m her thin, starched, cotton shirt and 
yellow, embroidered drmdl, and as his stare went from her 
brushed back, tightly banded hair to the large, broadly 
arched feet then back to the half-fearful, softly expectant face 
she lowered her short, thick lashes and shifted restlessly. 

“Stop it,” she muttered, hardly opening her kps. 

He came up beside her, carefully not touching her. 

“Were you busy^” he asked. “I hope I didn’t interrupt 
anything.” 

“Silly,” she said smiling. “I was doing the books, but they 
can wait. They don’t have to be done before the end of the 
month ” r 

He opened the ledger on which she had been working 
when he came in. 

“Double entry'” he said. “You do things properly, don’t 
you? Where did you learn this^” 

“I took some lessons with old Trelawney down m Castle- 
ville Do you know him?” 

“Met him once, I think. He’s an old soak, isn’t he ? ” 

“That’s the one. He’s always drunk by twelve o’clock but 
he’s a marvellous teacher. I used to send for him early in the 
morning before he’d had time to get started.” ** 

She closed the ledger again, put it on the other two, 
picked them up and moved from the table. As she went past 
him he felt her long, slender yet heavily powerful hand rub 
briefly along his side m a quick caress. She wei# on into the 
middle of the room without turning her head and he followed 
her. 

“I’ll put these away,” she said, “and then we’U go up to 
Carl’s O.K.?” 

“Yes,” he said, catching her up. “Let’s do that. . . . That 
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was a good move of yours, by the way. I met him when I 
was coming across. I had been wondering how you’ll get 
out to-night with him aroun^L” 

“Who is that?” Sor an instant she seemed puzzled, then, 
“Oh, him\ Yes I nearly sent the posters off yesterday, until 
I realized Lloyd could take them to-day.” 

He held the door open and her tall body swayed lightly 
past him into the passage. She was not really slim when you 
looked at this long slope of her calves, the wide, full shield 
of her hips and the rounded length of her arms, but she had 
enough height to appear so, and the lightly nodding stoop 
added to that picture of awkwardly graceful slenderness. 

“You’ll have to drive up yourself,” he said to her at the 
staircase. “I can’t come back down with you.” 

“I know,” she told him. “I’ll drive the Moms.” 

“Good. I’ll wait for you outside, eh?” 

“Yes.” She sounded strange, as if speaking were an effort 
she was doing mechanically from a dream. “Yes, you wait 
outside. I’ll be right down.” 

He went out to his car and took off his jacket and tie, 
putting them folded neatly on the back seat next to his 
briefcase. Then he rolled up his shirtsleeves and got behind 
the wheel. 

I never thought I’d feel this again, he thought as he looked 
across the brown grass of the wide field. Come on, girl. 
Hurry up. # - 

The liftle grey Morris Minor hummed up behind the 
Vauxhall, coming round the corner of the house from the 
garage. It slowed when it drew abreast of his car and he 
smiled and nodded as he started the engine. When she heard 
him start up„ Sheila drove on down to th"e gateway. 

The Vauxhall caught up with her Morris just beyond 
Tolliver village and he accelerated, swerving out and puffing 
ahead before he cut in. 

They went steadily and fast up beside the tilted, shining 
brown river and the brown-green chequers of the small 
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holdings and the big, yellow and crimson splashes in the 
thid| bush of the hillsides. He led them past the place where 
they had stopped on Sunday tp ask Sheila for help and when 
the road began to grow steeper and the* bank of the hillside 
on his left became sheer and tangled he started to look for 
the place he wanted. 

When he saw it he put his hand out and waved slowly, 
easing his foot on the accelerator as he did so. The Vauxhall 
creaked as it came to a halt. 

He got out and stood aside as the Morris stopped behind 
his car. He bent down and put his head in the low window, 
reaching out to take her hand. 

“Come along,” he said. “I don’t want to go up to the Pen 
just yet.” 

She only nodded as she rolled up the glass, and when she 
stepped into the road she slipped her hand under his elbow 
right away and drew his arm tightly against her. 

“Darling,” she said and lifted his hand and brushed her 
lips softly against his fingers. 

It was empty on this stretch of the road The hillside came 
steeply down to the tar, heavily grown with trees and bush. 
Below them were more trees and more wild, choked bush, 
growing on the valley wall down to the river they could just 
hear as it rushed through the steep, narrow bed to the flatter 
land they had just passed. The air was warm and the liquid 
motionless cakn of a hill afternoon seemed to close round 
them like a transparent wall as they walked up the road in 
the golden, hot light. 

“Where are we going^ 1 ” ghe asked, quickly and happily. 

“Just down here,” he said and turned off the road, on to 
a grass grown, rough bridle track leading .down to the 
hidden river. 

“Where does it lead to?” 

They were walking, knees bent, against the steep drop of 
the track and she put her arm around his waist now, hugging 
him hard, her wide flat hip moving closely against his. 
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“It goes down to a settlement by the river,” he told her. 
“Carl and I used to go there when we were children, ^that’s 
how I know this path. We’re ,not going there, though. We’ll 
stop soon.” * 

“Stop soon,” she said in a soft, thick voice. 

He stopped and swung her round to face him on the stony, 
uneven track and kissed hei. 

It was a long, searching, never completely finding kiss 
and when they moved their lips and held each other, rubbing 
their cheeks together and breathing in shallow rapid gusts, 
he felt as though he had been on a long journey from this 
spot and come back. 

“Jesus!” he said “Come on. It isn’t far ” 

He did not have to take her very much further. The place 
he was looking for was round the bend from where they 
stood, a small bluff, almost waist high in long grass, and 
overlooking a sheer, nearly perpendicular drop to the river. 

When they reached the spot where the little bluff was, 
hidden from the track by a mesh of thorny raspberry canes, 
he jumped on to the bank, holdmg his hand down for her to 
take as he pulled her up beside him He went before her and 
held the branches apart so that they would not catch on her 
skirt. The scratch of the prickles was sharply distinct and 
quite remote from any actual feeling. He seemed to sense 
the tiny scrapes along his flesh by sympathy and not because 
they were happening to him. • 

Sheila*went past him, her eyes straight before her, her face 
proud looking and bright. Only as she walked into the high, 
tassel-topped grass beyond the bushes did she turn and look 
back at him over her shoulder. Her eyes were hot and shining. 

She kneltdn the grass, sitting back on her heels, and when 
he sank down beside her the tops of the grass were above 
their heads and they were surrounded with the sun-baked, 
fragrant green smell. His throat had swelled and each breath 
he drew was making him dizzy When he spoke he could 
hear the croaking, dull sound of his voice. 
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“Sheila,” he said. “Sheila.” Then he put his hands on her 
shoulders, pushing her back in the grass. 

For the moment before he fjll half on top, half beside her, 
as her long, powerful arms went round his back and the day 
became a darkening, sun-dashed confusion of earth smell, 
grass scent and the moist warm odour of her flesh, he saw 
the tremor of her wide, ripe mouth and heard the sound of 
his name murmured. And after that he saw nothing very 
clearly and heard only the roar of blood in his ears. 

Fie lay on his back in the crushed grass, watching her as 
she slid the ribbon from her short tail of hair, clubbed the 
hair close to her neck with her fist, bit the knot m the ribbon 
loose and then deftly tied the ribbon back m place. * 

“You have grass stains on your skirt back,” he murmured 
in a placidly interested voice. 

She pushed the shirt tail into $ie waist band of her skirt 
and smoothed the skirt over her knees. 

“That’s all right” She smiled at him “I have another 
skirt I brought along for tennis at Carl’s. He thought we 
might have a game to make your visit seem just a social one.” 

“Fine,” he said. “But if you and Carl want tennis you can 
play alone McKenzie’s out of that.” 

He reached up and took her hand and brought it to his 
lips. He kissed the fingers and nibbled gently at the firm 
mount under tfre thumb. 

The corners of her mouth lifted faintly in a stride as she 
moved her hand along his jaw. 

“Do you know that your jaw is too long for the rest of 
your face^” she said softly, 

“Yes. Worrying about it keeps me awake at, nights.” 

“But,” she said, “you have a nice nose.” 

She ran her finger along the curve of the bridge. 

“Good.” 

“And I love your eyes,” she continued. “Even when 
they’re bloodshot.” 
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“That’s to frighten my enemies.” 

She bent over and gently kissed him on each eyelid.^ 

“You fool,” she said laugijing softly, and: “Roy, I love 
you so ” « 

He held her close against him and said against her ear: 
“I love you, too, Sheila.” 

She leaned up on her elbow, pulling away from his arm, 
and looked steadily at him. 

“You don’t have to say that, you know? I told you on 
Sunday that I never want you to pretend about it This is 
good enough for me.” 

“I’m not pretending,” he told her. “I felt it this morning 
when I thought of seeing you again to-day. And when I saw 
you this afternoon I knew for sure.” 

For the first time since this had begun between them she 
looked really shy. She said nothing but buried her face in his 
neck and slowly tightened Jber arms about his shoulders. 

“I’m almost afraid to believe it’s happened,” she whispered. 
“Roy. My dearest, I never thought it would happen like this.” 

“It’s happened, though.” 

“I know.” Her eyes, behind the close hedge of her lashes, 
had brown shadows on the green as she looked sidelong at 
him with shy, challenging enquiry “Do you think I was 
too . . . too forward' 5 ” she asked. “Perhaps when you aren’t 
feeling like this, you won’t approve of the way I went on.” 

“Went on ? What do you mean ? ” , 

“You know. I was a bit . . . brazen I suppose. Men don’t 
like that, do they? I’ve never done it before. I wanted you so 
much, though.” , 

He sat up and took both her hands in his. He was smiling. 

“No,” he tfpld her, “you went on, as you call it, just right. 
I wouldn’t have wanted it to happen any other way.” 

“I’m glad I did it like that, then,” she said, putting her 
arm round his neck and leaning forward to kiss him softly 
on the mouth. Then she sat back and squeezed tightly on the 
hands that were holding hers. 
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The sun was behind him now, hot in the clean air of the 
hills ^nd coating the bright grass m a shining, very pale yel- 
low. The hard light beat agamsj: Sheila’s face, making the skin 
of one cheek almost transparent and glinting on the copper 
wire streaks of red m her brown hair. There was a little pulse 
beating strongly and steadily m the hollow of her throat. 

He leaned forward to meet her eager face, smelling, as their 
lips met, the warm, hay scent of her hair and her glowing, 
sun-hot cheek. For a minute he held her slender, long fulness 
against him, then he got to his feet. He glanced at the new, 
expensive Rolex watch he had bought yesterday. 

“Come along,” he said, looking down at her. “We ought 
to be at Carl’s by five ” 

Sheila sighed, made a grimace and put up her Hand for 
him to take 

“Yes,” she said, “I suppose we’d better. What a nice place 
this has been. How did you knoy of it?” 

He pulled her to his feet. 

“Carl and I brought our first loves here,” he told her as 
they walked to the raspberry hedge. “Twenty years ago.” 

She stopped suddenly. Her face was interested and cautious . 

“Who were they^” she asked m a lightly edged voice. 

“Two little girls from the settlement. Coolie royals. We 
used to go down there with Tom, you know, the one who’s 
Carl’s stable man now. He was about a year older than us 
and he used tp take us down to watch the cock fights. I 
remember his uncle had a wonderful half-bred! bantam 
which used to rip up everything they matched against it.” 

“How did the little girls r come into it?” 

“Oh, that was Tom again. He had a girl friend down in 
the settlement and she had two friends. We abused to meet 
up here and scatter m the grass. I could show you to this day 
where my regular spot was, and Carl’s, and Tom’s.” 

“Don’t bother,” she said. She was trying not to smile at 
his broadly grinning, fatuously reminiscent face. “You must 
have been, a wicked, wicked little boy.” 
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He pulled back the canes £01* her to walk through and then 
came through after her, cautiously releasing the thorny 
branches. 

“If it’s any consolation to you,” he said jumping down 
from the bank and joining her on the path, “we got what 
was coming to us Not for that. For gambling at the cock 
fight. Some officious bastard saw us one day and told Carl’s 
father ” 

“And what happened.” 

She was smiling now as they walked hand in hand up the 
path. 

“Oh Lord'” he said. “When we got back, Arthur B. was 
waiting for us with a yard of tamarind switch in his hand. 
He looked fifteen feet tall and if he’d started to breathe 
smoke, I wouldn’t have been surprised. First he chased Carl 
for about ten miles all over the property. Then when he’d 

finished with him, he tracked Tom and me down like a 

$ 

bloodhound. We’d hidden together for comfort, so that 
saved him the trouble of two searches. And after he was 
through, Delia stood us up and lectured us for about an hour 
on hell fire and the homes that gambling had wrecked. It was 
quite an evening.” 

They went up the last short steepness before reaching the 
road, their long shadows with joined hands before them, 
the loose stones tumbling back under their feet and clicking 
as they rolled down the path. The road was eijipty and still 
m the cleat: slanting fight; and below them the sea was like 
grey, slightly rucked silk. 

“It will be calm to-night,” she said pressing his hand. “By 
the time we’re going out the sea breeze will have dropped 
and the land breeze won’t be enough to c h more than stir 
the water.” 

“Good,” he said. The tightness had come back to his stom- 
ach but lus body felt calmer and more his own than it had done 
during the day. “You’re quite sure what you have to do?” 

“Quite sure, darling. Lie beyond the current until I see 
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you give two long flashes on the torch; then come in and 
meet you coming out.” 

She went back to the Morris, and he switched on and fed 
power quickly to the engine. „ 

He drove the few miles to Brandt’s Pen at a steady forty 
miles per hour Whenever he looked back, Sheila’s car was 
hanging on his tail at about fifty yards’ distance. Once, he 
wondered if she did everything as well as she made love. 

This was about the time that Tiger Johnson, who had 
been out of town all afternoon in Saragossa, was co min g 
back into Queenshaven on a truck which had given him a 
lift. He had been busy since two o’clock collecting a load of 
ganja m and around Saragossa, and the truck was one of the 
many that often brought the stuff from the country up to 
him concealed under the floor-boards, taped under the mud- 
guards or stuffed up the end of an exhaust which had a hole 
further up the pipe to let out the fumes. 

Johnson was anxious to reach Queenshaven and get the 
stuff distributed to the safe places. He hardly thought about 
Roy McKenzie or Etienne or Hector Slade. 

Only once, as the big Bedford roared between the flat cane 
fields, jolting him where he sat on top of a load of ginger 
root, did he reflect that if he had time he would see Hector 
Slade this evening; and that if he didn’t, to-morrow morning 
would do as v^lL 
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I t was half-past six when Tiger Johnson, who had dis- 
posed of his ganja earlier than he had expected, went up 
the high, narrow, concrete steps of Police Headquarters, 
through the swing doors at the head of the steps, and into 
the orderly-room from the corridor beyond the doors. 
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He was a little disappointed to find that it was not 
Sergeant-major Flower behind the desk at the end of the 
room but another officer, a, fat, black man he knew as 
Cowell. He had hoped to extend the business he had begun 
with Flower the night before Not with any seriousness, but 
as a satisfactory preliminary to seeing Hector Slade 
As he came in and began his slow, deliberately provoca- 
tive slouch up the room, one of the constables, the one who 
had reached for his baton on the previous night, came out 
from behind his broad, table-hke desk and stood squarely 
in the path he would have to take. The constable’s hands 
hung open loosely and comfortably at his sides, and under 
the white, close-fitting, high-necked tunic his body was held 
with the relaxed alertness of an expert wrestler. 

“You come back?” he asked softly. “After what de 
sergeant-major tell you last night?” 

Tiger Johnson came to a slow halt about a foot from the 
policeman. His smile was a coy, leering smirk, but he had 
quivered stiffly back on his heels like a snake reared tensely 
on its coils. 

His dead, black eyes never left the constable’s face as he 
said- “Yes, I want fe’ see de chief.” 

“It’s all right, Willoughby,” an affable, mellow voice said 
behind the constable, “I’ll see to this.” 

It was the fat Sergeant-major, Cowell, and he had come up 
so quietly that only Tiger Johnson had known when he left 
his desk, and that only because he had seen him over Wil- 
loughby’s shoulder. Close up, you could see that Cowell’s 
fat was not soft and flabby, but bulky and enduring like the 
earth on a mountain. It wasn’t hard to see, either, the flat 
jawline under* the fleshy rounds of his face. 

“Well, Johnson. What you want, eh?” 

Cowell’s small, crumpled mouth smiled freely and the 
moon face beamed with genial tolerance and his big, muddy 
brown eyes, their whites made yellow by quinine, were 
steady and quite empty of any cheerfulness. Set in that 
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laughter-seamed, kindly face they were like the eyes from 
another head, until you saw that between them and the 
tight, wrinkled kps there was much in common. 

“I want see de chief,” Tiger Johnson said. His arrogance 
was no longer casual; it was grim and thrusting now as he 
looked into Cowell’s eyes. “I come yesterday fe’ tell him 
somet’mg, but dem send me away.” 

“You come yesterday, eh? But, Tiger, man, you know dat 
you just can’t see de commissioner like dat.” 

Cowell’s voice was mild, filled with an affectionate, scold- 
ing fussiness which had nothing at all to do with what showed 
m his probing, muddily opaque, dangerous eyes He lifted his 
plump hand and clapped it on Tiger Johnson’s thin shoulder. 
When the pudgy fingers found the trapezius muscle they began 
to knead it with expert, paralysing viciousness He did not 
appear to realize what he was doing as he twinkled another 
fat smile into Johnson’s suddeqjy frozen face. 

“I want see de chief,” Tiger Johnson said m a thm, careful 
voice He did not twitch under the exploration of Cowell’s 
big hand, but after a few seconds his skin became grey 
beneath the black, and he began to look ill. 

“All right, Johnson,” Cowell’s voice reached a new pitch 
of sunny friendliness. “You want see Commissioner Slade. 
Suppose you tell me an’ I will tell him If he t’ink it impor- 
tant him will call you m.” 

“No,” Tigej Johnson’s narrow, shapely, high forehead had 
thick sweat on it. “It’s important. Is commissione? must hear 
it.” 

“You can’t tell me’” 9 

“No.” 

“Good, Johnson,” Cowell told him soothingly. “If you 
must see de commissioner den wait here let me tell him.” 

He let go of Tiger Johnson’s shoulder and began to walk 
away, moving with rolling, ponderous strides, making no 
more sound than a dancer m ballet shoes. He stopped and 
looked back. 
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“You really have something fe’ say?” he asked, and now 
his voice sounded like the eyes looked 

“Yes.” ^ 

“Good I just want fe’ know. ‘Cause if you don’t, den we 
will have fe’ arrest you for somet’mg. I don’t know what, 
but we will t’mk of a good charge ” 

He went out of the room, along to the end of the corridor, 
up the stairs there and to Hector Slade’s office door on the 
landing. He knocked, and when he heard the piping bark 
from inside he opened the door. 

Hector’s Slade’s big, dome-browed head raised from the 
papers he had before him. In the strong light from the read- 
ing lamp, his closely-trimmed, greying hair glinted like a cap 
made of spider web. 

“Yes, Cowell. What is it ? ” 

Cowell told him about Tiger Johnson’s two visits. When 
he was finished. Hector Slade leaned back, his grey eyes 
thoughtful and interested. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

“He has something, sir. I’d see him He really wants to 
see you.” 

When Cowell spoke with people like Hector Slade his 
accent and diction were quite different from those he used 
speaking with people like Tiger Johnson. 

“If you say so. Better ask Superintendent O’Malley to 
come, too. Bfing Johnson up.” «- 

“Yes, sir.” 

Cowell turned to go to the door. 

“Odd,” Hector Slade said reflectively and Cowell paused 
and looked back. “Damned odd, eh ? I never thought we’d 
see Johnson as a stool-pigeon. Did you?” 

“No, sir. He either wants to fix someone very badly or 
there’s money m it.” 

“Perhaps both,” Hector Slade smiled. “Well, bring him 
up. My compliments to Mr. O’Malley and ask him if he 
would come along, too.” 
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He picked up the papers he had been studying and read 
untih O’Malley, a wide-shouldered, bow-legged Irishman, 
once a constable in Palestine, now a superintendent m 
Cayuna, came into the room.. f 

“We’re having a visit,” Hector Slade said without looking 
up. “Tiger Johnson has something to tell us Interested^” 

“Johnson, sir? What did they pull him in for 5 ” He came 
and stood beside Hector Slade’s chair, a little behind it. 

“They didn’t, man. This is voluntary. Flower thought he 
was trying it on, but Cowell says it’s genuine ” 

“If Cowell thinks so,” O’Malley said, “then it’s genuine 
I wonder what it could be?” 

Sergeant-major Cowell and Tiger Johnson appeared in the 
door, Cowell bulking behind the slight, harshly angular 
figure he pushed before him. When they were a yard from 
Hector Slade’s desk, he stopped Johnson by suddenly clamp- 
ing his hand on the shoulder hediad squeezed. 

Tiger Johnson looked round him once and then stood 
still. Even with nothing to lean on, he gave the impression 
that he was lounging. He had fixed his eyes on Hector Slade, 
and now a satisfied sneer lurked on the stiffly bearded, wild 
face and he was slowly moving his tongue between his red lips . 

Cowell stabbed him heavily m the back with a big, fleshy 
thumb and a look of bored, impenetrable arrogance replaced 
the sneer on Tiger’s Johnson’s face. 

“Hurry up, ^Johnson,” Hector Slade said. “I ^ant to get 
home. What is it you want to tell me ? ” 

“It important, Commissioner.” 

“Is it? Which one of your friends are you selling out?” 

“Friends, Commissioned What friends me have to sell? 
My friends is good people. Dem wouldn’t interest you.” 

His tone was unconsciously wounded, and the savagely chi- 
selled, ironic face bright with enjoyment. Behind their thick 
lenses. Hector Slade’s eyes became two little holes, cold and 
grey. 

“Johnson,” O’Malley said. 
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“Have you come here to play games 5 ” 

“No, sah ” , 

“Because if you have, then. Mr. Cowell and I have some 
nice games we could play out in the backyard with you 
Understand?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Good.” O’Malley’s voice was faintly regretful “Now 
what is it you have to say 5 ” 

“I will get somet’ing for it, Commissioner 5 ” 

“If it’s worth it,” Hector Slade said, “and if you’re not 
involved. If you’re involved then voluntary Queen’s evi- 
dence will mean less trouble for you, but not a penny.” 

“I not in it. Commissioner,” Tiger Johnson said in a voice 
springy ’with laughter. “No, sah, I not in it.” 

Cowell had just taken Tiger Johnson downstairs and 
O’Malley was standing by/ the desk looking with embar- 
rassed interest at Hector Slade’s drawn, tightly set face. 

As soon as Johnson had left the room. Hector Slade had 
told O’Malley who it was that must have helped Roy 
McKenzie to meet and hide Etienne on Saturday night 
“Well,” Hector Slade said stiffly “Where is he? Where 
would you hide him if you were Roy McKenzie — or my 
nephew 5 ” 

His voice was crisp and dispassionate and he had taken the 
short-stemmed, black pipe from the breast pocket under the 
double lnfe of faded. Great War, medal ribbons and was 
steadily filling it as he spoke. But his face had suddenly 
become the face of* an old worried man and the eyes in the 
big, alertly cocked head were bleak. 

“I think Etienne is at your nephew’s place, sir,” O’Malley 
said, and Hector Slade nodded. “I don’t think McKenzie 
used him for any other reason,” O’Malley continued. “It 
wouldn’t have been worth the risk, bringing a non-party 
person into it, But he must have realized we’d be watching 
the houses of any known communists,” 
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“Quite right.” Hector Slade gave him the shy, tight smile 
whicl^ always lifted his face into handsomeness. “He’s on the 
Pen, all right. That is if they haven’t shipped him out already.” 

“Do you think they might have, sin*’ 

“Perhaps It’s always a possibility. But we’ll assume that 
they haven’t.” 

Sergeant-major Cowell came into the room and the two 
men looked inquiringly at him. 

“I’ve checked on McKenzie, sir,” he said. “He left his 
office at midday and didn’t return. He isn’t at home, either.” 

“Check with Castleville,” Hector Slade said. “Ask them 
if he was there to-day and tell them to stand by for emergency 
orders. Marine Patrol to redouble search of waters off all 
landings and harbours.” 

“Yes, sir,” Cowell said. He left the room. 

“If McKenzie is over there t now,” Hector Slade said, 
“then they’re probably going tc* get him away to-night I 
don’t think McKenzie would risk being seen where Etienne 
was unless he had to.” 

“Are we going m after him, sir?” O’Malley asked 

“No. We could arrest McKenzie and my nephew and all 
known communists on the coast, on suspicion, and then just 
hunt Etienne down But we’d have to charge them on Scissors 
Clark’s word If they’ve shipped Etienne out already and we 
found nothing, we’d be m serious trouble. And if we did go m 
on a warrant, this would be a bad time. Etienne’s not the sort 
to let himself be taken, at night, in that bush ancf mountain 
country. He’s been a soldier and he’s dodged police before. He 
might get away with it, alone. That’s the' sort of man he is.” 

“What are you going to do, sir?” 

“If they don’t bring him out to-night, we’ll go after him 
just before daylight. I’m pretty sure just where he is on the 
Pen and with the dogs he can’t get far, even if he hears us 
coming. I want the others, though. If it’s to-night they’ve 
planned it for we can make a haul of the rest of them, too, . , , 
Yes, Cowell, what did you find?” 
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“He was at Castleville to-day, sir,” Cowell said coming 
into the room. “His car was outside an office during the 
afternoon He left along the coast road.” 

“No more?” * 

“No, sir. He hasn’t been seen coming back.” 

“He’s up at the Pen,” Hector Slade told O’Malley. “I 
think we’U get him to-mght. We’ll get him and the others.” 

He got out of the chair and crossed the room to where a 
huge framed map of Cayuna hung on the wall opposite his 
desk. His thin, creased face looked tired and woodenly sad, 
but his voice was brisk and steady when he spoke. 

“Now, O’Malley,” he said, and as the man joined him, 
“here’s what we’ll do. Get on to Castleville and tell them to 
have the patrol wagon stand by in the bush where the road 
comes down from Brandt’s Pen One plainclothes man to be 
sent immediately to Brandt’s Pen village to telephone if any 
cars leave the property jjyty nephew’s is a Humber, but 
they’ll know that over there. The two launches from Man- 
chester Bay and Port Christopher to join the two from 
Castleville and Resurrection Heights: they’re to challenge 
all schooners an i. small craft within five miles of the coast All 
stations along the coast with patrol wagons are to stand ready, 
and a watch on the houses of known communists, especially 
the fishermen. But don’t let them know. If we handle this 
properly we’ll get Etienne and perhaps five or six others The 
patrol wagonhs to tail them to wherever it is they hope to take 
him out from. Rifles, of course. I’ll be leaving, myself, immed- 
iately, with thirty men and two dogs in case we have to go m 
for him to-morrovh Get Stevens^ Massey and Donaldson and 
tell them to be down here in twenty minutes Got it all?” 

“Yes, sir,* O’Malley said, “but the launches from Man- 
chester Bay and Port Christopher won’t reach the search 
area for two or three hours.” 

“I know. It can’t be helped. If Andrews over at Castleville 
does his job with the wagon properly, we won’t need them, 
though,” 
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“Yes, sir. Is there anything else?” 

“No. I’ll get the Central, myself, for the men I’m talcing. 
Yon carry on with the north coast signal ” 

O’Malley turned to leave die room, JIalf-way across the 
floor he paused and looked back at the lean, grey man who 
had gone to his desk and was picking up the telephone. 

“Sir,” O’Malley said. 

“Yes.” 

“I’m sorry your — Carl Brandt had to get mixed up with 
this, sir.” 

“So am I,” Hector Slade told him. “But he knew what he 
was doing.” 

“Do you think if you got on to him — privately I mean — 
that we could settle it without waiting to catch them?” 

“No, I don’t,” Hector Slade said heavily. “We would lose 
the chance of getting whoever’s in it with them. Besides, my 
nephew’s not that sort of man.”^ 
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"^he plainclothes man who had been sent up by the 
Castleville police to the village of Brandt’s Pen 
L (driven up to within half a mile of the village m an 


innocuous goo^s van and let off, with his bicycle, at an empty 
corner) did not get there m time to see Sheila Pearce leave. 

She had left, in fact, before the signal from Hector Slade 
was sent through to Castleville. 

It had been a good afternoon at the Pen. Roy McKenzie 
had sat watchingf while Sheila and Carl played three fast 
games of tennis. Then he had become stimulated by the 
sight of those two swift, disciplined bodies and gone into 
Carl’s room to find and put on the pair of old canvas shoes 
he had once forgotten up here and never bothered to take 
back He had taken off his shirt and vest and used one of 



Carl’s sweat shirts, the hem coming down nearly to his 
knees and the elbows seeming to rest somewhere about his 
wrists. He had gone out to the lawn again, and Ife and 
Sheila played against Carl, Ihey had beaten hiny for two 
games until he had selected the place on their court where they 
were both weak and driven volley after volley through this 
spot. After that, he had beaten them in three straight games and 
at the end he was talcing them easily, even though they had 
been allowed the double court rules and he only the singles. 

Then they had gone inside and mixed drinks and sat on 
the verandah, the three chairs drawn up to the parapet and 
facing inwards slightly so that they could see each other’s 
faces, and had talked while the soft light took on grey tints 
m its yellow, and purple after grey, and suddenly became 
deep, brown dark before the black. 

The first stain of mght had seemed to come too quickly. 
One minute they were prinking and usmg each other’s 
stories with complete understanding as a source for new 
ones, and then they had looked up and seen the first pale 
stars and Sheila was holding her arm above her upraised face 
to look at her watch on the wrist which even m this light was 
strong and shapely. 

“It’s time,” she had said. “I must be going now. I’ll see 
you later.” 

“Are you taking Jackson with you 5 ” Carl had asked as 
they went down the steps to her car. m 

“No, she had said. “It wouldn’t be fair, would it? He 
didn’t hire himself out for this.” 

At the car Roy* had held the^door open while she got in, 
her long legs in the brief, tight shorts looking powerful and 
heavy yet ni£e as any girl’s legs he’d evef°seen, and her body 
as she came close to him smelling clean and strong of the 
line wool cardigan and her exercise-heated flesh. 

When he closed the door, she had leaned out of the window 
and put her arm up to take the back of his neck in her firm hand. 
She had pulled his head down to her upturned face and kissed 
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him hard with closed lips and nuzzled her cheek against his. 

“See you soon, darling,” she had whispered, and then m 
a voice of tranquil confidence, her lips still against his ear, 
“Don’t worry, it’s going to he all right. V 

Carl and he had stayed on the steps, watching the two red 
lights from her car jolt swiftly down the drive, and then they 
had gone in, showered, dressed and had supper. 

Now, after supper, they were on the verandah again, 
waiting for when it would be time to go for Etienne. 

“I wish you’d let me come out with you and Sheila,” Carl 
said softly at the end of a long silence between them. They 
were both smoking cigars and the smoke was going up to 
the high ceiling, cloudy white at first then blue vjhere it 
caught the light from the drawing-room, thin and tenuously 
grey m the shadows among the orchid boxes 

“No, boy,” Roy said. “We wept over that before. You’ll 
have to drive the car away, besides, one man is enough for 
anything we might have to do out in open sea.” 

“O.K., then, you drive back and I’ll go.” 

“No, Carl I definitely ought to go. You know that.” 

Roy got up and stiffened nervously, stretching until he 
felt the muscles cramp He looked at the luminous dial of his 
new watch. Because they had so recently come from strong 
light, the numbers and hands were dim, and he went to the 
door of the lit drawing-room to read the time. 

“It’s all right/’ Carl told him from behind, without look- 
ing round in his chair “We’ve got a bit of time yet. I don’t 
want to go for him too early and it wouldn’t do to be 
hanging around the head top long, either ” 

Roy came back and stood by Carl’s chair, his foot resting 
on the parapet. He smiled stiffly at the shadowed features of 
the blunt, square-cut face which he seemed to know more 
thoroughly every year without ever getting to the end of 
knowing and discovery. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I’m acting up a bit, I fed pretty 
tight inside.” 
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“That’s because you’re really worried about someone 
else,” Carl told him. “I want to get him out safety too; but 
not the way you want to.” 

“Thanks,” Roy«aid “You never miss saying the right 
thing, do you? It isn’t only that, though.” 

“What’s it ? Having to go out with the boat?” 

“Yes Not the open sea, but that goddam stuff off the head. 
Not the drowning, either, but those bloody sharks and 
things ” 

“Not many sharks out there,” Carl said, and Roy could 
feel more plainly than he could see the gentle, slight smile 
which went with the words “It’s not really shark water: 
more barracuda and congers.” 

They both chuckled and Carl lifted the bottle from the 
table by his elbow and poured two drinks, dashing the dregs 
from each glass over the verandah parapet before putting m 
fresh rum He dropped ic$ and put water into the drinks and 
gave Roy his 

“Here,” he said. “You just breathe in the face of any 
barracuda who comes for you and he’ll be too damn drunk 
to bite you ” He looked at the faint green glow of his watch 
dial. “Nearly time,” he told Roy. “It’s just after eight I’ll 
go for him in about five minutes and that will give us plenty 
of time to get him down to the head Summer and his boys 
must be well on their way now.” 

“I ho|ie they don’t run into any trouble,^’ Roy said “It’s 
a heavy order for a rowing boat.” 

“Who? Summer? My God, Roy, you don’t know that 
man. If he has to’get out and Turing the boat m on his head, 
he’ll do it. He’d row you up a waterfall ” 

There was a pause Then Roy turned e to Carl again. 

“I didn’t tell you,” he said, “but Hector came to see me 
yesterday.” 

“Did he? Why ? Was he trymg to smell out something^” 

“I thought so at first; and he probably was with one part 
of him. At least, if there’d been anything there he’d have 
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spotted it, but he came to get that book from me; the one I 
told you about on Saturday.” 

“Oh*, yes. I mentioned it to him.” 

“Also to invite me to share ms lectures with him over at 
the university later this year.” 

“Good. Are you going to^” 

“You don’t think I’d let Hector have it ah his own way 
over there, do yom 5 ” 

Carl gave a delighted laugh 

“You and Hector,” he said. “Until you two started to tell 
me about it, I hardly knew Cayuna had a history.” 

Roy looked at the face beside him which was half 
shadowed, half lit as Carl pulled on his agar and the ash- 
covered tip burnt swiftly along the dry leaf. 

Then Carl finished his drink and put it on the table beside 
his chair. 

“I’m going up for him now,” lie said. “If I go now, we’ll 
get him to the beach in good time ” 

Roy watched him go down the steps and get into the 
Humber which had been left at the end of the drive, under 
the lignum vitae tree, near to the corner where they were 
sitting Carl drove it a little way down the drive and stopped 
m the heavy shadows of the ficus berry. When he brought 
Etienne in from across the pasture, they would get straight 
into the car. Nobody need see or hear them from the house. 

When Carl got out of the car, Roy tried to hsten for his 
footfalls crossing the drive as he went into the garden. But 
he could not hear anything. He could only see for an instant 
the big, dim shape of his friend’s body a S' it moved in the 
open driveway. 

r 

n 

Jeffrey Summer and his sons were coming m across the bad 
water off Columbus Head. They could feel the fast, clutching 
drag of the current and the boat heavy as she dipped and 
swayed the gunwales close to the rushing surface. 

Getting as far as this had not been hard, He had known 
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that for several days, ever since the trouble m St Pierre, the 
two police launches, from Castleville and Resurrection 
Heights, had been unusually busy along the coast; butfhe had 
realised also, that for two launches to patrol sixty miles of 
coast at night leaves a large territory of error open to the 
seekers and a larger territory of avoidance open to those 
who might not want to be seen 

To make sure, though, that he would not be surprised. 
Summer had taken the boat out to one of the fishing banks, 
joining up with several other boats on the way there. One of 
the police launches on the routine patrol which it had kept 
up for several days now, played its searchlight over the 
spread^ out boats, then it had gone pushing down the coast 
towards Port Christopher Summer had kept with the other 
boats until they began to separate in twos and ones. Not till 
then had he given the word to his sons, and in the dark they 
had swung m from the banks and made across the sea for 
Columbus Head. This was some time before the alert was 
radioed through from Castleville to the launches. 

Now he was straining to see ahead of him on to the dull 
glitter of the swift water. The boys were only harder dark 
outlines against the soft spread of the night, but he could 
have known them by the sounds they were making even had 
he not positioned them himself. Pie could recognize George’s 
sharp, heavy grunt as he dug deep to keep Selma’s nose straight 
down the current, and Reuben’s throaty grogn; and Edward’s 
exaggerated, smacking ‘Ah’ as the long-armed man supported 
on his side the power of George’s pull; and lastly there was 
Aaron’s tense, dPan snarl as dje air whistled into his lungs. 

Jeffrey Summer leaned hard against the oar as a choppy 
shudder told him that they were gettitfg too close to the 
rocks on which the sea was leaping in sudden, glassy explo- 
sions, the blossoming foam showing pale and bright against 
the soft dark and the* running, dull sheen of the current. 

“Pull hard, George, Aaron,” he said. “Ease up, Edward 
an’ Reuben.” 
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He was forcing the blade deep in the water to help George 
and Aaron as they pulled against the swift, frightening dip 
and slide of the boat And as he guided the blade he could 
feel the water around it clinging thick gs molasses, almost 
forcing it from his flatly clenched hand. His wrist and 
muscles were trembling and stiff from the constant pressure 
and he could hear, now, the loud, broken chuckle of water 
against the rocks. The boat had begun to lift high and slap 
down hard m sharp, wild lurches, as the backwash got under 
her, and the spray was whipping over the bows into his face. 

Jeffrey Summer had very few romantic or picturesque 
ideas about the sea It was the place where he made a living, 
good some years, bad some years, it was unpredictable. 
That was all he felt about it But as the stern skidded under 
him and Selina came broadside on to the current and began 
to rush towards the bright splashes of foam, he could almost 
believe that the sea was alive, that there was something 
monstrous in this brutal, sucking force which had twisted 
the steering oar in his helpless hand. 

They were driving straight for the blurred lump of the 
headland now, pitching among broken choppy water which 
would catch Selina under her stern every few minutes and 
hurl her forward in a wild nose-dipping, stern-yawning 
swoop When that happened, either the boys would lift 
their oars and let her ride it out, allowing Jeffrey Summer to 
bring her straight with a quickly bending wrist and flexibly 
tautened forearm, or one side of the four, alternately placed 
rowers would dig the blades in and heave back, dipping, 
heaving again quickly until the other two brought their 
oars into play to send the boat in on the clear passage 
between the rocks? 4 , 

It was done with precise, almost silent co-ordination. 

■ Jeffrey Summer spoke three or four times and once he heard 
George call sharply, “Pappa?” and then the scrape of his son’s 
oar-blade on the rock; but they were sweeping past it, then, 
and he kept Selma from striking by use of the stern oar. 
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men tney were in tne Dig pool or cairn water ana wnat was 
between them and the beach was hard but nothing like what 
they had just come through; and here Jeffrey Summer 
slowly unclenched^his numb fingers and held the long oar 
handle under his armpit as he massaged the muscles of his 
twitching forearm and stiffly aching wrist 

“All right, bwoys,” he said. “Rest here little bit. We 
come early.” 

Their breaths hissed jerkily as they floated on the long 
heave of the ground-swell. Summer’s body was wet with 
spray, and with sweat under the spray, as he stood looking 
at the dimly Seen shapes of his sons’ bent heads 

He was thinking that it had been a good thing to come m 
a little'* early It had given the boys a chance to rest here 
where they would later meet the Nisba, and they would be 
able to rest again on the beach It was going to be bad getting 
back out once they were ]3ast this point. He was aware that 
it was going to take everything he had ever learnt about the 
sea and everything he had ever taught to his sons. 

And after they had got back out to sea they would spend 
the night fishing so as to have something to show when they 
came m to-morrow morning. 

It was going to be a long hard night and Summer found 
himself wishing, for the first time in his life, that he were 
fifteen years younger. 
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oy Realized that he was waiting quite calmly for 
Carl to come back with Henri This calm had come 
.on him insensibly He was only aware that for half 
an hour he had been sitting where Carl had left him and that 
the tight uneasiness was completely gone from his skin and 
stomach. 
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He got up and poured himself a very small drink and lifted 
the lid of the tall, cedar humidor to take a cigar. Slowly and 
reflectively he bit at the end, pierced the tobacco with a 
matchstick and lit the leaf wrapped tip. Carrying his drink, 
he went to the steps and sat on the verandah edge, resting 
his feet on the steps below and leaning against the pillar. 
The stone was still warm from the day’s sun. The cigar was 
drawing with crisp evenness and he decided that he would 
take a few for Henri before they left 

All the sounds that he knew well were coming from the 
pastures around the house. Soft, contented sounds, not lazy, 
but replete and confident; each sound fitted to the others 
The noise of animals, nightbirds, insects, a small wind mov- 
ing across grass and in the trees, the activity shot with 
laughter and talk from the back of the great house; and, 
very faintly, the drifting murmurs from the yard behind the 
house itself. * 

He rose from the steps and walked to the corner where 
Carl and he had sat. From here he could better see the lights 
of Castleville and the village along the coast He tried to see 
the water, and as he tried he thought of Summer who would 
be coming in about now with George and the others; and of 
Sheila, who would be coming in alone. 

She came into his mind suddenly and completely at first 
as he imagined she would be at the wheel of the Nisba , and 
then as she haclbeen this afternoon when her face had been 
bright above her body. r 

He heard the soft explosion as Carl started the engine, 
then; and looking down the drive he saw the twin crimson 
dots of the Humber’s rear lights glowing in the dark. 

He went down the steps quickly and along the drive He 
was quietly and serenely gay, with a hard, clear-headed con- 
fidence about what they were going to do and about what he 
could make with Sheila. 

At the car he got into the front seat beside Carl and turned 
to smile at Etienne who sat well back among the shadows. 
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“Q 'a va 3 camerade?” Roy said, speaking French the first time 
since Saturday mght on the beach. 

marche bien, camerade Etienne said happily, and Roy 
felt the quick, nervously firm 1 pres sure of the small fingers on 
his shoulder. 

Carl let out the clutch and the great, black car rolled out 
swiftly from under the tree 

They went out of the gate and into the road, slowing when 
they came to the village, but accelerating when they were on 
clear road again. Carl’s hands on the wheel as he took the car 
steadily round the bends, were huge, flatly hard and reassuring. 

“I’m sorry, Henri,” Roy said looking back again at the hard 
outline head in the back seat “I meant to bring you a few cigars 
to smoke when you’re out at sea By way of celebration. But 
you came in so quietly that you startled me and I forgot.” 

“De nen 3 Roy ,” Etienne said. “Think nothing of it. You’ve 
had enough to think of tHfese last few days.” 

They were going down the hill road fast now, the deep, 
powerful springs of the big Humber rocking them easily as 
Carl gently and surely touched the wheel to meet the curves. 
The high bank seemed to be leaping down on them as the 
hard light raced over the trees and bush and the cool, green 
smell was clean and pungent. 

In the valley they could see the fuzzy, close-packed con- 
fusion of the trees and the long dull glitter of the river. 

“That’s the Weeping Woman River,” Roy said, turmng to 
Etienne and pointing into the valley. “It comes out down on 
the coast about three miles east from here. At one time I 
thought of takings you from there because it’s a good channel; 
but it wouldn’t have been safe to use it. Too many people.” 

“The Weeping Woman,” Henri Etienne said. He sounded 
interested “That is a strange name, Roy. Do you know why 
they call it that ? ” 

Roy chuckled drily and tapped Carl lightly on the back. 

“Go on,” he said. “You tell him, Carl. After all, your 
family’s responsible for it.” 
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“You tell it,” Carl said. He turned his head briefly and 
nodded, smiling with the same dryness at Roy. 

“It’s* one of Carl’s ancestors,” Roy explained, twisting 
round in the wide, deeply cushioned seap “He didn’t name 
it, but he was the direct cause of the name. He was chasing 
four of his slaves who had got away taking their women. 
He caught up with them as they were fording the river 
somewhere down there. They were making for the limestone 
country over in the west yonder ” He gestured to the high, 
sharply piled mountains beyond the hills. “Anyway, they 
never made it. Johannes Brandt stood on the bank and shot 
them down as they were wading out on the other side. The 
men that is. He caught up with the women easily. He hadn’t 
shot good enough, though. That evening, when he was 
coming back with the women, one of the men — they had 
been laid out on the bank till he returned — suddenly came to 
life as they weie cutting off the he^ds to take back to the Pen. 
He sprang up, tore the cutlass from the hand of the man who 
was doing the cutting and chopped Brandt m two from his 
head to the breast bone. Then, to make sure they wouldn’t 
take him alive, he went for the others They had to shoot 
him eight times, and he had killed another man, before he 
dropped ” 

“And the name?” Etienne asked intently. 

“I was coming to that. Well, that night at the Pen there 
were five women crying for their men. They owed all night. 
Johannes Brandt’s wife, who was six months pregnant, and 
the four women who had seen their men shot down. And 
the name of the river changed after that. ^Nobody called it 
anything but the Weeping Woman after that night.” 

“It is extraordinary,” Etienne said with calm thoughtful- 
ness. “A less imaginative people would have called it Blood 
- River, perhaps, or Dead Man River. Something like that. I 
prefer Weeping Woman.” 

The car was leaping over the flatter surface now and they 
were coming near to the crossroads on the coast 
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“Not far now, Henri,” Roy said. “Only about eight miles 
and you’ll be on the boat.” 

“Good,” Etienne said. “I have made three of 1 these 
escapes m my life, -four if you count coming here from St. 
Pierre, and each time I have found this part is the hardest to 
take calmly. I do not think I will do this again, Roy This is 
the last time ” 

They reached the crossroads and Carl braked the car, 
leaving the engine to run in neutral while two cars passed 
them going east along the coast and a third car went by going 
west towards Castleville Beyond the road, the sea was rolling 
softly on the beach and there were dull, hard glitters from 
the surface The air was warm and salty. 

Carl turned them west and when they were coming near 
to Castleville, Roy said, “You’d better duck down here, 
Henri; in case anyone sees you as we go through the town ” 

They went through th^ square, around the clock tower 
and out along the road to the head Carl was going faster, 
now, than he usually drove and nobody was speaking Two 
more cars passed them going east toward Port Christopher, 
and just before they reached the head, a long, massively sleek 
Jaguar came up from behind, silently, and was round them 
and away with one abrupt bellow of sound. Then they saw 
the dark solid bulk of the head lying on the sea and two 
minutes later the car slowed and they heard the sharp 
squeech of tffe tyres as Carl swung them acrgss the road and 
the big dfr lurched heavily but smoothly as it went into the 
coarse grass and weeds which grew down to the roadside 

Columbus Head was shaped Jike a fist laid on a table. It 
was all rock, with a tight skin of poor, sour earth on which 
there was scrub and long grass and a few wind-bent, stunted 
trees Even the coconut trees were short and thin. It was 
easy enough for the big Humber to drive up the slope to 
that point on the fist-shaped headland where the raised fore- 
finger knuckle would have been. Below this, just where the 
thumb would he under the other fingers as the fist lay 
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clenched on the table, was the beach. A little path ran with 
steep treacherousness from the high, overlooking edge of 
the bluff sheerly down to the beach. 

Jolting and swaying, the calf went acrpss the half mile of 
hard-baked, rutted ground between the edge of the head and 
the road They could hear the continuous whish-ivhish of the 
grass against the tyre walls and the crack and scrunch of 
sticks and weeds under the hard* rubber. When they pulled 
up near the path, Roy had already opened the door, and he 
jumped down before they had properly stopped. 

“Come on, Henri,” he said. “Let’s go.” He was pulling open 
the near door and reaching inside for Etienne’s pack as he 
spoke. “Ihopeto God that Summer and Sheila got in allright.” 

Etienne scrambled quickly from the deep, expensive- 
smelling compartment and went ahead of Roy round the 
back of the car to join Carl on the far side, and as they both 
came round from behind the Hufliber they heard Carl shout 
one disbelieving, furious expression of great filthiness and 
they looked and saw the white glare of headlights begin to 
bounce sharply as a car took the rough ground near the road. 

They all knew what it was, in the same moment of instant 
recognition. Even without the purposeful, direct speed with 
which the light was coming to them across the headland, 
there could have been no question of the patly coincident 
timing They knew this, and knew that long before they 
picked a way down to the beach on the little path, the huge 
police torches would be spotlighting their figures as the 
wooden-cased, Lee-Enfield, *303 rifles were trained on them. 

And m the split fraction of time that he stood there, his 
■nerves and muscles suddenly stiffened by the cold, skm- 
pnckling, stomaeh-contractmg shock, Roy McKenzie 
realized what he would have to do. 

<* He had sprung to the door of the driving seat and got behind 

the wheel without really being aware of the movement; and as 
he fired the still warm engine into life he heard himself shout- 
ing to Carl, “Get moving! Get him down to the beach!” 
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He had pulled the gear out of neutral and into first and 
was locking hard down on the wheel to bring the car round 
while the echo of his shout still hung on the air between the 
two men Then the*y heard the savage grinding of the tyres, 
a fast thudding as the gears changed and the bellow from the 
exhaust as the huge black cat bucked and went away m a 
tight, rapidly straightening curve 

Roy McKenzie thought of nothing during the twenty-five 
seconds that it took for the two cars to meet, except how to 
keep the Humber from stalling as he changed into high, 
getting up as much speed as he would be allowed in the time 
he had He was trying not to fight the viciously flicking 
wheel and yet to keep the mass of the enormously powered 
car hurtling straight on the rutted ground 
Only at the last second, as the black and cream painted 
wagon leapt into his headlights, and as he flung himself 
sideways m the seat so th^t the steering column would not 
be driven through his chest, did he have one piercing seizure 
of desolate regret and lonely protesting terror. 

To Carl, who was stumbling down the path then, ahead of 
Etienne, the torch he carried lighting the loose-stoned, 
ankle-turning surface, it was as if the sound of the two cars 
meeting came out of the darkness and smashed into his chest 
like a huge fist a single, ferocious cymbal clash of ripping 
metal which exploded unbelievably on the night and died 
away even as his stomach turned heavily witji nausea 
To Ro^ McKenzie, who lay along the wide seat, his 
crossed arms before his eyes, the sound was a formless, 
crashing roar and* it came with^ an incredibly sudden, un- 
bearable force which wrenched and hurled him into a light- 
split, incompfehensible, rushing darkness* 

Then he was lying on his back, looking up at the dull 
glints m a high, black wall and wondering what it could be. 
He did not know it was the roof of the overturned Humber 
resting on his legs. His mouth was full of grit and tasted 
salty, but he did not understand that either. There was 
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something about himself which he felt he ought to remember 
but he was too tired and cold to bother. He wondered why 
wherehe was lying felt so hard and why he could not move. 
The high, black wall which he # did not understand was going 
away from him, and as it went, he heard a man’s voice behind 
it begin to cry out brokenly He could hear the voice dis- 
tinctly but he could not make out why it should be there. 
c ‘Jesus God!” the voice said ^Oh, Lawd Jesus God'” 
And that was the last thing Roy heard. 


39 

C arl Brandt saw the green riding light of a ship about 
twenty minutes past twelve. He called down to 
Sheila from the raised deck of the wheel-house where 
he was keeping watch and she opened the throttle and 
brought the Nuba m across the deep swell, running it up 
behind the stern of the rolling, stationary vessel 

As they passed under the towering, rust- and salt-smelling 
plates, Carl flashed his torch along them and saw the name in 
big raised letters; and then as they came up alongside the 
sheer bank of the hull, a powerful light shone down on them 
and Sheila cut the engines. 

Carl shielded his eyes against the dazzle of the searchlight 
and called up into the darkness. 

“Are you the Kosciu^ktP” 

“Yes.” A hard voice answered him *“What you want? 
Mind your boat against us in this swell ” 

The accent wa'S heavily imperfect, but he fould hear the 
cautious, unfriendly reservation m it. 

“We have someone for you,” Carl called again. 

The light went out suddenly 

“Someone for us?” The voice was cold and unrevealing. 
“What you mean, you have someone for us ? ” 
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“Name of Etienne. Colonel Henri Etienne. You are sup- 
posed to pick him up. You got a message from Roy Mc- 
Kenzie.” * 

“We get no message, bu? one of you better come aboard 
and explain We liave engine trouble, that’s why we stop. 
We drop a ladder.” 

They heard the clang of wood against metal and Carl shone 
the torch along the hull* as it swayed towards them and 
receded on the rock of the swell. 

Carefully and slowly Sheila brought the Nisba up to where 
the ladder was swinging straight down then clanging back 
against the plates. 

Etienne came out of the wheel-house where he had been 
standing and Carl jumped from the roof into the well of the 
cockpit 

“It’s all right,” he said with tired impersonal bitterness to 
Etienne “They know who you are but they’re just making 
sure. You’d better go uf? and get them to fling a rope down 
to haul up your bundle ” 

As he went to the Nisba ’ s side and grappled the ladder 
with the boat hook, he had no hatred for this man whose 
safety had been the cause of what Roy had done. He felt for 
Etienne only the same dazed, utterly remote neutrality that 
he had felt for everything since they left Columbus Head. 
When he heard Etienne saying good-bye inside the dimly 
lighted whqel-house, and Sheila’s voice replying, both voices 
were nomore important or disturbing than the slap of water 
against the plates or the bump as the old motor car tyres 
which hung ovet the Nisba’s side squashed against the hull. 

“Hurry, please,” a new voice called above them. “We 
have stopped long enough.” • 

“All right! All right!” Carl shouted up into the darkness 
where he could just see head shapes against the sky. “We’re, 
sending him up. Maybe he can fix your engines for you ” 

He heard an appreciative chuckle from above and the 
sound of voices and then someone who had not spoken 
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before said m a burred accent but very fluently, “My com- 
pliments to 'whoever brought you out. It was fine navigation. 
We never expected you to find us.” 

“Thank you,” Carl called ba£k. “I’ll tell her ” 

“It was a woman^” The strong, burrecf voice, which Carl 
knew belonged to the captain, inflected sharply with surprise. 

“Yes,” Carl said. 

“Again, my compliments, and fny deepest admiration.” 

Etienne came out carrying his bundle and dropped it on 
the deck beside Carl There was just enough light from the 
binnacle lamp m the wheel-house to break the darkness of the 
after deck and Carl could see the tight, heavy sadness on the 
slant-eyed face. 

“Good-bye, Carl,” Etienne said and put his hand orrCail’s 
shoulder. His voice was grey, and the hand trembled like 
that of a tired man. 

“Good-bye, Henri,” Carl said. He was holding the boat- 
hook with both hands keeping thb Nisba close against the 
swaying hull of the Kosciusko. The little cruiser was rising 
and falling off on the swell which only rolled the big steamer, 
and it was hard to keep them together. 

“Perhaps,” Etienne said, but without any conviction, 
“perhaps he is still alive. There is always that chance.” 

“No,” Carl said. “I don’t think so, Henri. You better go 
up, eh?” 

“Yes,” Carl heard Henri Etienne’s voice catch tiredly and 
harshly in his throat. “Good-bye, Carl.” #• 

“Good-bye, Henri.” 

The small, neat man brushed by him in «the faint, cloudy 
yellow light, waited until the? Nisba rode high on the heave 
of the swell, and seizing the ladder began to climb into the 
darkness. Carl could feel the jerk of his weight run down the 
•ladder and along the boat-hook. 

After a minute he no longer felt the staccato jerks. Then 
a few seconds later, while he still waited and held the hook 
on to the ladder, a rope’s end was lowered from above He 
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let go of the handle with one hand and took the rope, passing 
it under the crossed lashing of Etienne’s bundle, knotting it 
untidily but securely. • 

“O K.,” he shouted whence had finished. "Haul it up.” 

The bundle rose from the deck and he raised the hook 
from the ladder and stepped back. The Nisba began to fall 
away m the trough of the swell and as the hull went from 
them, they heard the slow thump of the Kosciusko’s engines 
begin. Sheila let in the clutch and opened the throttle and as 
they started to pitch on the sudden frothy wash from the 
steamer’s side she took the Nisba away m a wide fast curve. 

Carl fitted the boat-hook into the two brackets screwed on 
to the side-rail of the after-deck and went into the wheel-house. 

She tarned as he came up beside her. Her face looked ill and 
frightened and her eyes had a dazed hard shine. That was how 
she had looked when he told her about Roy an hour ago. 

“Go on,” Carl said, and tbok the wheel. “Go and sit down. 
I can keep her straight for*a bit.” 

She moved stiffly across the tiny cabin and sat on the bulk- 
head locker. Her hands were clenched tightly into her 
stomach and her eyes looked huge in the grey, waxy face. 

“Maybe he only got hurt,” she muttered. “You hear about 
people who get away with things like that. He might not 
have been killed, Carl.” 

“No,” he said firmly. “You don’t want to even consider 
that. They w$re both going too fast and he meant to smash 
them properly. If he’s ahve, it might even*be worse than 
being dead.” 

“Stop, Carl,” she said in a soft, agonized shout. “Stop.” 

The Nisba was lifting fast an*d clean across the deep sea 
swell, the water rising high by the bows is. a broad, dappled 
glimmer and falling away darkly along the sides. When Carl 
looked back over the stern, he could not see the Kosciusko’s 
riding lights. 

He switched off the engine, then, and left the boat to ride' 
free as he went across and knelt before her at the locker. 
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“Sheila,” he said putting his big hands on her arms and 
gently forcing her to look straight at him. “Don’t fight it and 
don’kpretend There isn’t anything either of us can say or do. 
Not now. We’ll just have to go through with it ” 

Her face dropped on to his shoulder as if her neck had sud- 
denly been broken and he felt her quick heavy breathing. Then 
she raised her head and looked at him from dry, shiny eyes. 

“Why did it have to happen*”’ she asked wearily. “Why 
did it have to happen now, and to hmP” 

“I don’t know,” he told her “I truly don’t know. I only 
know that these things happen, sometimes, and that they 
generally happen to people like Roy/’ 

It was then that they saw the wide beam of the police 
launch searchlight shine over the water on their port bow 
and that the big flood of white swept across the Nisba and 
shone on the water to starboard before it was biought back 
again and spread blindingly on the glass of the windshield. 

Hector Slade was waiting for them on the police wharf at 
Castleville when they came m Carl and Sheila were sitting 
on the locker m the Nisba & wheel-house, a sailor-hatted 
policeman was steering, and a superintendent named Rogers 
was standing beside the policeman, leaning against the bulk- 
head with a sad, angry look on his sun-reddened face. Carl 
could see Hector Slade’s figure on the wharf as they came m 
across the basin: he wouldhave recognized that sypnngy, tramp- 
ing stride and crisply bobbing, big head at twice the distance. 

The two boats, the Nisba first, and then the grey, rakish 
water police launch, came m steadily across the calm basin 
and up to the still, black tvater by the wharf There were 
deeply set, golde«. splinters m the water, reflected from the 
lights burmng on the wharf and in the shed 

Carl stepped up on to the tarred planks of the jetty and 
reached down to help Sheila up Her hand in his was dry and 
cold. They both stood and watched Hector Slade walk 
across to them. 
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“Well,” he said, stopping before them “Where is he? 
What did you do with him?” 

His face was cold and expressionless, and the creates m it 
looked as if they had been grdoved in wet clay and baked hard. 

“Where is who^” Carl asked him “What did we do with 
who?” 

“Carl'” Hector Slade said. “Don’t be silly, man. Etienne’s 
finger-prints were all ovef your car I’ve already cabled for 
them to send down the set they have in St. Pierre. We’ll find 
more at your place, too How did you get him away?” 

“I’m sorry, Hector, but I can’t tell you anything.” 

I hope they didn’t catch Summer, he thought. If that 
bloody launch was too far down the coast it won’t have got 
up in time to catch Summer coming out. 

“You, Mrs. Pearce,” Hector Slade said, turning to Sheila. 
“Are you prepared to tell us how you smuggled a wanted 
alien out of British territory?” 

She shook her head, ^taring at him with wide, shining, 
profoundly disinterested eyes. 

“No,” she muttered and her voice was so low that Carl 
saw Hector Slade lean forward instinctively 
“Hector,” Carl said 
“Yes?” 

“I don’t know how you found out,” Carl told him, “and 
I don’t much care, but stop questioning us, eh? We’ve 
already beqi charged and arrested. We’ll talk to a lawyer. 
But for«Christ’s sake leave us alone ” * 

“Very well, Carl,” Hector Slade said His voice sounded 
- tired and sad suddenly, the way Etienne’s had been “If you 
want it like that. You’ll have tfo make a statement, of course. 
Both of you.” » 

“Can I post bail for us?” Carl asked. 

“Yes, naturally.” e 

They went out, then, through the shed and into the yard 
behind Hector Slade’s black Chrysler was there and what 
seemed like all the police wagons in Cayuna They got into 
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the back of the Chrysler and Hector sat m front beside the 
driver. Nobody spoke as they drove down to the police 
station m Castleville and Sheila’s hand m his was clammy* 
now, being cold, and he could l feel it quavering. 

At the station he answered all the questions he had to 
answer, and then they led him out while they questioned 
Sheila. He sat on one of the worn benches against the wall 
m the outer office. 

His mind was dealing now and the dazed, mechanically 
efficient numbness was beginning to seep from him And as 
it went, he felt the first sick pain of grief and loss form inside 
and a tightly swollen, aching hardness in his throat. He 
swallowed and leaned back against the wall, closing his eyes. 
He had begun to think again of the policemen who had been 
in the wagon. Of them, and of the people close to them who 
would have had the news, now, for some hours. He did not 
think there was anything he cdtild say about them that 
would not be an impertinence * 

“Carl,” Hector Slade said, “are you all right 3 ” 

He opened his eyes and saw his uncle’s stooping pliant 
figure above him, looking down, and the angry, worried 
expression on his tight-mouthed face. 

“Yes,” Carl said, speaking with difficulty. “I’m O.K., 
Hector. I’m sorry about the policemen in that blasted 
wagon. How many?” 

“You’ve remembered them, have you?” Hector Slade 
said harshly. “Irs about time you remembered than. Four 
dead, including Wally Andrews, three badly hurt, one con- 
cussion and fractured femur. He did a thorough job, the 
fanatical little swine.” 

“Did he live anytime at all?” Carl asked. He lyiew he had 
to make himself ask these questions now. 

“No. Fie was dead when we found him I don’t want his 
mother to see him as he is. I’ve phoned Mr. McKenzie to 
come over and authorize immediate burial.” 

“Can I bury him up at the Pen ? ” 
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“Yes; if Mr. McKenzie agrees.” 

“Thanks. Can I see him?” 

“I wouldn’t, Carl ” 

“I want to see hjpa, Hectol. Please let me see him.” 

This was something else he knew he had to do. 

“Come along, then, I’ll take you down ” 

Carl could remember several occasions on which this tall, 
giey man had spoken to him like this, but he did not think 
that there had ever been such gentleness and understanding 
m his voice as there was now. 

^ They went outside and got into the Chrysler again and 
Hector Slade drove swiftly across the town to the morgue. 

Roy’s body was no better than he had imagined, but no 
worse * Standing there in the damp air of the little room, 
with the sound of the ice blocks dripping into the zinc 
runnels around the table, Carl told himself that he had seen 
bodies as bad as this during the war It said nothing to him, 
and he could feel nothing more than what he was feeling; 
but coming here was the last thing he had to do for Roy, 
■except of course to see that he was buried at the Pen. 

Back at the station, they found Sheila waiting for them in 
the outer office Someone had given her a mug of coffee and 
she was holding it between her hands, in her lap, staring at 
it m a puzzled, absent way as if it was something utterly 
strange that had materialized while she was asleep She 
looked up when they came in and they could see the weirdly 
bright, perfectly dry eyes. Her kps movecl but no sound 
came from them and she looked down again on to the 
—steaming brown surface of the coffee. 

Hector Slade touched Carl’s arm and went ahead of him into 
the superintendent’s office where they had been questioned. 

“What’s up with heH” he asked Carl, jerking his head 
abruptly m the direction of the room where Sheila sat. “Has 
being caught scared her that much? She must have bargained 
for that when she went into this. Or is it the dead men that’s 
horrified her?” 
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Cad told him 

“I should have known/’ Hector Slade said. “Roy 
McKeftzie,” he went on reflectively. “I thought I understood 
him. I didn’t, though I didn’t think he^ would do a thing 
like this.” 

“Why nod” Carl asked him. “Would you have respected 
him if he hadn’t?” 

f 

Hector Slade did not answer. 

“Are you finished with us. Hector?” Carl continued. “Can 
we leave now?” 

“Yes,” Hector Slade said, and as they went to the door > ; ^, 
“Would you have stopped him if you could?” 

“I honestly don’t know, Hector Maybe. Maybe if I had 
got the chance I’d have forgotten what I’d promisee! to do 
for Etienne and stopped him. What would you have done 
if you’d been me?” 

“You mean if I’d had a chance to stop him?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t know.” 

They went into the room where Sheila was sitting as they 
had left her Carl took the mug from her hands and put it on 
the bench beside her 

“Come on,” he said, and she rose obediently. “I’ll take you 
home Not Tolliver. My place. You can come down in the 
mormng. Is that all right with you. Hector?” 

“Yes,” Hectojc Slade told him. “So long as Idcnow where 
you are. You can go up in my car.” * 

They went out and got into the black Chrysler for the last 
time. It was past four m the morning and it was very cool"" 
and Carl smelt ram on the mountains. 

She leaned against him as they drove into the hills. Her 
body was stiff and yet she was trembling continuously and 
" she would not look at him but stared out of the window at 
the heavy, pre-dawn blackness of the countryside. He did not 
try to say anything to her, and he was not sure that if he spoke 
he could hold the swollen pressure m his chest and throat. 
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They seemed to reach Brandt’s Pen very quickly. The 
hghts were on m the house, and Carl knew that the servants 
must have heard about it and that they would be awake and 
talking m the back. He did not want to see any of them now 
except Deha or Tom. 

When they got out of the car, the pohceman who had 
driven them up did not look at them or say good night. He 
stared before him and started the engine as soon as they had 
stepped into the drive Carl had barely time to close the door. 

He took Shelia by the arm and led her inside. She was 
walking with stiff, careful steps. 

He left her m the big chair opposite the sofa and went 
over to the hquor cabinet. When he looked round, the 
bottle 11? his hand, he saw that she was crying She was mak- 
ing no noise but her whole body has heaving in slow* 
agonized constrictions. 

CC I didn’t want to cry before them,” she panted as he came 
over and put his arm arouifd her 

He said nothing, but held her lightly and firmly, trying to 
forget what he was feeling so that he could console her better. 

When he looked up from the top of the glossy head which 
was rocking slowly against his chest, he saw Deha standing 
m the doorway. She was dressed in her housecoat but the 
iron-grey hair was pinned as neatly as ever Tom was stand- 
ing behind her, looking over her shoulder. They were both 
faces he was y;ery glad to see just then. 

“Is truefMass’ CarP” Deha asked him “Is* true what dem 
say happen to Mass’ Roy ? ” 

— He nodded slowly. 

“At first we hear say was you in de car, too,” she told him. 
Only her level eyes m the firm, still youthful face showed 
what her real age must be “Den de police come up here, fe’ 
ask question, an’ we hear was not you get killed. We don’t 
tell dem anyt’mg, though. Even if we did know what dem 
was asking, we wouldn’t tell dem anyt’mg. Mass’ Roy did go 
easy, saiP Him didn’t suffer too long?” 
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“No,” he said, speaking over the shaking body he held 
against him. “I don’t think he felt much. Deha. I think he 
went «pretty easy.” 

“T’ank God. You want anyt’ing noyr, Mass’ CarP” 

He shook his head and gestured with his chin to where 
"Sheila’s head rested on his chest. Deha nodded and turned 
from the doorway and went back down the passage. Tom 
followed her 

Sheila did not cry for very long. She finished what she 
•could not help doing and sat up, wiping her eyes and smooth- 
ing back her hair Carl watched her as she dehberately and^ 
patiently put away the tears and became more like herself. 
It was not the least handsome thing he had seen another 
person do. He went and mixed two drinks at the 'cabinet, 
putting ginger ale in hers and taking soda water for himself. 
He brought them back to where she was sitting 

“Thanks,” she said steadily, taking her drink and pressing 
his hand quickly. “I’ll be all ngfit now ” 

“Good,” he said sitting on the big leather ottoman beside 
the chair “Just drink that and we’ll have another Talk if 
you want to!” 

“No,” she told him, “I don’t want to talk And I don’t 
want to cry any more ” 

Neither do I, he thought. I don’t want to talk and I 
couldn’t cry even if it would do any good. But, Jesus, we do 
get mixed up with other people’s lives We g%t mixed up m 
all sorts of ways. People don’t seem able to leave®each other 
alone. 

The wind around the house was mach stronger now*- 
blowmg in long steady gusts between the calm. As it moved 
among the leave? and across the grass, it sounded like the 
moaning of a river when you hear it coming from the 
mountains far away. 
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